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“I telephoned four girls, two stores 
and the florist in about thirty minutes. 
There’s my luncheon arranged and 
off my mind.” 

The telephone puts the world at 
your finger-tips. It is a quick, depend- 


able messenger in time of need —a 
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willing helper in household duties. 
In office and home, these oft-repeated 
words reveal its value—“I don’t know 


what I’d do without the telephone.” 
A telephone extension upstairs, 
beside the bed, is a great con- 


venience at small cost. Saves 
steps and time—insures privacy. 
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SOME METHODS OF STUDYING RACE AND CULTURE* 
FLOYD N. HOUSE 


University of Virginia 


HE subject, ‘‘Race and Culture,”’ 

may readily be defined so broadly 

that a substantial volume, at least, 
would be required for a comprehensive 
survey of the methodological problems 
involved in the study of the subject. I 
have very briefly surveyed that field, or a 
considerable part of it, in a paper pub- 
lished a little over a year ago.' In this 
case I have limited mysclf, mainly, to a 
consideration of two concepts that seem 
to me to be important in the definition of 
our objects of attention in this general 
field. They are, first, the concept of cul- 
ture as that which shapes and is reflected 
in the personality and attitudes of mem- 
bers of a group; and, second, the concept 
of the ‘‘marginal man,"’ to which I shall 
endeavor to give a special and limited 
application involving also the concept of 
cultural and racial ‘‘frontiers.’’ I have 
also assumed that, for present purposes, 
the very general topic, ‘‘Race and Culture’’ 
is to be considered with particular ref- 
erence to the eminently concrete and 
practical question of race relations— 
specifically the relations of the white and 
Negro races in the United States. 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society in Atlanta, Georgia, April 17-18, 


1936. 
1 American Journal of Soctology, XL, 440-452 (Janu- 


ary, 1935). 
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As I have briefly pointed out elsewhere, 
following the lead of various other 
writers, scientific interest in race, na- 
tionality, and race relations was until 
recently expressed for the most part in 
researches into race differences. It was 
felt, in a way not very difficult to under- 
stand and appreciate, that the establish- 
ment of accurate knowledge of the 
inherent differences between the races 
would sufficiently explain and justify the 
relations of those races, that is, the exist- 
ing attitudes of dominance and submission, 
discrimination, and the like. Gradually, 
however, and chiefly in quite recent years, 
it has come to be believed by students of 
the subject, first, that differences in 
mentality and fundamental behavior tend- 
encies or capacities between existing racial 
or nationality groups could not be de- 
scribed or measured easily, if at all; 
second, that two such categories of 
people found in a single population do not 
differ in any of their traits of mind or be- 
havior as radically as has been assumed, 
but rather that they overlap a great deal, 
to say the least, in practically any and 
every trait by which one may choose to 
compare them; third, that the differences 
of mentality and behavior between the 
members of any two such racial groups are 
primarily differences of acquired traits— 
cultural traits—rather than of biologically 
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inherited or racial traits in the strict 
sense. As a consequence of this shift of 
scientific opinion, the investigation of 
problems of race relations has come to be 
conceived more and more as a task of 
research into facts of culture. It has also 
been felt, increasingly, that the cultural 
differences between two racial groups liv- 
ing in close physical contact with each 
other, have probably become what they 
are as a result largely of the past inter- 
action and relations of the two groups. 
In a more precise sense than was previ- 
ously possible, it has been asserted lately 
that race relations and racial interaction are 
in themselves topics which merit careful 
study. The past and present relations of 
the races, it is felt, cannot be explained 
simply as the inevitable result of the 
differences between those races, but the 
present differences between the races must, 
in considerable part, at least, be explained 
in terms of their past and present relations. 

Among methods of study which may be 
expected to illuminate the subject of race 
relations, then, we may include provi- 
sionally the whole range of methods 
which have been devised for the study of 
culture, but in my opinion all of these 
methods will not prove to be equally valid 
or valuable in this connection. The 
origins of the scientific study of culture 
have been various, and in part quite 
obscure; but we ought to note briefly that, 
in the course of its development, cultural 
anthropology has been treated, to a con- 
siderable degree, as a virtually mate- 
rialistic science, one which is concerned 
with the artefacts made and used by 
various groups, and with the geographic 
distribution of these and other culture 
data. In fact the study of culture has 
assumed in part the character of a branch 
of geography. Culture may also be con- 
ceived, however, not as a material phe- 
nomenon primarily, if at all, but as 





something which exists in the behavior 
and personality of human beings. It is 
one of my principal contentions in this 
paper that the study of culture as guided 
by the latter conception can contribute 
more to the understanding of the interre- 
Jations of racial and cultural groups than 
the more objective and materialistic 
approach though both have their value. 
When studied from the materialistic 
point of view, culture tends to appear as a 
feature of the economy of human society. 
As such, it has an important bearing on 
some of the most fundamental problems 
of race relations in the United States. 
For culture, of course, does not function 
or change in a vacuum; in fact, it may be 
regarded as the sum of instrumentalities 
by which persons and groups effect an 
adjustment or adaptation between them- 
selves and their physical environment. In 
other words, culture may be regarded as a 
feature of the general economy—in a 
fairly conventional sense of the term—of 
a society and its component groups. It 
must not be forgotten, accordingly, that 
race and culture are to be studied in the 
context of all that one can know and 
understand about the general and specific 
facts of interracial competition and co- 
operation. Ray Stannard Baker pointed 
out thirty years ago that the ‘‘color line’ 
is a function of the competitive situation 
in which white people and Negroes are 
reciprocally involved; no doubt this 
interpretation was not original with him, 
and it is as relevant today as when he 
wrote the articles that were eventually 
collected in his Following the Color Line 
(1908). The changing occupational and 
pecuniary status of Negroes in a society 
that is predominantly white needs to be 
carefully studied and its consequences 
analyzed. For the same reason, the 
changing geographic distribution of the 
two great racial groups, and their relative 
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and absolute increase in numbers, should 
be considered an aspect of the background 
of the cultural relations of the races. 
But when culture is regarded as something 
that manifests itself in human personality, 
something that is given in human experi- 
ence and known most immediately as a 
phase of that experience, economic and 
geographic facts become context for the 
study of culture, rather than primary 
culture data. 

When studied in its relation to per- 
sonality, culture may still be regarded as a 
factor in an economy, but in this case the 
economy which concerns us is not that 
with which the professional economists 
have been primarily occupied, but a 
moral economy, in the phrase popularized 
by Ralph Barton Perry, or a moral order. 
It is that aspect of the organization of 
human society in which the various diver- 
gent and conflicting claims of persons and 
groups are reconciled, integrated, and, so 
far as may be, brought into a state of 
equilibrium. Conflict has been hitherto, 
and probably will be for some time to 
come, an inescapable feature of the inter- 
action of the white and Negro elements of 
the American population. But conflict, 
in the sense in which I use the term here, 
has invariably a moral character. In so 
far as it is a form of interaction which 
takes place between persons or groups 
who are to some extent in contact with 
each other, the psychic mechanism which 
Mead termed ‘‘taking the rdle of the 
other’ inevitably comes into play; the 
adversaries take each others’ points of 
view, with greater or less success, and the 
result is the formation, in the personality 
of everyone involved, of attitudes of 
sympathy and blame, in varying propor- 
tions. The conflict is, therefore, as vari- 


ous writers have observed, transferred to 
an internal theatre; it becomes a mental 
and moral struggle in each person's mind, 


and from this the social conflict derives 
a moral significance for everyone who is 
concerned with it. 

This interpretation might be elaborated 
at great length, but space and the paucity of 
illustrative material at my disposal pre- 
vent me from undertaking such elabora- 
tion here. If I may be allowed to assume, 
for present purposes, that the interpreta- 
tion of race relations which I have briefly 
indicated is already somewhat familiar, 
it will suffice to point out the methodo- 
logical implication, namely, that it is in 
the experience of individuals, their subjec- 
tive experience as known to them and 
susceptible of being reported by them, that 
the data for the study of race relations 
from the viewpoint that I have just sug- 
gested may be found. In other words, 
race relations, conceived as cultural, may 
profitably be studied from ‘‘life-history”’ 
documents, or by the method of ‘‘case- 
study,’’ in the best scientific sense of the 
term. Thomas and Znaniecki have dem- 
onstrated, in The Polish Peasant, the value 
of life histories and other ‘‘personal 
documents’’ for the study of culture. It 
is in such sources, and in the last analysis, 
I think, only in such source materials or 
by closely related interview methods that 
we can secure the knowledge of interracial 
attitudes and their genesis that we need 
for the adequate understanding, and per- 
haps the eventual improvement, of race 
relations. 

This method of research, like others, is 
limited at a given time bythe availability 
of the type of data demanded; that is, the 
knowledge we can establish in this way is 
circumscribed by the limitations of the 
method, whether those limitations be 
intrinsic or adventitious. It has been a 
melancholy fact about the development of 
social science, and sociology in particular, 
that in our struggle to perfect scientifically 
valid methods, by means of which verifi- 
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able knowledge can be secured, we have 
placed severe handicaps upon our efforts 
to establish the knowledge which we need 
for practical purposes. Consideration of 
this aspect of the matter leads me to 
remark, parenthetically, that the pursuit 
of sociological knowledge, in this or any 
other field, should not be estopped by the 
restrictions of particular methods of in- 
vestigation which research workers are 
striving to perfect. If someone can give 
us new and illuminating hypotheses or 
theories concerning some aspect of the 
general subject with which we are con- 
cerned as sociologists, we should certainly 
accept his contribution gratefully, even 
though he can give no satisfactory account 
of the method by which he arrived at them. 
Scientific knowledge is validated in the 
end by its usefulness, by its power to 
render something of importance more 
intelligible than it previously was, rather 
than by the methods by which we get it. 

At any rate, it is a thesis of this paper 
that the life history method, or the 
method of ‘‘case study,’ is one of great 
promise for use in the study of race and 
culture and race relations; I believe, too, 
that this method is in a way to be im- 
proved so that it can yield results that 
different students can agree upon.’ I 
think it promises to help us answer such 
important questions as the following: 
How are the attitudes which are the 
elements of race relations formed? How 
are the cultural characteristics and re- 
ciprocal attitudes of whites and Negroes 
changing? Where is the ‘‘color line," 
and is it moving? 

The foregoing leads us by a natural 
transition to the topic of racial and cul- 
tural frontiers or ‘‘margins,’’ and the 
problems presented and the data afforded 
by those living on these margins. It may 


2See the very suggestive recent volume by John 
Dollard, Criteria for the Life History. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935. 


be asserted with some reason that the 
study of Negro problems and race relations 
in the South has been vitiated heretofore 
by a too great preoccupation with the 
condition and characteristics of those 
Negroes who live at the center of the social 
and economic territory, so to speak, in 
which their race is found. In other 
words, studies of the ‘‘Negro problem"’ 
that have been accredited as scientific 
have been concerned chiefly with the 
masses of agricultural, domestic, and 
unskilled industrial workers. It must be 
granted that in the past the bulk of the 
Negro population of the United States 
has been employed in these occupations. 
But by the very nature of their status, 
which I am referring to, ineptly perhaps, 
as “‘central,’’ these Negroes are somewhat 
insulated and protected against the forces 
making for change in the total relations 
of their race to the white population. 
Such forces naturally operate first and 
most directly, as a rule, upon the persons 
living on the interracial frontier or mar- 
gin—the ‘‘marginal men,’ as Park and 
others have termed them. It is the Ne- 
groes who, by hook or crook, have been 
able to establish themselves in occupations 
and other positions in the white man’s 
world not previously held by representa- 
tives of their race who both incarnate in 
themselves, and are affected by, the forces 
which may subvert the existing inter- 
racial order. 

It is a commonplace but significant 
remark that the Negro becomes a “‘prob- 
lem,’ from the standpoint of the white 
man and perhaps from his own standpoint 
when he gets ‘‘out of his place,’’—in other 
words, in some position in which white 
people are not accustomed to see Negroes, 
and in which, perhaps, they are not accus- 
tomed to find themselves. Even though 
this does not bring the Negro into any 
closer contact with white people than 
before—and in fact it is quite likely to 
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make his relations with them more formal] 
and distant than those of his kinsmen of 
the servant class, still it involves new 
kinds of contact, new forms of interaction 
between black and white; and it inevitably 
evokes new attitudes on both sides, the 
study of which may yield some knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of the future. 
Some of the experiences recounted by 
James Weldon Johnson in Along This Way 
are interesting in this connection. 

To be sure, Negroes of the large category 
of domestic and personal servants, and 
also a great many of those employed in 
agriculture, live in fairly close and con- 
tinuous contact with white people, but 
these relations between the races are, for 
the most part, of characteristically stereo- 
typed kind; it is not on this margin of 
race relations, if we may call it that, that 
the forces and tendencies of change work 
most strongly. Nevertheless it is doubt- 
less true, as various commentators have 
remarked, that the personal acquaintance- 
ships formed on this frontier between the 
races continually exercise a solvent effect 
upon the established patterns of race rela- 
tions; and it may be worth while to make 
a special effort to discover and describe 
such effects. 

Due to one feature of the pattern of race 
relations established in this country—the 
maintenance of the color line so that all 
those who are known to have any Negro 
ancestry are classed as Negroes—the 
marginal persons in the American race 
relations situation are almost invariably 
Negroes, within the meaning of the term 
current in this country, though many of 
them, to be sure, are nearly white. This 
is, of course, the reason why Park has 
referred to the mulatto as the ‘marginal 
man.’ It is not necessarily, however, the 
Negro of a certain light shade who is, in 
the fundamental intention of the term, 
““marginal,’’ but any person, whatever 
his color, who participates in the group 
life and culture of both races, and par- 
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ticularly the one who occupies a novel or 
unusual position in this respect. It may 
be noted in passing that all Negroes in 
America are to some extent marginal; 
they all live in a distinctive social and 
cultural world of their own, except for the 
few who are successfully passing as white, 
but they all live and participate to some 
extent also in the white man's world. 
This is the basis for Moton’s remark that 
Negroes know white people much better, 
on the whole, than whites know Negroes. 
Few American whites live very far out on 
the interracial margin, known facts as to 
the relations ef white men with colored 
women notwithstanding. The relation 
of the sexes is not necessarily, except in a 
special and limited sense, an intimate 
relation. 

The main point of these remarks, for 
our present purpose, is that the study of 
the experiences of these marginal persons 
may be expected to yield a great deal of 
knowledge about race relations, and par- 
ticularly knowledge of the possibilities 
and tendencies of change in this field. 
The experience of the marginal man, 
which of course must be studied mainly by 
some variety of case study or life history 
method, may be expected to give us valu- 
able clues to the future trend of race 
relations. 

Nothing in the foregoing is intended as 
a general depreciation of all statistical 
approaches to the problems of race and 
culture. In my remarks concerning the 
competitive background or economic foun- 
dation of race relations, particularly, I 
have indicated a field of inquiry in which 
I am convinced that statistical methods 
can be used to advantage. Because of my 
own relative ignorance and inexperience 
in statistical research, however, I have 
so limited the scope of this paper as to 
omit all discussion of the applicability of 
statistical methods in the study of race 
and culture. 
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REGIONS 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


University of Chicago 


UCH attention is now being given 
to the study of regions. The 
outstanding contribution to the 

subject has been the monumental volume 
by Odum.! Some significant comparisons 
and conclusions have also been made in a 
report of the National Resources Com- 
mittee. One reason for the revival of 
interest in regions has been the manifest 
limitations of local communities and 
states to deal with issues such as relief 
and unemployment, precipitated by the 
great depression of the 1930's and the 
ensuing recovery. The result was that 
many such issues had to be dealt with by 
the central government at Washington as 
shown by such activities as those of the 
National Recovery Administration and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Many questions before these two 
administrations proved to be regional, 
transcending state lines. Also there has 
been some protest at the extent of cen- 
tralization of power in the federal govern- 
ment. If there were regional govern- 
ments, some issues, large for states, could 
be handled by them, instead of being 
centralized in Washington. Thus there 
are regional banks and branch establish- 
ments of industries. 

While the depression accentuated in- 
terest in regions, the situation thus 
dramatized had been developing for a long 
time without much attention being paid 
toit. The real cause is thought to be the 
growth of transportation and communica- 
tion inventions, and their extension, 


1 Howard W. Odum: Southern Regions’ of the United 
States, 1936. 

* Regional Factors in National Planning and De- 
velopment, 1935. 


with allied developments in industry, over 
the whole country. Distances are shorter 
than in the horse-and-buggy days, with 
the very inferior roads of the time. 
Boundary lines of cities, counties, and 
states, to have the same economic meaning 
as formerly should be extended or abol- 
ished. To do this is of course most diffi- 
cult politically. The result is the grow- 
ing importance of regions, whether or 
not regional governments or their counter- 
part extra-governmental regional adminis- 
trative units are set up. 


THE CONCEPT OF REGION 


The significance of the problem calls 
for some examination of the concept, 
which like many terms in the language 
describes an earlier condition. The region 
in former times meant a large area that 
was sufficiently distinguished by climate 
or geography to possess characteristic 
traits. Such regions had natural bound- 
aries of rivers, deserts, or large bodies of 
water which impeded migration and 
transportation. It was isolation as well 
as a specific climate that led to such dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as dialects, 
manners, and customs. Peculiarities of 
dress are still found on isolated islands 
or inaccessible mountains. Regions may 
even develop common bodily characteris- 
tics such as hair color or head form 
through inbreeding and environmental 
influence. 

The question naturally rises, does this 
early meaning of region carry over into 
modern times? Doubt arises because of 
the influence in breaking down isolation 
by the automobile and airplane, as well as 
the railroad which is responsible for the 
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flowering of cities. The railroad has 
superimposed cities on the original region. 
In this sense cities may be extraneous 
phenomena found in regions, but not 
especially the contribution of these re- 
gions. This statement is undoubtedly 
extreme, since many of the inhabitants of 
a city come from the surrounding region. 
Still, since cities are by their nature on the 
great arteries of traffic along which the 
diffusion of goods, styles, inventions, 
literature, and migrants is made, they 
should thus tend to be alike. Residents 
of cities see the same advertisements of 
cigarettes, the same assortment of moving 
pictures, they purchase the same brands 
of goods. If one could suddenly with- 
draw cities which have thus been super- 
imposed on regions, it is argued, then the 
regions should have more differences and 
distinguishing traits. Do not cities cut 
across the regional idea and destroy the 
old conception based upon isolation due 
to desert, mountain, and water? Are 
there not really two different things, 
cities and regions? 


INTERREGIONAL COMPARISONS, URBAN 
AND RURAL 


It is possible to put this theory to the 
test. The verification can be tried by 
comparing cities of different regions and 
the non-urban areas of the same regions to 
see whether the cities of different regions 
resemble each other more than do the non- 
urban regions. The idea in using non- 
urban parts of regions is that they are 
supposed to be more truly like the regions 
of earlier times. This comparison be- 


tween urban parts of regions and the non- 
urban parts has been done for eighteen 
traits, listed in the accompanying table, 
chosen at random without reference to 
their being used to test the resemblance of 
interregional cities. 

The regions compared are three: the 


south, including Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas but omitting Maryland and West 
Virginia: the northeast including New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States: 
the middlewest including the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas on the west and 
Ohio on the east. These regions were 
chosen before the excellent classification 
of Odum was available. The cities com- 
pared were in two groups, to eliminate the 
factor of size, those between 50,000 and 
100,000 and those between 100,000 and 
300,000. For the non-urban areas, a 
sample of counties was chosen from each 
region in which there were no urban 
communities with over 2,500 inhabitants. 
It was not possible to get the data desired 


TABLE I 


Numsers OF CIT1IEs AND CouNTIES BY REGIONS 








| CITIES BY POPULA- 
| TION CLASSES 
| RURAL 
| a nee 
300,000- | 100,000~- 
100,000 $0,000 
ee recren (ee ee Pee — i 
| 
Northeast..... Pee ee a 43 
Middlewest...... | 16 | 20 43 
| | 
ee eS. 22 42 
| 





for the open country alone without any 
hamlets or villages. These strictly rural 
counties represent in general the more 
backward counties, economically. But 
for this reason they more closely ap- 
proximate the earlier idea of region. 
The numbers of these communities are 
shown in Table I. 

In Table II are shown the comparisons 
by regions of differences between cities 
and differences between rural counties in 
the eighteen traits. The reading of this 
table may be illustrated by a considera- 
tion of the comparisons in regard to size 
of family. The average sizes of the family 
in southern cities and in northeastern 
cities of the smaller populations differ by 
16 persons in 1oo families, while the 
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differences for rural counties of the two 
regions is 47 as is seen by consulting 
Table I]. The cities are thus more alike 
than the rural counties. When the South 
is compared with the Middlewest in the 
same trait the cities differ by 9 and the 
rural counties by 41. Again the theory 
is supported. But when the Northeast 
is compared with the Middlewest the rural 
counties are found to be more alike than 
the cities. Likewise for the larger cities, 
their resemblance is greater in two out 
of three possible comparisons. For the 
whole table there are 108 comparisons, 
between interregional average cities and 
interregional average rural counties. In 
only 52 of these comparisons is the city 
resemblance greater than the rural re- 
semblance. The cities then between re- 
gions are as unalike as the rural parts of 
regions, and the theory outlined in pre- 
vious paragraphs is not supported by this 
test. 

There is another way of measuring 
differences, than the difference between 
the averages by regions. This other 
method is to throw together all the cities 
of a population class for all the regions and 
measure by the standard deviation how 
much scatter or cluster there is. For the 
larger cities when thrown together the 
standard deviation in the case of size of 
family is .19. When the rural counties 
are all included in one distribution their 
scatter is about twice as great, as shown 
by a standard deviation of .41. The cities 
ate thus more alike than the rural coun- 
ties, and the theory is thus supported 
by this one case. There are 36 such pos- 
sible comparisons of the scatter of cities 
as compared with the scatter of rural 
counties. In just half the scatter is 
greater for cities, than for rural counties. 
There is then no difference shown between 
interregional comparisons of cities and 
the interregional comparisons of rural 
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regions. The theory is thus not supported 
when all cases are considered. 

The question may be attacked in 
another way, by comparing the data on 
the traits for the whole region, including 
both urban and rural, instead of comparing 
only the rural counties of regions. This is 
what is meant when, say, the North is 
compared with the South. Such a differ- 
ence between regions can then be com- 
pared with the difference between the 
cities of the two regions. The method is 
exactly like that described in preceding 
paragraphs, except that here the cities 
are compared with whole regions instead 
of with rural counties. There are 108 
such comparisons and the average of the 
cities of one region resembled the average 
of the cities of another region more than 
the total region resembled each other in 
58 comparisons, while the regions were 
more alike than the cities were in 50 com- 
parisons. By this test then cities are, 
contrary to the theory advanced, more 
alike than regions, only to a negligible ° 
degree.* By all three tests the theory as 


previously stated is not supported. 
INTRA-REGIONAL COMPARISONS OF URBAN- 
RURAL AND INTERREGIONAL URBAN 


COMPARISONS 


There is however variation of the theory 
which will now be formulated and tested. 
The injection of cities into the regional 
picture following the power age intro- 
duced an extraneous element, for surely 


3 A study of single traits is revealing, but there is 
hardly space for such description. It may be noted 
from the distribution of the foreign-born that they 
are not diffused over the country as readily as mer- 
chandise. The cities tend to be more alike in sex 
ratios and age distributions than do rural districts. 
Differences in income are a barrier to diffusion, as 
perhaps is the case of the spread of the radio to the 
South. The resemblance seems to be rather striking 
between the rural counties of the Northeast and of 
the Middlewest in the traits here studied. 
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the gteat city is a strange phenomenon 
as compared with farm and hamlet. 
Accordingly, the region becomes more 
heterogeneous because of the presence of 
cities. The question therefore arises as to 
how serious this heterogeneity is in mak- 
ing regional comparisons. If differences 
within a region are greater or more 
numerous than differences between re- 
gions, then the differences between re- 
gions are thereby less significant. 

This theory may be tested by comparing 
the differences between cities and rural 
counties within a region with the differ- 
ences between the two regions in various 
characteristics. This was done first by 
comparing urban-rural differences within 
a region with the urban differences be- 
tween two regions. Thus in the size of 
families the differences between the south- 
ern cities and southern rural counties 
was .60 while the difference between the 
cities of the South and of the Northeast 
was .16. The cities of the South are 
more like the cities of the Northeast 
in the size of family than they are like 
their neighboring southern rural counties. 
There are 216 such comparisons, (2 for 
each of 3 urban-rural intra-regional com- 
parisons, for 18 characteristics for 2 classes 
of cities). In 142 of these 216 compari- 
sons, or two-thirds of the cases, the urban- 
rural differences were greater than the 
interregional city differences. The differ- 
ences between the newer cities and the 
older rural regions is greater than the 
differences between modern cities of differ- 
ent regions. 

It may also be asked, are urban-rural 
differences within a region greater than 
the rural difference between two regions? 
Again there are 216 such comparisons, 
and in 145 of the 216 comparisons or more 
than two-thirds, the urban-rural differ- 
ences within a region are greater than the 
rural differences between regions. Clearly 





then the urban-rural differences over- 
shadow the interregional differences. 

The difference between large cities and 
rural counties without any cities it may 
be remarked, is a difference between two 
extremes. The differences would not have 
been so striking if rural counties had been 
compared with villages, or if towns had 
been compared with cities. But the 
variety caused by including villages and 
towns would have added to the hetero- 
geneity. Certainly the introduction of 
cities into regions does introduce con- 
trasts within a region which in some 
cases clearly over-shadow the regional 
differences. 


CONCLUSION 


The theory that cities are more alike 
than regions is not convincingly sup- 
ported. In about half the cases cities of 
different regions are more different than 
the regions or than the rural parts of 
regions. 

That the cities should be so different 
leads to at least two hypotheses. One is 
that the cities are made up more largely of 
persons from the region immediately sur- 
rounding than they are of persons from 
cities of other regions. For this reason 
cities resemble to some extent the regions 
in which they are located, and are not 
thus superimposed from the outside. 
This theory is in no way contrary to the 
idea of delineating regions in differences 
and resemblances. 

The other hypothesis to explain why 
cities are so different is that cities special- 
ize. While being on the great traffic ways 
and in frequent contact makes for resem- 
blance, still there are specialized cities, such 
as factory towns, trading centers, trans- 
portation points, etc. Differences due to 
specialization would seem to be due to new 
occupations rather than to older regional 
differences. 
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This theory that the great differences 
existing between cities of different regions 
may be due to occupational specialization 
can be tested by taking at random half 
the cities of say the Northeast and half 
the cities of the South in one group and 
the remaining cities of the Northeast and 
of the South into another group. Then 
comparisons can be made between the two 
mixed groups in the eighteen traits in 
exactly the same way that comparisons 
were made between the cities of the North- 
east and the cities of the South. If the 
differences between the two mixed groups 
should prove as great as the differences 
between the cities of the two regions, then 
the differences between the cities of the 
two regions would not be due to regional 
influences but to some other factor such 
as occupational specialization. Such a 
test was made and the differences between 
the two mixed groups was almost negli- 
gible, much less than between the cities of 
the two regions. Hence we conclude 
that cities must mirror regional influences 
and that occupational specialization is of 
little influence. 

On the other hand the data show that 
differences within a region are often 
greater than differences between regions. 
In other words interregional differences 
are in many cases less significant than 
urban-rural differences. A resident of 
say, Richmond, Virginia is in many traits 
more like a resident of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts than he is like a southern neigh- 
bor in rural Isle-of-Wight County, Vir- 
ginia. The resemblance within the region 
(between farm and city) is then less in 
many cases than the resemblances between 
regions. 
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The rise of cities has then not produced 
urban units that are more alike than rural 
units as the theory supposed, but they 
have produced differences within regions 
that overshadow regional differences 
themselves. Such is the conclusion from 
the study of eighteen characteristics, 
chosen at random. Much depends on the 
traits studied and it would be desirable 
to choose other samples of traits to study. 
If other studies bear out these conclusions, 
the implication is not I think that the 
importance of regions will be lessened, 
but rather that their significance will not 
rest mainly upon similarities within 
regions and differences between regions. 
Indeed the greater spread of transportation 
in the future may probably make regional 
differences even less. (It should be noted 
that the influence of new inventions on 
culture traits often accentuates regional 
differences, since at any one time when 
traits and inventions are being diffused, 
one region will have more importations 
and another less, hence interregional 
differences arise. Such was the case with 
the radio in 1930 between the South and 
the Northeast.) The significance of re- 
gions will also be their convenience in size 
for administrative units either govern- 
mental, economic, or social. Regional 
banks are not based on different banking 
methods or little on different industries, 
but rather on other administrative values. 
For the present stage of our social and 
economic development, regions ‘are a more 
convenient size for many purposes than 
states, counties, or cites. There are still 
however, many significant regional differ- 
ences as Odum has shown, and as the tests 
of this study support. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
REGIONS 


JAMES W. FESLER 
University of North Carolina 


ECAUSE the nation has been found 
to be too large, and the individual 
States too small to serve as effective 
administrative areas, many Federal agen- 
cies have divided the United States into 
administrative regions.! The Federal Re- 
serve Districts, the Army's Corps Areas, 
and the Civil Service Commission Districts 
are familiar examples. Because there are 
currently in use over one hundred such 
regional schemes, none of which conforms 
to any other, there has developed a belief 
that an important step toward improving 
public administration would involve the 
abolition of existing regions and the adop- 
tion in their stead of a set of regions uni- 
form for the whole administrative branch 
of the Federal Government. Such a pro- 
posal stems from the passion of human 
minds for reducing multiplicity to unity, 
complexity to simplicity and variety to 
uniformity,—a passion, which if intelli- 
gently directed, may be productive of 
much good. Where, however, there are 
reasonable as well as historical grounds for 
multiplicity, complexity, and variety, this 
passion, if translated into action, may 
result in attempts to solve difficult prob- 
lems through simple and inadequate 
remedies. Such a remedy is the proposal 
of a single regional scheme for Federal 
administration. 
The National Resources Board, ap- 
proaching administrative regions from 
1 Regionalizing agencies are listed, and their 
schemes analyzed in James W. Fesler, ‘Federal Ad- 
ministrative Regions,"’ American Political Science 
Review, 30 (April, 1936), pp. 257-268. Maps of the 
regional schemes are printed in National Resources 
Committee, Regéonal Factors in National Planning and 


Development, (Washington, December, 1935), pp. 
206-22}. 





the standpoint of national planning, in its 
1934 report proposed the introduction of a 
measure of uniformity in these words: 


Many of the present confusing divisions of the 
country appear to have no justification beyond the 
traditions of the bureaus by which they are used. 

If codrdinated planning is to be successful, some 
degree of order must be brought out of the present 
chaos of regions and districts. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that a large number of Federal agencies 
could use the same regional divisions without serious 
detriment to their work.? 


Professor A. N. Holcombe, approaching 
the issue with a consciousness of the need 
for administrative responsibility to public 
opinion, argues that: 


In order to bring expert administration into closer 
touch with the interests to be served, it will be neces- 
sary eventually to standardize the Federal administra- 
tive areas and to create organs for the expression of 
local opinion within each area.® 





* National Resources Board, A Report on National 
Planning and Public Works in Relation to Natural Re- 
sources .. . Washington, December 1, 1934), p. 74. 
In fairness it should be added that the Board also 
observed, ‘‘It would be pedantic, of course, to let a 
desire for uniformity interfere with the varying re- 
quirements of different tasks."’ Ibid. 

3A.N. Holcombe, The New Party Politics (1933), 
p. 140 f. As is noted later in the text, Professor 
Holcombe concedes that the present system, under 
which each agency regionalizes to suit its own con- 
venience, promotes efficiency, but believes it desirable 
to sacrifice some of that efficiency in order to promote 
the development of a sense of administrative responsi- 
bility to public opinion. 

It should also be added that Professor Holcombe 
would lay stress on the word eventually in the passage 
quoted; the writer, on the other hand, believes that 
there are differences in principle between diversity 
and uniformity of regional schemes, and that, barring 
the development of regional governments displacing 
or supplementing the States, uniformity of regions 
will never be desirable. 
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Finally, the National Resources Com- 
mittee in its special study, Regional Factors 
in National Planning and Development, has 
made the following recommendation. 


We recommend pointing Federal policy toward 
regrouping the field districts used by the numerous 
United States agencies . . . in the direction of achiev- 
ing a limited number of regional centers, say 10 to 12. 
It is, of course, necessary and desirable that there be 
many types of districts for the many different agencies 
of the Federal Government ranging over many kinds 
of public services. But there are distinct advantages 
in economy of time and effort in directing these 
organizations more sharply toward some simpler 
framework. With concentration of their field head- 
quarters the establishment of 10 or 12 somewhat 
unified regional agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment could be made to coincide with the State re- 
gional secretariats now developing and might serve 
as centers for regional or subnational planning 
agencies.* 


None of these proposals goes so far as to 
urge without qualification that all agen- 
cies should use a uniform scheme of admin- 
istrative regions, but all are on the surface 
open to such an interpretation. For in- 
stance, the National Resources Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, which begins 
by proposing the regrouping of adminis- 
trative field districts, concludes, after 
paying due respects to the need for 
different regional schemes for different 
governmental functions, by simply sug- 
gesting that the agencies might, as far as 
possible choose the same headquarters— 
cities. Quite apparently, such ambiguous 
proposals as this require further analysis 
and classification before they can serve 
as the basis for discussion. Without in- 
troducing all possible refinements, it is 
possible to group under three heads the 
suggestions of those who would introduce 
greater uniformity into administrative 
regionalization: (1) the establishment of a 
single regional scheme for all Federal 
administrative agencies; (2) the grouping 


4p. xi. 


of administrative agencies into not more 
than a dozen functional categories, for 
each of which a single regional scheme 
should be used; and (3) the selection of 10 
or 12 Cities to serve as headquarters for all 
Federal agencies with field services,—the 
agencies to be left free to draw their own 
regional boundaries so far as such freedom 
does not conflict with uniformity of 
headquarters. 

The imposition of a single regional 
scheme on all Federal agencies is the most 
objectionable of the three proposals be- 
cause it is the most extreme. The very 
fact that no two agencies of the Federal 
Government have adopted the same 
boundaries for regions makes two conclu- 
sions fairly evident. In the first place, 
abolition of the hundred some regional 
schemes now in use, and the substitution 
therefor of one regional scheme would 
disrupt existing field organizations and so 
be characterized by the vices of change per 
se. In the second place, and this is more 
vital since the disadvantages of mere 
change are of but temporary duration, it 
may be concluded that insistence on uni- 
form boundaries would materially dimin- 
ish the efficiency of practically all 
agencies. It does not place one in the 
position of asserting the perfection of the 
status quo to argue, as here one must, that 
the bulk of Federal agencies have chosen 
their present regions with some attention 
to the principles of administrative region- 
alization.’ The amount of territory over 
which a regional office can conveniently 
carry on its activities, the number of 
regional offices which Washington can 
easily supervise, the importance of State 
lines in drawing regional boundaries, the 
relation of the quality of field personnel 


’ The writer has attempted to outline some prin- 
ciples of administrative regionalization in his Federal 
Administrative Regions, planned for publication this 
year. 
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to regional operations, are all problems 
which have been faced by Federal agencies 
and solved on the basis of years of experi- 
ence. The regional boundaries chosen 
are, in most cases, those which have been 
found most convenient for the particular 
field activities of the individual agencies. 
Whatever scheme were adopted as the 
uniform scheme, it would not serve the 
needs of the agencies, individually con- 
sidered, as well as do their own regional 
schemes constructed primarily for their 
particular uses. 

Why, then, is the proposal of a uniform 
regional scheme advanced by responsible 
scholars and planning boards? There 
appear to be two reasons which are not 
altogether consistent with each other. 
In the first it is held that the economy and 
efficiency of the Federal administration as 
a unit would be promoted even though the 
efficiency of the individual agencies were 
reduced; in the second, it is maintained 
that although it may be granted that there 
would be no gains in efficiency or economy 
whatever, administrative responsiveness 
to the public would be promoted by a 
single set of regions. In support of the 
first of these contentions it is argued that 
the efficiency and economy of the adminis- 
trative branch of the Federal Government 
would be promoted by a uniform regional 
scheme, because all major field offices 
could be located together in Government- 
owned buildings (thus saving current 
rental charges), codperation among re- 
gional officials of the various agencies 
would be promoted by their proximity to 
each other, transportation and communi- 
cation expenses incident to inter-agency 
field coéperation would be eliminated, 
and regional personnel, budget, purchas- 
ing, and disbursing bureaus could be 
established for the service of all agencies 
represented in the region. 

Most of these objectives, if realized, 
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would result in real economies and would 
facilitate inter-agency codperation in the 
field. But these results would be achieved 
by a disproportional diminution of the 
efficiency of the individual bureaus. It is 
inconceivable that the inspection of oil 
wells and the inspection of strawberries 
could be well conducted if both activities 
were to operate through the same regional 
scheme, even though that scheme would 
enable codperation between the two types 
of inspectors and would provide common 
office space and staff bureaus. The im- 
pact of the uniform scheme on the individ- 
ual agencies is further evident the more one 
considers the activities for which the 
single scheme would serve. Railroad 
regulation and weather reporting, customs 
collection and maintenance of airways, 
deportation of aliens and supervision of 
postal activities, inspection of naval 
materials and recruitment for the Coast 
Guard, collection of hoarded gold and 
regulation of alcoholic beverages, elimi- 
nation of hog cholera and enforcement of 
collective bargaining laws, supervision of 
highway building and inspection of steam- 
boats, operation of the Federal Reserve 
System and regulation of radio broadcast- 
ing—all these are now carried on through 
regional schemes, and would be among the 
functions which the single regional scheme 
would have to serve. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to draw one set of 
boundaries which would serve well for all 
these activities. 

Professor Holcombe, taking the second 
line of attack, frankly recognizes that the 
efficiency of the individual bureaus would 
be diminished by the requirement that all 
conform to a single regional plan. None- 
theless, he considers such sacrifice of 
efficiency warranted since, in compensa- 
tion, administrative responsibility to the 
public would be increased. The argu- 
ment may be phrased thus: the citizen 
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who has to deal with the field officials of 
many agencies finds himself perplexed by 
the number and variety of locations of 
regional offices; simplification of our field 
organization so that it may be intelligible 
to the ordinary citizen is a necessary re- 
form if administration is to be most 
serviceable to the public. Charles A. 
Beard, referring particularly to the relief 
agencies of the Federal Government, has 
censured the existing complexity and 
urged reform in these words: 


Greater simplicity is needed in the contact between 
all these services and the people at large. The people 

.. are confused and bewildered by the mass of 
agencies at work, and they do not know where to 
turn. *** The relief program... is suffering from 
... the lack of a simple, direct, and executive con- 
tact between the individual needs of the people and 
the maze of agencies ready at hand to serve them. * * * 
There is no use in broadcasting to the press and other- 
wise that a mass of government agencies have been 
created to meet every legitimate call for help. De- 
spite the spread of education, the rank and file are 
still strangers to government agencies; and it is neces- 
sary to point out the place for them to go to in their 
county or city, one individual to see and talk to, 
irrespective of what their problems may be. That 
single contact agency or individual should be thor- 
oughly versed with the government program and all 
the agencies created to carry it out, and should know 
how to place such information at the service of the 
people. Until that lack is supplied, genuine relief 
will be ‘‘spotty"’ and its forces will remain inefficient, 
spending their energies as in the past without ever 
realizing the great ideals they were sct up to attain.® 


The step between Beard's proposal and 
Holcombe’s uniformity of regions is not 
a great one for each is advanced for the 
purpose of realizing the same objective. 
Nonetheless, it may be recognized that 
the needs which Beard so acutely perceives 
may be met without imposing a straight- 
jacket on administrative agencies. Essen- 
tially what is needed is “‘clearing house,” 
or, as Beard has suggested, ‘‘receiving- 
ward"’ offices scattered over the country 


® Charles A. Beard and George H. E. Smith, The 
Future Comes (New York, 1934), pp. 128-130. 


at points readily accessible to citizens. 
With sufficient publicity these offices could 
be built up in the public mind as the 
natural focal points for all inquiries. 
Just as a southern customer of Sears Roe- 
buck Company may write to the Atlanta 
office of the Company, trusting to the 
Company's mail-distributor to forward 
his letter to the appropriate functional 
unit within the office, so the citizen inquir- 
ing about anything the Government does 
might write to the regional office of a 
Federal Information Service, which would 
answer general inquiries itself and for- 
ward specific inquiries to the field repre- 
sentative of the agency under whose 
jurisdiction the subject matter of the 
inquiry appropriately would fall. 

Much of the proposed system has al- 
ready been established by the National 
Emergency Council, whose State Directors 
are entrusted with the following signifi- 
Cant activities: 


1. To operate clearing houses for information con- 
cerning Federal emergency agencies; (a) answering 
and referring inquiries from within the State to 
Federal agencies within the State if possible, or other- 
wise to Washington; and (b) providing factual in- 
formation concerning Federal activities within the 
State. 

2. To serve as chairmen of committees composed 
of the chief State representatives of the various 
Federal agencies; through which committees co- 
operative relationships are maintained between the 
Federal agencies. 

3. To serve as liaison officers between the Federal 
agencies as a group and the State administrations in 
the codperative development and administration of 
Federal and State emergency programs. 

4. To prepare confidential reports to the Acting 
Executive Director every two weeks for the con- 
sideration of the National Emergency Council. 
These contain reviews of progress of cach Federal 
agency in the State, including a critical appraisal of 
the effectiveness of the work and the extent to which 
needs are being met.’ 





7 National Emergency Council, United States Gov- 
ernment Manual (Washington, 1936), p. 481. 
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These activities, for which the State is the 
basic areal unit, owe part of their value to 
the fact that most Federal agencies use the 
States as administrative areas (even if the 
States are further grouped into large ‘‘re- 
gions’). By analogy it is argued that 
similar activities could be conducted on a 
regional scale if all agencies used the same 
regions. The argument has validity, but 
if our attention remains concentrated on 
the immediate matter of simplifying the 
citizen's contact with administration 
(rather than on coérdination of administra- 
tive agencies, codperation of Federal and 
State officials, and reporting on Federal 
activities), uniformity of regions does not 
appear imperative. If the citizens were 
apprised of the regional boundaries fol- 
lowed by the proposed regional clearing 
houses, they would not need to know the 
details of any other regional scheme in 
order properly to address their inquiries. 
If an extensive inter-change of letters were 
necessary, the correspondence subsequent 
to the original inquiry could be directly 
between the citizen and the proper repre- 
sentative of the Federal agency concerned, 
contact between the two being established 
at an early stage through the clearing 
house. This proposal does not involve 
any more red tape than would exist with 
uniform regional schemes, nor, indeed, 
than exists at present without the clearing 
house. A citizen who knew that all 
Federal agencies had regional offices at 
Atlanta under the uniform scheme, and so 
addressed his letter to the Atlanta repre- 
sentative of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, would not get quicker service 
than if he had addressed his inquiry to the 
Atlanta Clearing House under the present 
system of diverse regional schemes. In 
either case action of concrete sort would 
probably not be the function of the re- 
gional office (even of the particular Federal 
agency) but would have to take place 
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through a field agent located in the same 
city or State as the inquirer. So, regard- 
less of which type of organization were 
chosen, there would be a loss of admin- 
istrative speed and a multiplication of 
paper work—which could only be avoided 
if the citizen knew the location of the 
local field offices of the agencies with 
which he had to deal. Even under a 
uniform regional scheme the local field 
offices could not possibly be identical for 
all agencies, and consequently, the citi- 
zen’s contact with his Government would 
not be materially facilitated. 

By the retention of variety in regional 
schemes, coupled with the establishment 
of regional clearing houses on the order of 
the Beard proposal for city and county 
organization, the bureaucratic demands 
for efficiency and economy could be recon- 
ciled with the democratic demands for 
ready access by citizens to their Govern- 
ment. Administrative efficiency and 
economy require variety and complexity 
in regional schemes; administrative re- 
sponsiveness and service to the public 
require simplicity and intelligibility in 
administrative organization. Through 
the proposal outlined both aims are 
realized without a substantial interfer- 
ence by the one with the other. Uni- 
formity of regional schemes, in contrast, 
would unnecessarily sacrifice economy and 
efficiency to democracy. 

Uniformity of regions, if not needed for 
simplification of the citizen’s task in ob- 
taining information from the Govern- 
ment, it is argued, may yet be desirable 
for facilitating that effective public criti- 
cism which is so essential to the mainte- 
nance of administrative responsibility to 
the public. The field agents of a Federal 
administrative agency are at present far 
removed from constant and direct responsi- 
bility to the people. Their lines of re- 
sponsibility run to Washington to their 
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respective bureau chiefs, through them 
to the department heads, and through 
them in turn to the President and the 
Congress. Congress and the President 
are the official representatives of the citi- 
zenry and as such are the official organs 
through which punishment may be meted 
out to bureaucrats who do not temper their 
activities with concern for the citizen. 
The official organs, though, may be bur- 
dened with other work, so inadequately 
informed on administrative details, and so 
far removed from the point at which a 
bureau's field agent performs an act with 
regard to a particular citizen that their 
control may be but slightly effective. 

A more direct control, which would 
both increase public control in general and 
make national administration more palat- 
able to the exponents of local seif-govern- 
ment, it is proposed, would be that of 
regional committees of leading citizens to 
coéperate in making regional national 
administration more efficient, in acting as 
buffers between the administrator and the 
local citizen with a complaint, and in 
themselves criticizing vigorously those 
phases of the regional administratidn 
which impress them as requiring improve- 
ment. Criticism, as a means of control, is 
most effective when it can be concentrated; 
least effective when it must be diffuse. If 
one administrator were the chief of all 
regional administration in the area, citizen 
control through committees and journal- 
istic criticism would operate well, for 
there would be a single target for all shafts. 
If there were no single regional chief, criti- 
cism would have to be particularized 
—one point being made against the Federal 
Housing Administration's regional head in 
Atlanta, another against the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board regional chief at Wins- 
ton-Salem, and so on,—even though all 
the criticism might originate in a single 
State. Uniformity of regional schemes, 


together with the appointment of a 
regional chief with full powers to direct 
Federal activities within the region, 
would by concentrating power also con- 
centrate responsibility and thereby make 
possible effective public criticism of Fed- 
eral administration in the region. 

Few will fail to recognize this as an 
approximation to the prefectural system 
of France or to the intendant of an earlier 
time. The vice lies not, however, in its 
failure to make territorial citizen control 
more effective, but rather in its destruction 
of effective administrative control of 
specialized field services by the functional 
bureaus at Washington. If the regional 
chief among his other duties is to be 
responsible for every Federal agency's 
activities within his region so as to adapt 
administration to the needs and opinions 
of the residents of the region, he will need 
to have a free hand in directing all field 
agents within the region. All orders 
from the Washington headquarters of in- 
dividual agencies will have to come 
through the regional chief en route to the 
field agents, and if the chief dislikes the 
orders, he must have full power to veto 
them. 

If the cardinal principle of public ad- 
ministration is to locate power and re- 
sponsibility clearly, then surely such a 
reform as has been sketched must be 
condemned. The Washington depart- 
ment and bureau chiefs, whom the Presi- 
dent and Congress are now able to hold 
responsible for all phases of the work of 
their agencies, will be reduced to the 
status of advisory bodies, constantly de- 
pendent upon gaining the consent of 
regional chiefs, jacks-of-all trades as 
these must inevitably be, to recommenda- 
tions which they make from their Wash- 
ington headquarters. The regional chief, 
in turn, will be deciding on regional 
administrative policy with regard to 
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everything from customs collection to 
highway building, and from weather 
reporting to regulation of railroads. The 
extent of administrative discretion at 
present is too great to warrant a compla- 
cent attitude based on the belief that an 
administrator is a mere automaton. Un- 
der the proposed reform one of two things 
will happen: either the regional chief 
will become the powerful intendant al- 
ready described, or Congress will have to 
impose rigidity on an administration 
which modern conditions demand should 
be flexible, by specifying in detailed 
statutes all administrative matters on 
which national uniformity will be re- 
quired of regional administrators. 

It is conceivable that although the im- 
position of a single regional scheme on all 
agencies would be undesirable, some 
modified form of the same proposal would 
eliminate the evils of the rejected scheme 
while retaining its good features. The 
modified forms of the proposal appear to 
be two: first, that all Federal agencies 
should be grouped into a few great func- 
tional divisions for each of which one 
regional scheme would be required; and 
second, that although diversity of re- 
gional boundaries should be permissible, 
several cities in the United States should 
be designated as Federal regional centers 
to each of which every Federal agency 
performing field functions would be re- 
quired to assign a representative. 

The first proposal—regional schemes for 
functional groups of agencies—is not one 
of whose merit students of public adminis- 
tration can be confident. No person who 
has undertaken to group Federal bureaus 
by functions will be disposed to minimize 
the difficulty of functional grouping, 
whether it be for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing Federal administrative structure in 
general, or for the purpose of introducing 
a degree of uniformity into field organiza- 
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tion. Should the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration be classified under the heading 
of Housing, of Construction Stimula- 
tion, of Credit, or of Recovery? Does the 
Resettlement Administration belong with 
agencies concerned with agriculture, or 
with those engaged in housing activities, 
or with those dispensing relief? No 
really satisfactory functional grouping of 
administrative agencies is possible until 
each agency is made uni-functional,— 
which is not in itself desirable. Cer- 
tainly the functional grouping of agencies 
for regionalizing purposes should follow, 
not precede, their grouping at Washing- 
ton into executive departments for general 
administrative purposes. 

Assuming, however, that the ten execu- 
tive departments may be rationalized so 
that no department contains agencies un- 
related to the principal departmental 
function, and so that all independent 
administrative establishments have been 
abolished and their functions transferred 
to departmental bureaus,—-it is yet ques- 
tionable whether each department should 
have a single regional scheme to which all 
its bureaus must conform. Among exist- 
ing executive departments the Department 
of Agriculture is one of the best from the 
standpoint of functional unity. Only its 
possession of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the Weather Bureau, and the Forest 
Service is criticised with any frequency. 
Yet it may be questioned whether the 
Department of Agriculture’s activities 
should all take place through a single 
regional scheme. Among the Depart- 
ment’s functions are the following: super- 
vision of grain markets; quarantine of 
livestock and plants; inspection of meat; 
enforcement of the food and drug laws; 
enforcement of Federal game laws; preven- 
tion of soil erosion; regulation of produc- 
tion of corn, oats, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
rice, and livestock; enforcement of market- 
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ing agreements for milk, fruits, and vege- 

tables; and inspection of grain warehouses. 
Careful analysis of these functions will 
make evident the diverse premises, objec- 
tives, and administrative techniques in- 
volved, and will lead, it is believed, to 
the conclusion that regional schemes for 
these functions should not be identical. 
The conclusion may be generalized in this 
form: administrative efficiency will not be 
promoted by the reduction of the num- 
ber of regional schemes to ten or twelve; 
rather, within each of the broad cate- 
gories of Federal functions lie numerous 
more specialized activities which are 
sufficiently unlike to warrant the mainte- 
nance of a separate regional scheme for 
each. 

One of the less ambitious reforms pro- 
posed (and one in which the writer con- 
curs) is that while diversity of regional 
boundaries should be permitted, a degree 
of uniformity in regional headquarters 
might be required. As a matter of fact, 
even without pressure for uniformity, 
administrative agencies have tended to 
select as regional headquarters those cities 
which have already been selected by other 
agencies. This tendency should be en- 
couraged because common headquarters 
will promote codperation among Federal 
field officials, will enable certain admin- 
istrative economies through stenographic 
pools, centralized purchasing, and com- 
mon personnel agencies, and will simplify 
the citizen’s contact with and criticism of 
Federal field administration. The en- 
couragement should consist largely of 
explanation of the advantages of common 
regional headquarters to the individual 
regionalizing agencies. If particular 
agencies find that peculiar factors require 
that they select cities not used as head- 
quarters by other agencies, it is believed 
that they should not be required to adopt 
the central cities. Possibly, if something 
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more than mere suggestion were felt neces- 
sary, the agencies could be required by 
law to select their headquarters from 
among a list of, say, the 21 cities already 
most frequently used,* departures from the 
list being permissible, however, if the 
agency records its reasons for such depar- 
tures and forwards the record to the 
Bureau of the Budget—or some other 
bureau of general administration. This 
procedure would impose no real restraints 
on the selection of headquarters, but 
would definitely show the general policy 
of the Government, and would make the 
regionalizing agency feel that it should be 
able to show a clear case of necessity if it 
wishes to violate that policy. 

While the observations above make 
fairly clear the negative attitude taken 
with respect to Procrustean standardiza- 
tion of administrative regions, they have 
necessarily failed to indicate the writer's 
advocacy of multi-functional regions, 
standardized boundaries, and identical 
headquarters where such reforms will not in- 
terfere with administrative efficiency and ad- 
ministrative responsibility to the public. 

Multi-functional regions are to be 
desired for policy formulation and govern- 
mental planning. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, for example, 
found that planning separately for each 
agricultural commodity and problem was 
not satisfactory.* If wheat acreage is 
reduced, barley acreage may increase; if 
benefit payments are made to land-owners, 


8 These cities, in the order of the frequency of their 
selection as regional headquarters are: San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, New Orleans, Denver, 
Atlanta, St. Paul-Minneapolis, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Baltimore, {Kansas City, Portland, (Ore.), Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Omaha, and Pittsburgh. 

* Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Re- 
gional Problems in Agricultural Adjustment (Washington, 
1935); Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1935, 


pp. 8-10. 
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the plight of the share cropper and tenant 
farmer may be intensified; if benefit pay- 
ments are made to inefficient farmers or to 
farmers on submarginal land, those farmers 
will not, as they should, turn to non-agri- 
cultural occupations, nor will they aban- 
don their Jand to more socially desirable 
methods of land-use. Each agricultural 
problem, in other words, is related to 
other agricultural problems. To deal 
with any of them in isolation from the 
others cannot lead to the development of a 
unified agricultural program. The pro- 
gram, however, cannot be developed on a 
national basis entirely, but must vary 
according to the types of problems char- 
acteristic of the several parts of the United 
States. In summary, planning for agri- 
culture can only take place on a basis of 
multi-functional regions. The same con- 
siderations apply to Federal planning in 
general, as has been recognized by the 
National Resources Committee.'® 

This does not mean that administration, 
as distinct from planning, should neces- 
sarily take place on a multi-functional 
basis. The Mississippi Valley may be an 
excellent multi-problem area for planning 
purposes, but the carrying out of the 
plans when formulated might well occur 
through regions quite different. If, for 
example, the construction of dams, or the 
building of highways, or the prevention 
of soil erosion is determined on as desirable 
for the Valley, the administration may be 
based on the technique of Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States, and in that case State 
boundaries rather than Valley boundaries 
should be followed. Again, the Tennes- 
see Valley may be an appropriate planning 
region, but an administrative region for 
distribution of the electric power gener- 
ated by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
1° National Resources Committee, Regional Factors 


in National Planning and Development (Washington, 
December, 1935). 





should be considerably larger than the 
Valley. Or, the Ozark and Appalachian 
Mountain regions may be appropriate 
multiple problem areas for planning, but 
the actual construction of dams from 
which electricity will be distributed to 
the hill people may well operate through 
quite different administrative regions. 
One more instance: possibly the South 
constitutes a single planning region, but 
it is too large for an administrative region. 

The position of this study with regard 
to uniformity of regional boundaries is 
that greater uniformity is to be desired, 
but that instead of being forced on all 
agencies it should be encouraged only for 
those agencies whose activities will not be 
impaired thereby. Consultation with re- 
gionalizing officials, intensive examina- 
tion of the attempts of some executive 
departments to secure uniformity among 
relatively few bureaus, and consideration 
of the principles which should underlie 
sound regionalization all contribute to the 
conviction that variety of regional bound- 
aries is inevitable and desirable where 
that variety rests on real differences in 
administrative functions. 

Even more than is the case with regional 
boundaries, uniformity of regional head- 
quarters should be encouraged. With this 
may be coupled the proposal that the 
National Emergency Council or some com- 
parable Federal agency should establish 
Federal Information Offices at a few key 
cities in the United States, and that the 
regional boundaries adopted for these 
offices should be widely publicized. Each 
such office should act as a clearing house 
for citizens who live in the region and 
desire information about any phase of 
Federal administration in the area. The 
same office might serve as an agency to 
promote codperation among Federal offi- 
cials in the region and to promote har- 
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monious relations between the inhabitants 
of the region and the Federal officials. 
The head of the office should not be em- 
powered to give orders to employees of 
Federal functional bureaus, but should 
merely act as a facilitator. 

An increased consciousness among ad- 
ministrators of the relation of administra- 
tive regions to the building up of an 
efficient bureaucracy and to the develop- 
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ment of greater administrative responsive- 
ness to the public whom bureaucracy 
serves is, more than anything else, the 
premise upon which improvement of the 


present regional schemes must rest. Such 
an awareness will turn administrators 
toward an evaluation of their own agen- 
cies’ regionalizations in terms which have 
meaning for the future of democratic 
government. 


AND SOCIAL CONTROL* 


WAYLAND J. HAYES 
Vanderbilt University 


YEAR ago a British writer, G. 

D. H. Cole, made an exhaustive 

study of the mass moods which 
preceded the overturn of political, eco- 
nomic, and social arrangements in Europe. 
These included: a growing sense that vast 
potential wealth is going to waste while 
millions go hungry, and productive genius 
is held in chains to obsolete economic 
policies; a fear of insecurity among mil- 
lions who have possessed a measure of 
security; an epidemic insistence that 
something be done even where there is no 
clear notion of what should be done; a 
panic retreat from the terrifying complica- 
tions of modern-world problems to the 
delusive over-simplifications of extreme 
nationalism. Continuing the list further, 
we find a vehement reassertion of the 
rights of private property; a conviction 
that old political parties have gone stale 
and futile; a flight from representative in- 
stitutions to personal leaderships, and a 
tendency to think of politics less in terms 
of adjustment through discussion and 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society in Atlanta, Georgia, April 17-18, 
1936. 


more in terms of coercion through force, 
and, if necessary, through violence. We 
know that these moods have been trans- 
lated into social processes and upheavals 
which have led to very unstable and inse- 
cure social structures. 

This reminds us that in some distant 
day research students will examine the 
vast and accumulating data of this period 
and will attempt to interpret or assign 
causes. Like analyses by physical scien- 
tists who deal with catastrophic changes 
in nature, the stresses and strains will be 
analyzed and described after their occur- 
rence. The immense proportions and 
complexity of the phenomena make under- 
standing and prediction seem relatively 
hopeless. 

But it is the task of science to persist- 
ently analyze recurring phenomena in 
search for valid generalizations upon 
which prediction and control may be 
based. Working hypotheses and theo- 
retical framing are necessary tools in this 
search. It is the problem of this paper to 
present whatever theoretical framework 
we have for interpreting mass processes 
and social movements; and especially to 
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apply this framework to the past and 
current developments in the southern re- 
gions of the United States. The result 
may be over-simplified, but it may aid in 
the comprehension of a vast process which 
is going on under our very eyes. 

Le Bon analyzed historical periods very 
much like the present in his study of The 
Crowd. Martin accepts the essential out- 
lines of the mass process given by Le Bon, 
but adds a psycho-analytic interpretation. 
Students of social psychology and social 
control seem in general to agree upon the 
nature of the process; and conscious efforts 
to control mass action furnish pragmatic 
evidence of validity. Both constructive 
and subversive propaganda employ tech- 
niques and instruments to set the process 
in motion and bring it to preconceived 
ends. 

It may be presumed that masses of 
people, so far as their potential large- 
group relations are concerned, are ordi- 
narily quite individualized. They may be 
represented as a herd or flock following 
routine patterns without consciousness of 
any ethnic totality. Individual difficulties 
and local conflicts may continually occur 
within this mass without any realization 
of their widespread frequency and general 
causation. Thus, suffering, loss, poverty, 
and calamity may be borne by hundreds 
and thousands in a wide region without 
producing mass reaction. Individuals, 
families, and localities may experience ten- 
sions, disorganization, and frustration. 
Various forms of flight such as intra-com- 
munity mobility and migration may occur. 
Hopelessness, fear, and bitterness may 
remain localized though widely diffused. 
The moods listed at the outset may arise, 
spread, and become general. 

Through some apparently sudden occur- 
rence these difficulties, strains, and ten- 
sions are brought to a common focus of 
attention. Such a crisis may be precipi- 


tated by a major threat to security. The 
important fact is that individualization 
and localization disappear and mass con- 
sciousness arises out of the focusing upon 
a common stimulus, except, however, in 
the case of extreme or intense crises when 
the probable result is panic and chaos 
rather than large-group consciousness and 
solidarity. Generally, the first reaction 
to a crisis is an orderly milling or rotation 
to discover means of solution or escape. 
In physical movements such as mobs and 
rushes the rotary action or milling literally 
precedes the final plunge toward an objec- 
tive. Analogously, in ideational crises 
the masses of people are tense, alert, and 
confused, but listening to a round of pro- 
posals and doctrines of salvation. Pre- 
ceding and during the milling phase 
leaders arise to define the situation. 
These leaders may really serve two func- 
tions. Having insight, they perceive the 
trends and developments long before the 
masses are aware of an approaching change, 
and by their writing or speaking they 
become factors in the precipitation of the 
crises. And during the milling which 
fellows they further define the situation 
and suggest programs or plans for solution. 
There may be a fair degree of similar- 
ity in defining the situation by various 
potential leaders; or, on the contrary, 
the masses may have a number of inter- 
pretations placed before them. And 
most certainly, a great variety of 
proposed panaceas will be formulated and 
urged. 

The general effect of this mingling of 
true and false prophecy is to provoke 
further confusion, heighten tension and 
fear, increase suggestibility, and intensify 
a desire for action in some direction. This 
is a dangerous phase of the mass process 
because action may follow the lead of any 
fanatic or demagogue who may succeed in 
getting the balance of attention by manip- 
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ulating stereotyped symbols, traditions, 
and taboos. This is a time when a 
simple magic formula may be chosen to 
resolve complex and stubborn situations. 
This is a time when the weight and logic 
of previous conditioning will challenge 
all the resources of science and statesman- 
ship. For it must be remembered that if 
the masses accept a suggestion at this 
period and are started in one direction 
their pent-up emotion will make any 
turning back, or toleration of difference, 
or rationalization impossible. The prob- 
lem of statesmanship and scientific leader- 
ship involves the scattering of attention 
and the delay of action; with the ultimate 
substitution of rational processes for 
emotional ones. If this cannot be done, 
emotion must exhaust itself through ac- 
tion, and reconstruction may have to 
begin from ashes. 

The process has been described by 
Lindeman as it is consciously employed to 
bring about community change. It is 
obvious that crises must be consciously 
precipitated in communities if their nor- 
mal inertia is to be overcome. This is 
done by spreading and projecting a ‘‘con- 
sciousness of need’’ in the community; but 
if this effort is successful, it is followed 
by the ‘‘emotional impulse to meet the 
need quickly.’’ At this time the strategy 
of the leader is to have a number of solu- 
tions presented in order to produce a ‘‘con- 
flict of solutions’’ and delay action. Then 
investigation may be welcomed and scien- 
tific findings may be submitted. The 
complexity revealed by conflicting solu- 
tions and the delay for investigation paves 
the way for discussion, and the orderly 
process of rejecting absolutes and arriving 
at satisfactory compromise. This brief 
analysis may emphasize the fact that re- 
search not only serves as a basis for mass 
action, but that it may aid in breaking 
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down emotional fixation and sublimating 
an otherwise irrational process. 

Lippmann has analyzed the process of 
public opinion, including the obstacles to 
rational solutions of public questions. 
And he has concluded that the accumula- 
tion of uniform public records plus expert 
analysis and interpretation furnish the 
only hopeful basis for action in this com- 
plex world. He has contributed a great 
deal to our understanding of the miass 
process. We live in a world that is so 
vast and intricate that it must be con- 
structed in imagination from whatever 
materials are accessible. Because of self 
interest; class alignment; multiplicity, 
speed, and relative intensity of stimuli; 
previous conditioning; inaccuracy of news 
reporting; and resulting attention, we are 
inclined to view the world in terms of 
stereotypes. These stereotypes or stand- 
ardized pictures are associated with, or 
involve blind spots, which being inter- 
preted means that the picture we bring to 
a situation is so vivid that we fail to see 
some of the more subtle realities. Thus a 
leader of mass movements may define a 
situation in stereotyped terms and produce 
action which is totally blind to reality. 
In fact, this is inevitable unless compre- 
hensive research material is used to con- 
struct a realistic picture. 

This very brief and simplified review of 
theory can now be used as a framework 
for interpreting some major developments 
in the Southeastern Region of the United 
States. The hypothesis is advanced that 
such an interpretation facilitates compre- 
hension of the present, and suggests the 
determination of alternative outcomes in 
the future. It will be seen that a major 
crisis exists in the region, which is not 
yet fully realized by the masses, but that 
the conditions which brought it about are 
becoming more acute. It will be observed 
that many writers and speakers are 
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attempting to define the situation and are 
urging diverse and conflicting solutions. 
It will appear that there is at present no 
distinct focus of attention upon any leader 
or plan; and that there is, therefore, no 
emotional fixation nor movement toward 
any particular objective. It is recognized 
that this interpretation is more hazardous 
than weather prediction because the tem- 
peratures, pressures, currents, fogs, clouds, 
and tornadoes of social meteorology are 
more variable than their physical counter- 
parts. But before a blow begins we may 
scan the horizon and look at our instru- 
ments. 

Many facts point to the existence of a 
southern crisis. A region which has 
organized a large part of its attention, 
labor, soil, and hope around a single 
crop—cotton—finds the demand for the 
crop steadily decreasing, the soils well 
nigh exhausted, its labor unrewarded, and 
its hope fading. Furthermore, the decline 
of cotton production is likely to continue 
on account of decreasing exports, foreign 
production, reduction of home consump- 
tion by substitutes, unfavorable advan- 
tage of southwestern competition, soil 
depletion, and demand for higher stand- 
ards of living for workers. The sense of 
this crisis has not spread widely as yet, 
chiefly because the wind was tempered 
by federal aid; and also because the masses 
inherit a pattern of drudgery, ignorance, 
poverty, debt, tenancy, and subservience. 
They will not become aroused until they 
are cast adrift from their hovels and 
drudgery through the blind process of 
competition, or find it necessary to change 
the pattern of their lives. But when the 
customary usage of half the land and 
the pattern of living of half the popu- 
lation are compelled to change in a rela- 
tively short time, masses will discover that 
something is wrong. The successful 
application of a cotton picking machine 
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will only hasten and complicate the 
calamity. The industrial situation is also 
critical. Home owned and chain indus- 
tries alike have taken over the pattern of 
paternalism and dependency which char- 
acterized the semi-feudal order of the 
past. Purchasing power has been kept 
low, while the work has been laid on 
heavily—women and children carrying 
the load usually accorded them by such an 
order. Because these industrial workers 
left the fields and hills to improve their 
lot, their bitter disappointment often 
leads to their resistance,—and discipline 
by state militia. But they have achieved 
no general sense of crisis. 

The increasing volume of writing about 
the South by persons within and without 
the region is not to be interpreted simply 
as a revival of learning or the rich fruitage 
of higher education. The content of 
much of this writing is symptomatic of 
the approaching difficulty. Selected titles 
include: I Take My Stand, The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy, The Changing South, King 
Cotton is Sick, Darker Phases of the South, 
When Southern Labor Stirs, Lynching and the 
Law, What Nationalism Means to the South, 
American Crusades, Northern Imperialism, 
andsoon. Fiction gives a large emphasis 
to pathological conditions in the South. 
It is not to be construed that all writing 
is focused upon problems, but there can 
be little doubt of an increasing ratio com- 
parable to the 50's and late 80's. Politi- 
cal, economic, and sociological studies 
likewise point to a crisis. A brief analy- 
sis of some of this writing will show how 
leaders or ‘‘schools’’ define the situation 
and how they propose to save it. 

One “‘school’’ finds the major source 
of southern ills in the dominance of the 
industrial Northeast. Their analysis of 
the evils of industrialism is very similar 
to that made by leading socialists and 
communists, but they escape these labels 
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by placing all the blame squarely on the 
North while espousing an agrarian ideal 
and clinging to laissez-faire individualism. 
They date the outpouring of calamity 
from the ‘‘New South’’ movement when 
industry was urged to come in and bless 
the region. City growth, impersonal 
relations, regimentation of life and work, 
and exploitation are associated with in- 
creased _industrialization. Strangely 
enough they do not find so much exploita- 
tion in the ‘Old South."’ The displace- 
ment of refined and benevolent squires by 
crude and grasping Babbitts is a source of 
real grief. Some members of this school 
are definitely isolationists and sectionalists 
who scorn the TVA and other federal 
efforts because they are often headed by 
non-regional executives and directors. 
It is implied that the Southeast is under 
such tyranny that it is powerless to make 
any significant adjustments from within. 
Obviously political relations must be 
altered and the section must become auton- 
omous if its strength is to be released and 
its mission fulfilled. After gaining sec- 
tional freedom and balanced privilege the 
next steps are somewhat vague or contra- 
dictory. Some ‘‘agrarian’’ writers advo- 
cate a modified feudalism with holders of 
small lands being unable to sell their 
holdings and being under strict regulations 
and penalties as to the care and use of the 
lands. Other writers seem to hold the 
Jeffersonian ideal of a government by 
small, independent, self-sustaining farm- 
ers, who shall develop the fine arts, re- 
fined tastes, diverse interests, and gentle- 
manly bearing of a Jefferson without his 
retinue of servants or the equivalent of his 
pretentious dwelling at Monticello. They 
have rendered a very real service by vividly 
exposing the shallow values and injustices 
of money economy, as well as the signifi- 
cance of extra-regional control. How- 
ever, without meaning to inflame or 
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emotionalize the populace, they may play 
into the hands of demagogues who use 
sectional prejudices to keep the masses 
enslaved. 

Broadus Mitchell, a leading southern 
writer On socio-economic questions traces 
southern agricultural and industrial ills 
to the prevailing system of production for 
profit rather than for use—or, monetary 
values being held superior to human 
values. A collectivist or socialist state 
is frankly prescribed for remedy. Many 
persons outside the region are making the 
same diagnosis. And others within the 
region are not only beginning to write in 
a similar vein, but are leading tenant 
farmers in open revolts which look toward 
such a solution. 

Still another leadership recognizes a 
crisis for the South in the rapid develop- 
ment of economic nationalism chiefly 
through high tariffs and other isolationist 
policies. The continuance of _ staple 
money crops is assumed and the lowering 
of tariffs and the negotiation of trade 
agreements are urged as means of salvation 

It is pretty generally admitted that 
actual control at present is in the hands 
of a highly organized and deeply in- 
trenched lawyer-industrialist oligarchy 
who have an eye single to profits spelled 
with f-i, but utter contempt and scorn for 
prophets spelled with p-h-e. They look 
upon resources and labor as means to 
their own immediate enrichment. His- 
toric values, human values, and long-time 
physical values are sacrificed for immedi- 
ate ends. It may be said in their behalf 
that their betrayal is due to their school- 
ing and lack of understanding rather than 
to any diabolical conspiracy. They sim- 
ply do not see that they are destroying a 
region and themselves. Their power op- 
erates through machine politics which has 
been perpetuated for more than half a 
century by appeals to racial fears, religious 
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sanctions, and sectional hatreds. Loyalty 
to a mythical past and a pathological 
ethnocentrism of the ‘Solid South’’ has 
left an inherently powerful people blind 
to their own exploitation, without con- 
fidence in achievement, and without faith 
in the future. A ray of hope is seen in the 
fact that a few political leaders are finding 
that they may derive power in their own 
right by appeals to the genuine interests 
of the people, and thus free themselves 
from the servitude of special interests. 
If these few can be distinguished from the 
demagogues who play both sides, such a 
cleavage may be achieved during the 
present crisis, and a renaissance of states- 
manship may result. 

To the review of influences which may 
contribute to the spread of crisis and the 
ultimate focus of mass action must now be 
added the work of social scientists. They 
are rapidly producing data upon which an 
enlightened public opinion might be 
developed. A more or less random and 
infrequent research effort is being replaced 
by sustained, integrated, and frequent 
attack. The result is giving a compre- 
hensive and realistic picture of the South. 

B. B. Kendrick has recently pointed to 
the curative effects of history. He points 
out that the effects of an inglorious present 
are cured by a glorious past when history 
is used as ‘‘a compensatory device for 
people suffering from a sense of inferiority 
and frustration."’ His own work, how- 
ever, demonstrates that history may be 
used as curative in the psychiatric sense of 
revealing the strength and weakness of 
the patient, so that he may free himself 
from his fears and inhibitions, and thereby 
gain command of resources and confidence 
in his ability. His own researches as well 
as those of others have shown the tragic 
and emotional experiences out of which 
many southern phobias and hysterias have 
He exposes the unconscious mind 
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of the South. He verifies the extra-re- 


gional controls that have fastened upon 
the region, but he makes clear the internal 
errors and treachery as well. It is espe- 
cially revealing in connection with the 
argument of this paper, to notice that the 
South in a number of former crises has 
followed emotional extremists and refused 
the counsel of moderation and realism. 
If true historical perspective should dis- 
place a distorted emphasis, people might 
be inspired to displace the Blease-Heflin- 
Long-Bilbo type with a constructive 
leadership comparable to Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Marshall, and Jackson. 
There might be a renaissance of learning 
and balance. 

Students of political science have 
analyzed the tax systems, fiscal policies, 
laws, organic framework and personnel 
of government. An inescapable body of 
data has led to some revision of policy and 
reorganization of state government; but 
outmoded forms are stoutly defended by 
the usual techniques of machine domina- 
tion, and the region is very inadequately 
prepared to meet a major crisis in its 
socio-economic life. 

The TVA has many studies in process 
which will no doubt influence the picture 
when they are made available. 

Some very effective research has been 
done in rural economics. This research 
has been accompanied by a program of 
transmission and demonstration to the 
people. As soon as patterns of produc- 
tion and management were discovered 
and verified by research they were to a de- 
gree socialized. There are now available 
adequate information, known method, 
and demonstrated results to  revolu- 
tionize the South if they were more 
completely socialized.! 

Sociologists have emphasized the fact 
that the South is not homogeneous or 
“‘solid’’ in any vital sense, but that it is 
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actually composed of distinct natural 
areas or subregions. Rupert B. Vance, in 
his Human Geography of the South, has made 
it clear that, although these areas are 
organically related, their problems and 
control must be differentiated. 

A comprehensive study of the South 
made by Howard W. Odum for the South- 
ern Regional Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council has recently been 
completed and published under the title of 
Southern Regions of the United States. 
Professor Odum has convincingly achieved 
a comprehensive picture, detailed measure- 
ment, and prophetic insight of the South- 
eastern Region. His work is not only a 
monumental contribution to regional re- 
search, but a basis for public opinion and 
statesmanship as well. By the use of 
more than seven hundred objective meas- 
ures the great capacities and potentialities 
of a people and a region are shown to be 
unrealized because of waste, time lag, and 
preventible deficiencies.' 

The study demonstrates the eloquence 
and force of mobilized facts. The south- 
ern scene becomes alive as the implications 
of data on deficiency and waste are set 
over against the clear evidences of abun- 
dant potential resources. A mere glimpse 
of the scene may come from a few char- 
acteristic details. The region has experi- 
enced a long series of crises and tragedies, 
including war, reconstruction, depres- 
sions, floods, and infestations. It clings 
to a colonial-commercial system of agri- 
culture, an extensive farm tenancy, a 
personal machine-dominated politics, a 
religious fundamentalism, and pioneer 
values. The major forms of waste are the 
exhaustion and erosion of soils, and the 
replenishing of other areas through the 
migration of excess population and tal- 


1See also Wayland J. Hayes, ‘‘Regionalism in 
Theory and Practice?’ Socian Forces, 14, pp. 606- 
609 (May, 1936). 
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ented leadership. Some deficiencies are 
the lowest of incomes, the lowest co- 
operative sales, the lowest ratio of pure- 
bred livestock, the lowest production of 
dairy products, low carrying capacity of 
pasture lands, extraordinary expenditures 
for commercial fertilizers, low rank in 
mechanical techniques of farming and 
living, and deficiencies in health, literacy, 
and general cultural activities. Over 
against this a selection from the catalogue 
of marvelous resources indicates that the 
Southeastern Region has nearly all the 
potentialities needed for a good life. Its 
advantages in rainfall, sunshine, soils, 
forests, minerals, water power, wild life, 
rivers, coastline, and vigorous human 
stock are obvious potentialities. With 
such resources it does not seem to be an 
impossible dream for the Region to de- 
velop grazing lands with flocks and herds, 
abundant and varied fruits and vegetables, 
balanced diets, reasonable comforts, educa- 
tional opportunities, balanced industrial 
production, and fair incomes. 

However, instances of the wide gap 
between possibility and realization can 
be multiplied without number. Milk is 
shipped from other regions to Florida 
across states well adapted to dairying, but 
whose populations go undernourished for 
lack of a proper milk diet. California 
markets more eggs in New York than do 
the Carolinas. Christmas trees and apples 
are shipped from other regions into states 
where evergreens are abundant and or- 
chards thrive. Quantities of hay, corn, 
and beef are brought into the region. 

Social planning is suggested as a more 
promising way of bridging the gap than 
mere drifting, attempting to resuscitate 
dying systems, or wishing for the re- 
turn of a simpler era. Planning is not 
defined in Utopian terms nor in the fixed 
objectives which involve regimentation 
and totalitarianism. It is defined rather 
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in terms of management and flexible demo- 

cratic control. It is pointed out that 
federal programs have shown that the 
economic system of a region may be influ- 
enced quickly. Besides, trends toward 
metropolitan, state, and national planning 
give promise of socialized motivation. 
Since regional planning is comprehensive 
enough to embrace a homogeneous area 
but not so large as to involve the evils of 
extensive bureaucracy, the region becomes 
the major unit of planning. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that representatives from 
state planning boards augmented by a 
small membership-at-large be named to 
coérdinate the research and management 
by states. It is further suggested that 
efforts be concentrated upon a few selected 
objectives and priority schedules. Two 
objectives seem paramount at the begin- 
ning, viz., (1) reorganization and develop- 
ment of agriculture through practical 
programs of optimum production worked 
out in relation to industrial development 
and foreign trade; and (2) a very genuine 
development of institutions of higher 
learning. The first of these is basic to 
economic reconstruction and the second is 
necessary to institutional and technologi- 
cal leadership. 

Although the material looking ‘‘to- 
wards regional planning’’ is not intended 
as a blueprint, it does furnish a wealth of 
detail concerning the major strategy for 
strengthening institutional centers in the 
region, for developing a comprehensive 
framework of inquiry and action, and 
setting up well designed experimental 
units of work. It shows how such sub- 
regions as the uplands of the mid-South 
may be transformed and how the TVA may 
demonstrate a pattern of balanced econ- 
omy and security. 

If the crisis is to be met and the values 
of planning achieved, it is essential for 
people of the Southern Region to develop 
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‘‘a more realistic facing of the facts,’’ and 
to achieve a greater unity of effort with 
the resulting diminution of internal jeal- 
ousies and rivalries of states and institu- 
tions. Before the Southeastern Region 
chooses the isolation, cultural inbreeding, 
conflict, and probable dictatorship of a 
“new sectionalism"’ it should face all the 
facts and implications of regionalism. 
The latter recognizes that it is to the 
mutual advantage of all regions to de- 
velop their unique powers, but also to 
understand and utilize the supplementary 
resources which each affords the other. 
In terms of the original problem it has 
fairly been demonstrated that major 
changes in the southern pattern are im- 
pending, but that mass consciousness has 
neither been aroused, nor focused upon 
leadership or goals. Potential leaders 
have arisen to define the situation and 
propose their several solutions. An ex- 
haustive analysis has been made available 
for the possible development of public 
opinion. The problem of the South re- 
solves itself into one of social control, or 
guiding the course of inevitable change. 
Research and planning must not only 
provide technical codes and blueprints for 
change, but a vision and wish for ample 
living must be developed through various 
techniques of control. The time may be 
too limited to allow for the effects of 
presenting alternative culture patterns as 
is now done by the TVA. However, the 
educational program of the Authority is a 
significant experiment in mass control. 
It will be remembered that when the good 
roads program of the South was intro- 
duced, it was not only necessary to have 
federal aid, but also to secure public atten- 
tion and approval. Now, if some extreme 
and delusive program is to be avoided, and 
if exploitation by appeals to hates, hurts, 
and fears are to be overcome, the popular 
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jmagination must be supplied with a 
picture of the South-to-be. In a region 
which discourages free press, free speech, 
and free assembly; where a minimum of 
reading is done; and where less than a 
third of the eligible voters exercise the 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY PROGRAM 


T. LEVRON HOWARD 
Tennessee Valley Authority 





HE reasons for the creation of the 
L temss Valley Authority are 

found in the social and economic 
conditions prevalent in large sections of 
the southeastern United States. Though 
the drainage basin of the Tennessee 
River has long been recognized as pos- 
sessing unusual developmental possibili- 
ties, the economy of the region has been 
obviously unsatisfactory. Abandoned 
mines, depleted forests, eroded soils, and 
stranded populations testified to the un- 
wise use that had been made of natural 
resources. The selection of the valley of 
the Tennessee River as the location of a 
national experiment in regional planning 
was the nation’s response to a recognition 
of these conditions. 

The ultimate objective of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority program, as defined by 
Congress, is to promote the economic and 
social well-being of the people of the 
region. The methods provided for bring- 
ing about these results are stated to be the 
development of the Tennessee River for 
navigation, flood control, and the genera- 
tion of electric power incidental to and 
consistent with flood control and naviga- 
tion. Cheaper and more efficient ferti- 
lizers are to be developed, proper use is to 
be found for marginal land, and methods 
of reforestation are to be worked out. 
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right of suffrage, the danger of emotional 
crusades is obvious. Whether myths of 
the past or myths of the future, with 
public opinion enlightened by research, 
shall motivate action, depends upon the 
emerging and surviving leadership. 





It is impossible even to state the pro- 
gram for the Tennessee Valley region 
without realizing the tremendous social 
implications it carries. It is also evident 
that the mere statement of a major objec- 
tive and the general outline of the methods 
by which it is to be achieved will not give 
life to the program. If the project is to 
succeed, the codperation of the people 
affected by it must be secured, and the 
economics of the program in its entirety 
and in all of its phases must be studied and 
analyzed. The federal project and the 
powers of the federal agency must be 
considered in their relationship to the 
state and local governments already oper- 
ating in the area. These are some of the 
problems for the solution of which the 
social scientist can offer the special knowl- 
edge of his discipline. The economist, 
the sociologist, the educator, and the 
political scientist must be prepared to 
codéperate with the engineer, the geolo- 
gist, the agriculturist, and the forester in 
finding solutions for the problems arising 
out of the project. A satisfactory solu- 
tion of many of these major problems can 
be found in neither the exact sciences nor 
the social sciences alone, but must result 
from a synthesis of the two. 

In a program as broad as that being 
undertaken in the Tennessee Valley, it is 
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essential that the readily available infor- 

mation be supplemented by a systematic 
accumulation of additional and more exact 
knowledge. The accumulation of this 
knowledge constitutes a program of re- 
search consisting of projects of a long- 
range type designed to provide factual 
background. It also consists of research 
of an applied type aimed at providing 
quickly information needed for some 
immediate action. 

The so-called long-range research proj- 
ects of the Social and Economic Division 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority fall into 
three general classifications. The first 
group of studies is concerned with the 
resources available in the area—the 
people, their institutions and their mode 
of life, and the physical resources and 
their utilization patterns. Any develop- 
mental program must be based on exact 
information in order that it may be 
adapted to the physical and human re- 
sources of the planning region. 

A second type of study centers around 
the means by which these resources are to 
be utilized. A developmental program 
must make use of a variety of implement- 
ing devices. Some of these devices or tools 
are available to governmental agencies— 
federal, state, or local. Others are the 
techniques used by semipublic bodies, such 
as chambers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations. Those responsible for the suc- 
cess of the program must develop govern- 
mental techniques, utilize semipublic or- 
ganizations, and stimulate private initia- 
tive in order to secure a well-balanced 
development of the region. 

The third type of study is concerned 
with the goal the Authority is striving to 
achieve. If this goal is stated to be the 
promotion of the welfare of the people by 
raising the standard of life in the Valley 
to as high a plane as a full and wise use 
of the resources will permit, it is evident 
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that these must be bases for decision ona 
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the fact that the farms are being operated 
by tenants. For this reason the institu- 
tion of tenancy and landlord-tenant rela- 
tionships bulk large in the program for 
the region. Study of the tenant system in 
all of its ramifications becomes essential. 

A number of other long-range projects 


| now under way could be outlined. Only 


one more will be mentioned. Whenever 
a dam is built and a reservoir created it 
becomes necessary for a _ considerable 
population to find new homes. Before 
the exodus takes place accurate informa- 
tion is obtained on the families that must 
move, their income, their farming activi- 
ties, and their social conditions. This in- 
formation is used by other divisions of the 
Authority and by outside agencies to 
assist in the relocation of families, but the 
data collected are also analyzed to obtain 
a picture of the social and economic condi- 
tions in the particular area. Such analy- 
ses have been made at Norris, at Wheeler, 
and at Pickwick Landing; they are being 
made at Guntersville, Chickamauga, and 
Hiwassee. These data when assembled 
add much to the knowledge of living 
conditions in various parts of the Valley. 
From a synthesis of the individual studies 
will come answers to questions on income, 
its source and amount, on trade centers 
and marketing, on expenditures for the 
farm and household, on family organiza- 
tion, on migration to and from the region, 
and on a variety of subjects all closely 
related to the program of the Authority. 
This program of long-range research and 
planning takes its place among the impor- 
tant activities of the Social and Economic 
Division. 

A very fundamental part of the work of 
the Social and Economic Division consists 
of codperating with other divisions of the 
Authority in conducting the research 
necessary for management and construc- 
tion activities. The construction of a 


dam, for example, gives rise to a great 
number of problems which the social 
scientist can help solve. One dam project 
may be followed through to observe the 
type of social and economic problem that 
arises at each stage of construction. 

1. Prior to any decision as to the feasi- 
bility of constructing the dam, both the 
engineers and the social scientists must 
make numerous investigations. The en- 
gineer is determined always to find a firm 
physical foundation for his structure; the 
social scientist is equally desirous of a 
sound economic and social basis for the 
project. The engineer wants a finished 
product that can withstand the forces 
of nature. The social scientist wants a 
finished product that will be socially use- 
ful to the people for whom it is planned. 
To secure this the economist must weigh 
the social value of the region to be taken 
out of production by the construction 
project against the social benefits of the 
project itself. There must be some balanc- 


ing of the present against the future. 
Does the project justify the destruction 
of long-established communities? Is re- 
moval from productive agriculture of the 
land required for the reservoir justified? 
In other words, do the anticipated bene- 
fits outweigh the monetary and social 


costs of the enterprise? If they do not, 
mere technical perfection can never justify 
the project. These are illustrative of the 
questions that should be answered by the 
social scientist before the project is 
approved or the site determined. 

2. When the evidence has been pre- 
sented and the decision to build has been 
made by the proper persons, attention is 
turned to questions of construction: What 
labor supply is available within a reason- 
able distance of the project? What is the 
composition of the population? What 
skills are represented? What race factors 
are present? These, and numerous similar 
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points, are raised. The Personnel Divi- 
sion seeks reliable information in order 
that it may determine its procedure for 
employing persons to fill the jobs that will 
be created. The laborers must not all be 
taken from the immediate area for a proj- 
ect that will last for only a short period, 
if the result will be a stranded population 
when construction is completed. Social 
judgment based on accurate information 
must be used, therefore, in working out 
problems of labor selection for the project. 

3. A third series of questions deals with 
the Authority's need for a camp to house 
employees after they are hired. What 
distance will the employees come to their 
work, and what proportion of them will 
find it desirable to live in camps main- 
tained by the Authority? In addition to 
determining the economics of the opera- 
tion of such communities, there must be 
an awareness of all of the social implica- 
tions involved in housing workers in 
construction communities. 

4. If a program of employee training is 
to be established, a thorough understand- 
ing of the people to be employed is neces- 
sary. What types of skills need to be 
developed for this construction job? 
What type of employee training will be 
most useful to the individual and to the 
area? Is it better, for instance, to take 
large numbers of persons from their homes 
and bring them into a community, de- 
veloping a training program there, or is it 
more desirable to make possible a training 
program in the homes of these people back 
on the farm? In other words, will a 
program well integrated with the present 
homes and practices of the region be 
better than one in which the people have 
been removed from their environment? 
The Authority has conducted both types 
of programs. In the Pickwick Landing 
region where most of the employees come 
from neighboring farms, the program has 


been taken back to the people on their 
farms. Time is being given them to 
develop better local situations, so that 
when the work of the Authority is con- 
cluded they will not be left without oppor- 
tunities for the future. In the Norris 
community the centralized program has 
seemed more desirable. 

5. As soon as the size and type of the 
construction camp is determined, studies 
are made to assist in planning the educa- 
tional facilities needed by the employees 
of the Authority. Here again the ques- 
tion arises in every case as to whether it is 
best to use present educational facilities 
of the region, to develop these facilities to 
take care of the needs of the employees, or, 
finally, to initiate a school program inde- 
pendent of the present local organization. 

6. When the actual construction of the 
camp begins, a new series of questions 
arises. What commercial facilities must 
be provided? What recreational facilities 
are desirable? What other economic and 
social needs must be anticipated? 

7. As the construction community be- 
gins to take form, it becomes necessary 
to determine the type of community 
organization that will be most effective. 
Popular participation in the affairs of 
government is desirable; provision must 
be made for giving the people an oppor- 
tunity to make decisions for themselves. 
In other words, even in a construction 
camp opportunities of codperative par- 
ticipation in efforts toward better govern- 
ment must not be overlooked. 

8. The building of a dam or any other 
similar project places heavy additional 
burdens upon the existing local govern- 
ments. Health facilities in the county 
must be re-examined in the light of the 
new demands made upon them. School 
enrollments often increase. Existing roads 
carry heavier traffic, and improvements 
may be necessary. New roads are often 
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required. Will the financial structure of 
the local government bear this additional 
strain? What codperative arrangement 
can be worked out that will be mutually 
satisfactory to the Authority and the local 
government? 

g. With the construction of the dam 
attention must be turned to the area to 
be flooded. The social scientist must 
determine in detail facts concerning fami- 
lies to be displaced by the reservoir. 
What is the age composition of this popu- 
lation? What proportion of the people 
are young enough to look forward to a 
renewed and vigorous life in a new envi- 
ronment? Will they desire surroundings 
similar to those to which they have be- 
come accustomed? Will they insist on 
leading a life in their new homes similar 
to that of the past? Will they wish to 
resettle in compact communities, to be 
full-time farmers, or to adopt some type 
of part-time agricultural-industrial mode 
of life? In every reservoir are found fami- 
lies with few resources to use in making 
adjustments. Tenants frequently have no 
money and very few personal belongings, 
and their relocation presents special prob- 
lems. A comprehensive plan must be 
worked out to assist both tenants and 
owners to find new homes. The test of the 
success of this part of the program will 
come in the future when determination is 
made of the extent to which these people 
have successfully integrated themselves 
into a new life without either cultural or 
economic loss. 

10. As the reservoir land is acquired and 
the people move out of the region, addi- 
tional questions present themselves to the 
student of public administration and to 
the economist. These questions deal 
with the effect of exemption of property 
from local taxation because of purchase by 
the federal government. What is the 
financial status of the local government 
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after a large proportion of its area has been 
purchased? What sources of revenue are 
left to it? What is its debt and can it be 
paid? What will be the future of the 
particular unit of local government? In- 
formation on these points is extremely im- 
portant in assisting the local governments 
affected to make necessary readjustments. 

11. When an Authority construction 
project nears completion, new problems 
arise. What vocational opportunities are 
open to workers whose period of employ- 
ment is soon to be ended? Can the Au- 
thority assist them in their efforts to utilize 
the experience and training they have 
received during their period of employ- 
ment? 

12. Finally, extremely important ad- 
justments must be made after the construc- 
tion project is completed and persons who 
have taken part in the construction activ- 
ity begin to leave the region. The sur- 
rounding towns, which have adjusted 
themselves to a temporarily increased 
population, now face a period of deflation. 
Retail stores that have been established 
will need to find other patronage to offset 
that which is leaving or go out of busi- 
ness. Other institutions must make ad- 
justments as a result of the shift of 
population. Patterns of community life, 
governmental structure, and even the age 
distribution of the population have all 
been affected. Integration of the project 
with the lives of people of the region after 
construction ceases remains to be accom- 
plished. If it is not accomplished the 
Authority has fallen short of its aims, for 
social adjustments must accompany physi- 
cal change if the greatest good is to result. 

The position of the social scientist in 
relation to the long-range research and 
planning activities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has been sketched. A typical 
construction job has been followed 
through in which as a social engineer the 
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social scientist works side by side with 
the construction forces. In conclusion 
something may be said about the type of 
individual who best fits in with the de- 
mands placed upon him by this program. 

The social scientist working with the 
Authority must possess above all a sound 
knowledge of his field, but he dare not be 
impractical nor concerned too exclusively 
with theory. He cannot work in isola- 
tion, for it is his task to secure the active 
coéperation of universities, state and 
local governmental agencies, planning 
commissions, and other institutions that 
can contribute to the solution of problems 


facing the Authority. He must often 
meet the need for accomplishment without 
delay, yet never sacrifice accuracy or 
thoroughness in his investigations. 

The practical student of social problems 
who can fulfill these requirements will 
find in the problems of the Authority a 
challenging opportunity. The tasks he 
undertakes will call for use of all the 
knowledge and research skill his training 
has given him. In turn, however, he will 
be rewarded by seeing a far greater portion 
of his research findings translated into 
action than does the average social sci- 
entist. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL PLANNING 


I. BEGINNINGS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
REXFORD NEWCOMB 


II. COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN 


TERRITORIAL PLANNING: 


THE KASKASKIA RIVER VALLEY STUDY IN ILLINOIS 
W. RUSSELL TYLOR 


I 


philosophy of social planning and the 
increasing attention that planning 
upon all levels has recently received, the 
means whereby one of the leading Ameri- 


I THE light of an emerging dominant 


can universities has met the demands 
placed upon it by various planning agen- 
cies should prove of general interest. 
While the University of Illinois in its 
Department of Landscape Architecture 
has for some years offered courses in City 
Planning and in 1913 brought the late 
Charles Mulford Robinson to the institu- 
tion as Professor of Civic Design (the first 
professorship of civic design to be estab- 
lished in America, 1912), a curriculum 
looking toward the training of profes- 


sional planners was not instituted until 
September, 1930 when a two year junior- 
senior ‘‘option’’ was provided for those 
students who, having successfully com- 
pleted the first two years of the curriculum 
in Landscape Architecture, desire mild 
specialization in this field, 

This ‘‘option’’ in addition to technical 
instruction in landscape design and con 
struction, civic design, city planning and 
regional planning, includes courses in 
economics, public finance, municipal gov- 
ernment, urban sociology, municipal prob- 
lems, municipal sanitation, and municipal 
transportation, with a liberal sprinkling 
of electives. 

Naturally few students have as yet 
graduated from this curriculum and most 
of the rather persistent demand by federal, 
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state, and municipal agencies for men 
trained in land planning has been met by 
graduates from the curriculum in Land- 
scape Architecture which since 1913 has 
included courses in city planning and 
since 1933 a course in regional planning. 
A great many men trained by this curric- 
ulum now hold key positions in planning 
work through the country. 

Following the death of Professor Robin- 
son late in December, 1917, lectures in 
city planning were provided each year 
by a group of invited city planners until 
the appointment, in 1921, of Professor 
Harland Bartholomew to this post. The 
same year Professor Karl B. Lohmann 
came to the faculty and since that time 
the instruction in regional planning, city 
planning, and civic design has been under 
the joint direction of these men. 


THE URBANISM DISCUSSION GROUP 


In 1930, Mr. Robert B. Mitchell, now 
acting chief of the Branch of Initiation and 
Recommendation of the Housing Division 
of the Public Works Administration, came 
to the faculty in Landscape Architecture. 
About the same time, Mr. Henry Wright 
of New York, the designer of Radburn 
and the planner and designer of pioneer 
low-cost housing projects, was appointed 
as ‘‘lecturer’’ upon the staff in Landscape 
Architecture. Under the organizing di- 
rection of Mr. Mitchell, a small voluntary 
and unofficial group of faculty men with a 
few advanced students was formed to 
study planning in its broader phases. 
This organization calls itself the Urbanism 
Discussion Group. Although the major 
technical and social science fields were 
represented from the start with an initial 
group of a dozen, the organization rapidly 
grew to a membership of thirty active 
members with an average attendance of 
from fifteen to twenty at the regular 
monthly meetings which have been held 


consistently throughout these past four 
years. 

The group is composed of those who are 
especially interested in urbanization and 
its related problems. There include spe- 
cialists from varied interrelated fields: so- 
ciologists, political scientists, economists, 
agricultural economists, historians, psy- 
chologists, civil engineers, electrical engi- 
neers, architects, landscape architects, 
city planners, lawyers, etc. Other fields 
represented by chance visitors are geog- 
raphy, geology, botany, entomology, 
zoology, medicine, and philosophy. 

Meetings are held at the University 
Club on the third Monday evening of each 
month. The members dine together in 
one of the private dining rooms of the 
Club, the evening’s program following 
immediately after the coffee. A program 
committee arranges for the discussions 
which are usually led by one man, or 
upon occasion by two men in the same 
field. Following presentations 
which often take the form of a formal 
paper, an open forum ensues. 
This open forum feature of the meetings 
soon proved to be so vital to the worth- 
while development of the given theme, 
especially in this atmosphere of specialists, 


these 


session 


with their critical and constructive give 
and-take from all quarters, that an ad- 
vanced student, versatile at shore hand, 
was employed to record virtually verbatim 
the various impromptu observations of 
these discussions. These notes were later 
circularized and edited by each man par- 
ticipating. Thus the group has on file a 
fairly complete record of its transactions. 
Topics which have been presented by 
faculty men include: the professional plan- 
ner looks at city and regional planning; 
the engineer looks at the city; are our large 
cities economically justifiable? some socio- 
logical factors basic to city and regional 
planning; industrial plant locations; prob- 
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lems of city milk supply; Chicago versus 
down-state; forms of land tenure through- 
out the state; the distribution and com- 
position of population throughout the 
state; An unconsidered factor in municipal 
economy; the federal administration's 
theories of local government; the housing 
problem; architecture in the future urban 
society; a program for state planning; 
psychological factors in urbanism; the in- 
fluence of urbanism in English literature; 
planning for equilibrium between agrarian 
and urban culture. 

Aspects of regional planning abroad as 
well as in this country have been within 
the purview of this group, although the 
problems connected with American metro- 
polises and their hinterlands throughout 
the nation and the state have received 
primary emphasis and attention. 

In addition to these, men prominent in 
their respective fields from outside the 
University have, from time to time, led 
the discussions. Among those who have 
addressed the Club as guest-speakers are: 
Harland Bartholomew, city-planning en- 
gineer of St. Louis and non-resident pro- 
fessor of civic design; Coleman Woodbury, 
executive director, National Association of 
Housing Officials; Charles §S. Ascher, 
Secretary, Public Administration Clearing 
House; Eugene H. Klaber, Architect, 
Chicago; Allan A. Twichell, formerly of 
Sunnyside, now of Knoxville; Henry L. 
Kellogg, state-planning engineer, Illinois 
State Planning Commission; Jacob L. 
Crane, Consultant, National Resources 
Board and President, American City 
Planning Institute; the late Henry Wright, 
city planner, New York; Howard W. 
Odum, Editor of Social Forces. 


SUGGESTED STATE PLANNING 
UNIVERSITY 


SURVEY AT 


For ten years previous to 1930 the idea 
of State Planning for Illinois had been 
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discussed in the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce. It was not until 1930, however, 
that the Civic Development Committee of 
the Chamber was organized and it imme- 
diately arranged for a preliminary survey 
to be made under the direction of Jacob 
L. Crane, Jr., acting as consulting engineer. 

Mr. Crane, realizing that the University 
through its surveys, experiment stations, 
and research facilities could make sub- 
stantial contributions to such a report, 
drew heavily upon the institution for data 
useful to the preliminary report which 
was issued early in 1931. At the same 
time Mr. Crane advocated the establish- 
ment within the University of a ‘‘State 
Planning Survey’’ which would be co- 
ordinate with and parallel to the state 
surveys already in existence. As in the 
case of other surveys he felt that the Uni- 
versity should house such a survey which 
logically should be located at the Univer- 
sity rather than at the state capital since 
the University provides appropriate back- 
ground conditions and affords opportunity 
for contacts with the teaching and research 
facilities of such departments as law, 
political science, economics, sociology, 
engineering, landscape architecture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Moreover, the presence of 
the survey at the University should be a 
splendid stimulus to students and faculties 
having to do with instruction along these 
lines. 

Mr. Crane maintained that Illinois, 
with one large metropolitan area, em- 
bracing remarkably difficult social, eco- 
nomic, political, housing, and other 
material conditions, with a farm popula- 
tion that runs the whole gamut of living 
conditions, and with a typical mid-west 
physical and social set-up, should be the 
ideal place to institute such a survey. 

Conversations along these lines were 
held from time to time between Mr. Crane 
and Professor Rexford Newcomb who was 
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at the time acting as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the projected 
College of Fine and Applied Arts. When 
Mr. Newcomb became dean of the new 
college which included among its depart- 
ments that of Landscape Architecture, he 
proposed the establishment of such a 
survey to President H. W. Chase, then at 
Illinois, but it did not seem opportune in 
view of changing administrative align- 
ments to act at this time. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF URBANISM SUGGESTED 


Meanwhile Dean Newcomb had 
brought to the campus during the first 
semester of 1931-32 Dr. Carol Aronovici 
(then of the University of California, now 
of New York University) who conducted 
a week’s Conference on ‘‘Urbanism and 
Regionalism.’" The week's program con- 
tained lectures and discussions of the 
following topics: the scope and limits of 
community planning; urbanism and its 
sociological significance; the community 
plan and the sciences; quantitative and 
qualitative zoning; literature and com- 
munity planning; values and waste in 
community planning. 

During these sessions the German-made 
film, ‘‘The City of Tomorrow,’ was 
shown and discussed by Doctor Aronovici. 
This conference, participated in by faculty 
and students, served splendidly to fo- 
cus the growing interest in planning. 
Among other ventures proposed at this 
time was the establishment of a School of 
Urbanism, the tentative program for 
which was sketched by Doctor Aronovici. 

In the development of such a course of 
study it was understood that many of the 
existing University departments could be 
called into play so that there would be no 
need for costly expansion of either staff or 
equipment. Courses in Real Estate Eco- 
nomics, History of Urban Development, 
Industrial Distribution, Wages and Cost 
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of Living could easily be offered by corre- 
lation with existing departments. 

During 1932-33 Professors Bartholomew 
and Henry Wright continued lecturing 
at the University introducing much ma- 
terial upon the general subject of housing. 
In June, 1933 provisions were made for 
the establishment of an Illinois State 
Planning Commission. 


FIRST PLANNING CONFERENCE 


In the fall of 1933 the College of Fine 
and Applied Arts proposed the calling of 
a one-day conference on “‘New Planning 
Opportunities in Illinois."’ The confer- 
ence which met at the University on 
January 10, was attended by over a hun- 
dred mayors, planning officials, and others. 
Dean Newcomb in extending a word of 
welcome at the opening session stressed 
the broad foundations and ideals that 
should underlie all worthwhile planning 
endeavor. Jacob L. Crane, Jr., Landscape 
Architect for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and recently consultant for the Illinois 
State Planning Commission, spoke upon 
the ‘‘Policies of the Federal Government 
in Relation to City, Regional and State 
Planning.’’ He referred to the activities 
of the National Planning Board (now 
the National Resources Committee) as 
including aid to local planning on a 
national scale, correlating various proj- 
ects over the country, conducting com- 
prehensive surveys on housing, business 
and tax delinquency problems. ° He called 
attention to such other activities as 
relate to industrial distribution, trans- 
portation, agriculture, foreign trade, re- 
forestation, and projects like the Missis- 
sippi Valley Commission as coming within 
the scope of Federal policies. 

Harland Bartholomew speaking on 
“Effective Planning Administration’’ em- 
phasized the need for better informed 
administrators with greater legal author- 
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ity. Mayor Thomas Butler of Alton 
spoke on ‘‘Public Support for Planning,” 
Professor Karl B. Lohmann on ‘‘The Pres- 
ent Status of City Planning in Illinois,” 
and William E. O’Brien, Director of the 
Wisconsin State Highway Commission, 
under the title of ‘How One City Makes 
Use of Its City Plan,”’ recited the remark- 
able development of Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY PARTICIPATION IN STATE 
PLANNING 


A prominent speaker on our First Con- 
ference program was Robert E. Kingery, 
Director of the State Department of Public 
Works and Chairman of the newly 
appointed Illinois State Planning Com- 
mission. Mr. Kingery presented the “‘ten- 
point’’ planning program which the 
Commission proposed. It was outlined 
as follows: 


(1) The preparation of a general zoning plan for 
the land of Illinois. 

(2) The investigation of the present agricultural 
trends, which is to be closely allied to the 
general zoning plan. 

(3) Examination and study of state park sites and 
monuments and the carrying forth of an 
aggressive recreation plan. 

(4) The investigation of sites for extensions of 
state forests, fish and game reservations and 
the establishing of the future policy on 
conservation. 

(5) Making of a survey of the streams of Illinois 
in preparation for a detailed hydraulic en- 
gineering analysis. 

(6) Further direction of stream sanitation now 
under the sanitary water board and depart- 
ment of public health. 

(7) Further analysis of secondary and tertiary 
roads. 

(8) Investigation of all military and naval reser- 
vations with a view to making the best 
possible use of such reservations in Illinois. 

(g) Joint planning of the future needs of public 
welfare institutions. 

(10) Advance mapping of those sections of Illinois 
which have not been mapped by the United 
States and geological surveys. 


During the same month (January) Mr. 
Crane, Colonel Kellogg, and Mr. Lomax 
of the State Planning Commission came to 
the campus to secure the codperation of 
the University upon certain projects 
which they wished to develop. Acting 
President Daniels assigned to Dean New- 
comb the task of making the contacts 
between the Commission representatives 
and the University departments. The 
result was a request for help in the form of 
counsel, advice, and supervision of the 
following proposed projects: three in 
agriculture (Mumford, Burlison, L. H. 
Smith), one in sociology (Tylor), one in 
political science (Fairlie), one in land- 
scape architecture (Schaffer). Advice was 
asked from Professors Schmidt, Pickels, 
and others in Engineering. The President 
approved these requests and set aside a 
sum of money to care for any necessary 
travel. 

While upon the campus these representa- 
tives arranged for two projects to be 
carried out by the State Natural History 
Survey and the State Geological Survey 
located at the University. Also while 
here these gentlemen met unofficially with 
the Urbanism Discussion Group. Since 
several of those codperating with the 
Commission are members of the group, 
this meeting was especially valuable. 
This codperation between the University 
extended throughout the summer and fall 
until the preliminary report of the Com- 
mission was prepared. This report was 
published in December, 1934. 

This initial experience between the 
Commission and the University proved so 
valuable that it seemed advantageous to 
have a more definite understanding with 
respect to the relationship between the 
two agencies, especially since the Com- 
mission proposed a continuation of the 
relationship. On April 13, 1934 Mr. 
Kingery, Chairman of the Commission, 
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wrote President Daniels respecting such 
arrangements. Among other remarks Mr. 
Kingery said: 


One thing... which all members of the Plan 
Commission have recognized, is the fact that a large 
part of the fundamental information needed as a back- 
ground for State planning is available at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the scientific and research depart- 
ments. Nothing could have been more pleasing to 
the members of the Commission, to the staff, and to 
myself, than the fine coGperation given... by the 
University staff. 

This has led us to discover something that you 
probably have long since known, namely that the 
University is really the scientific or technical side of 
any state plan project, and might well have an even 
more active part in the planning of the future of the 
State of Illinois. This thought naturally leads to 
the next step, namely that perhaps at the University 
there might be a parallel or collateral committee of 
the University staff who by acting jointly and meet- 
ing from time to time could give greater impetus to 
the making and carrying out of plans and policies 
and possibly arranging for investigations along cer- 
tain specific lines that are of especial current value. 


Meanwhile on July 1, 1934, Acting 
President Daniels retired from the adminis- 
tration of the University and Dr. A. C. 
Willard took up the reins. President 
Willard, after studying Director Kingery’s 
proposal, replied saying that the Univer- 
sity would be glad to codperate with the 
Commission; that the President's office 
would act in a codrdinating capacity, 
considering the requests from the Com- 
mission and referring these to the proper 
departments; the President’s office would 
exercise a general oversight of the proj- 
ects to prevent duplication of effort... 
etc. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PROJECT 


Before this, in February, 1934, following 
a communication from Mr. Morris L. 
Cooke, Chairman of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Committee, to Acting President Dan- 
iels, requesting faculty suggestions and 
codperation for a long-time comprehensive 
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plan for the Mississippi Valley area, in- 
dividual members of the faculty were in 
turn called upon to serve as members of 
the committee of the University created to 
advise with Mr. Cooke for this purpose. 
The chairman of this latter committee was 
President A. C. Willard of the University, 
then acting dean and director of the Col- 
lege of Engineering and Engineering 
Experiment Station. President Willard 
is a member of, and has participated in 
the discussions of the Urbanism Group 
more particularly in his capacity as an 
engineer. His duties as president, how- 
ever, preclude his regular participation. 


THE BIG MUDDY VALLEY STUDY 


Meanwhile other agencies having to do 
with planning or with projects in which 
planning was necessary turned for help 
toward the University. In such cases 
the University acted in accordance with 
the scheme for codperation between the 
University and the State Planning Com- 
mission, as outlined above. The first of 
such requests was received from the IIli- 
nois Emergency Relief Commission which 
asked for a ‘‘study of certain engineering 
and economic features of that portion of 
Illinois included in the drainage basin of 
the Big Muddy River in the southern part 
of the State.” 

It so happened that Professor W. C. 
Huntington, Head of the Department of 
Civil Engineering at the University, had 
been associated in certain work with 
members of the Relief Commission and it 
was only logical that he should be placed 
in charge of organizing this study espe- 
cially since the object of the study was ‘‘to 
locate sites upon which earth dams could 
be advantageously constructed by relief 
labor to form reservoirs for the storage of 
water."' This study which culminated 
in a ‘Reconnaissance Report on the Basin 
of the Big Muddy River’’ was prepared 
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by the University of Illinois in collabora- 
tion with the State Geological Survey the 
State Water Survey, and the State Natural 
History Survey. This report issued in 
February, 1935 was an admirable piece of 
work and set a high standard for such 
subsequent reports as the University may 
be called upon to issue. 


THE KASKASKIA VALLEY STUDY 


In March, 1935 the University received 
a request from the State Planning Com- 
mission to prepare a report on the Kaskas- 
kia River Valley similar to that which was 
prepared on the Big Muddy River Basin. 
President Willard appointed Professor 
Huntington as chairman to confer with 
Deans H. W. Mumford, M. L. Enger, and 
Rexford Newcomb, and with Doctors 
M. M. Leighton, A. M. Buswell and T. H. 
Frison, Chiefs of the State Geological, 
Water and Natural History Surveys re- 
spectively, concerning the proposed proj- 
ect. The conclusions of that committee 
were summarized by the President in a 
letter dated April 26, 1935 to Colonel 
Kellogg of the State Planning Commission 
as follows: 


1. It is a very desirable service for the University 
to render in an emergency unless other commitments 
and obligations as well as the limitations of our 
reduced budget make it impossible. 

2. Since much of the material which would be 
included in such a report is only available at the 
University, the University itself and the Surveys 
might better issue it directly in the form of reports 
of the kind proposed, rather than to supply it to some 
other agency which would eventually take up the 
study if the University and the Surveys did not. It 
is also desirable that all such material become readily 
available to the citizens of the State. Much has 
already been published; this comment refers particu- 
larly to the soil surveys and other work of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and also to the hydraulic 
studies of the Engineering Experiment Station and 
the publications and studies of the State Surveys. 

3. In preparing such a report care must be exercised 
not to render professional services which would be in 





competition with those normally furnished by prac- 
ticing landscape architects, engineers, and others. 

4. The individuals upon whom the burden of pre- 
paring such reports will fall are already fully engaged 
in their regular University assignments so that any 
additional work must be taken on as an overload. 
For this reason the participation should be entirely 
voluntary. Most of those who contributed to the 
Big Muddy Valley report have been asked about their 
willingness to undertake a report on the Kaskaskia 
Valley. All have been willing to do so. 


This project is reported by Professor 
Tylor in the second part of the present 
article. 

The most recent contact between the 
University and the Commission was occa- 
sioned by the appointment of Professor 
Harland Bartholomew of the Department 
of Landscape Architecture as Consultant 
for the National Resources Committee to 
the State Planning Commission. Profes- 
sor Bartholomew succeeded Mr. Crane 
who was continued as Consultant after 
the institution of the Planning Commis- 
sion. 


BUREAU OF COMMUNITY PLANNING 
ESTABLISHED 


An important development of further 
significance in the University’s planning 
activities occurred in May, 1934, when 
the Board of Trustees of the University 
authorized the creation of a Bureau of 
Community Planning, under the direction 
of Dean Rexford Newcomb of the College 
of Fine and Applied Arts. Although not 
heavily endowed with a budget, the 
Bureau is designed to integrate more 
officially and definitely the various phases 
of community planning, to encourage 
codperative research in the allied fields, 
and to serve in an educational capacity to 
the public and to interested communities 
at large through conferences and published 
studies and reports. Thus the Bureau is 
not an administrative unit, nor will it 
enter the planning field in competition 
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with professional city and community 
planners. Its function is essentially ad- 
visory. Considerable effort has been de- 
voted to increasing citizen interest and 
participation in sound planning not only 
of the state as a whole but also of local 
communities. To this end the Commu- 
nity Planning Conferences have been con- 
tinued, the third of these being held April 
7 and 8, 1936. 

During the summer of 1935 the first of 
the Bureau bulletins entitled, ‘‘A Com- 
munity-Planning Primer for Illinois’’ pre- 
pared by Professor Karl B. Lohmann was 
issued. This proved immediately popular 
and found a wide circulation throughout 
the United States and in foreign countries. 
Upon request copies of this bulletin were 
furnished to the National Resources Com- 
mittee, a number of state planning com- 
missions and other agencies for circula- 
tion among their representatives. 

There has come to the University from 
time to time requests that the institution 
provide instruction in one or another of 
the fields of public service and undertake 
the problem of training public servants. 
This problem is, of course, intimately 
connected with and related to the problem 
of research and investigation in various 
of the planning fields. In order better to 
explore the possibilities and clarify its 
policy with respect to this larger question, 
a committee has recently been appointed 
‘to consider first the possibility of setting 
up at the University of Illinois some form 
of organization by which the research in 
the social sciences might be integrated 
with reference to its application to the 
many forms of our public relations and, 
secondly, the possibility of undertaking a 
program of training young men for public 
service positions.’’ In such ways does 


the University seek to fulfill its larger 
obligations to its citizenry. 
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A study that may well serve to set a 
standard, and prove to be the first compre- 
hensive codperative analysis of the re- 
sources of a region, natural and social, 
by a group of specialists representing 
widely varying though interrelated fields 
of interest, has just been completed at 
the University of Illinois by some 30 
faculty men and associates, in the prepara- 
tion of the Report on The Kaskaskia 
River Valley Territory. 

The territory in question consists of 
portions of the areas of 22 counties in 
south central Illinois, comprising the 
drainage basin of the Kaskaskia River 
which rises in Champaign County and 
flows southwesterly into the Mississippi 
in Randolph County. This river basin in 
territorial outline is almost an exact 
replica, although on a markedly smaller 
scale, of the Colorado River basin terri- 
tory. Unlike the latter, however, as a 
subject of regional design it has the advan- 
tage of lying wholly within the confines 
of one state. 

The study was undertaken a year ago 
at the request of the Illinois State Planning 
Commission who called upon the Univer- 
sity and upon the State Surveys located 
at the University, in conjunction with 
certain State Departments at Springfield, 
to serve as its agencies in the preparation 
of a reconnaissance report for the territory. 
The Report in itself is designed not to 
serve as a ‘‘plan’’ for the River Valley, 
but rather to set forth basic and yet full 
information which can be used in the 
formulation by the Commission of any 
“long time’’ plan, or in the codrdination 
of specific construction projects which the 
local communities involved may under- 
take in conjunction with WPA funds. 
The agencies undertaking this Report have 











thus served in the capacity of research and 

fact finding agencies, whose findings, in 
reference to the physical and social char- 
acter, resources, and needs of the terri- 
tory, may prove serviceable to any tech- 
nicians or professional planners whom 
communities or existing political units 
may later employ, as well as constitute 
a basis for the organization of any future 
political or tax administering authority 
which may conceivably be created in the 
region. 

Although certain general studies and 
some more particularly technical ones of 
watershed areas throughout the state have 
been made and issued by the State Planning 
Commission and by the State Geological 
Survey, interest in a more detailed and 
comprehensive study of the Kaskaskia 
River Valley arose in large part because 
of the fact that the lower portion of this 
valley lay in the greater St. Louis region. 
Col. H. L. Kellogg, State Planning Engi- 
neer, for the State Planning Commission, 
explained the origin of the Commission's 
request for such a study at the initial 
meeting at the University in the spring 
of last year of the persons interested in the 
preparation of the Report. He referred 
to a letter then lately received from Mr. 
Harland Bartholomew, Plan Director of 
the St. Louis Regional Planning Associa- 
tion, suggesting that the Illinois State 
Planning Commission undertake a study 
of the ‘“‘various problems of drainage, 
flood control, recreation, and forestry in 
the Kaskaskia Valley as a whole."’ En- 
visioned as well was the consideration of 
all major factors, physical and socio- 
economic, which condition the life of the 
communities involved. 

Interest in the study of this particular 
area was further enhanced by the forma- 
tion earlier last year of two concerned 
citizens’ associations. One was an asso- 


ciation of citizens of the lower Kaskaskia 
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Valley representing 9 counties, who were 
organized to outline a program of regional 
development to present to the Federal 
Government as the Kaskaskia River 
Valley Project. Activities of this asso- 
ciation were supplemented by a corre- 
sponding organization composed of repre- 
sentative citizens from 6 counties of the 
upper Kaskaskia Valley. A joint com- 
mittee of the two citizens’ associations 
existed to coOrdinate their respective 
projects. Representatives of both these 
associations were also present at the 
initial meeting projecting the study, at 
which time the need for a unified *‘long 
time’’ plan for the Valley as a whole was 
stressed as of major importance. 

At the same time, from the very start, 
interest in this study has transcended that 
of the localities more directly concerned. 
At last year’s initial meeting, Professor 
W. C. Huntington, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering and chairman 
of the committee of University, of Survey 
and of other specialists engaged in the 
preparation of the Report, told of corre- 
spondence with the National Resources 
Board and of their willingness to assist 
in outlining the Report so that it might 
be of most usefulness from their point of 
view. Furthermore, copies of the com- 
pleted Report are being sent to the State 
Planning Commissions throughout the 
nation, to the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials and to other national 
organizations interested in various aspects 
of planning, as well as to the advisory 
boards of the various Illinois State Surveys 
and to other interested groups throughout 
Illinois. 

The Kaskaskia Valley Report is note- 
worthy in that it proceeds on the theory 
that the planning problems to be compre- 
hended adequately in any region do not 
rest within the province of the technical 
engineer, of the professional planner or of 
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the social scientist, but demand the com- 
bined yet integrated analyses of specialists 
in all the major natural, technical and 
social fields affecting community struc- 
tures and welfare. 

The New York Regional Plan early 
typified this collectivistic approach to the 
problems of regional planning, and the 
Report of the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee more recently embodied analyses of 
both the technical and social factors in- 
volved in the territory. Many other 
published regional studies and plans have 
in measure comprehended the same. As 
a whole however regional reports have 
been especially concerned with the physi- 
cal, structural and technical demands of 
the region, for such purposes as flood con- 
trol, reforestation, reclamation and con- 
servation of natural resources, the con- 
struction of adequate highways, parkways 
and park systems, and the development of 
more comprehensive zoning policies for 
both rural and urban land utilization. 
Whereas all of these aspects of the physi- 
cal structure and layout of a region are 
obviously basic, and have immediate 
socio-ecological bearings as well, never- 
theless the majority of regional studies to 
date have perhaps stressed the physical 
factors at the expense of the socio-eco- 
nomic and community-social. 

In seeking a comprehensive balance of 
all the factors involved, the Kaskaskia 
Valley Report proceeds as a series of 
specialized studies by individual experts 
in the various fields, who have neverthe- 
less collaborated in significant measure 
in sharing their outlines of procedure and 
in consultations in reference to possible 
overlapping jurisdictions. 

After an introductory statement by the 
chairman of the committee, the Report 
opens with two broad statements on the 
nature of planning. These are the ‘‘Phi- 
losophy of Planning’’ by Rexford New- 
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comb, Dean of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts and Director of the Bureau 
of Community Planning, and ‘‘Planning 
Administration and Control’ by Harland 
Bartholomew, Non-resident Professor of 
Civic Design. Then follow the series of 
specialized studies bearing on this particu- 
lar territory, each under the authorship of 
one or two men in the designated fields. 
These fields as comprehended include, 
apart from the exact order of topics, the 
following: 


Maps and Mapping of the Territory 

Surface and Underground Geology and Structure 

Climatology 

Mineral Resources and their Future Possibilities 

Water Resources 

Forestry Possibilities 

Fish and Game Possibilities 

A History of the Settlement of the Valley 

Population and other Socio-Economic Factors 

Industry and Trade 

Economic Aspects of Farm Production and 
Marketing 

The Fruit and Vegetable Industry 

Present and Potential Land Use 

Soil Erosion 

Land Reclamation and Flood Control 

Possible Reservoir Sites 

Municipal Water Supplies 

Sewerage and Stream Pollution 

Water Power 

Steam Power 

Rural Electrification 

Transportation: Airways and Airports, High- 
ways, Railways. 

Parks and Recreation 

A History of Health in the Valley 

Public Schools and Libraries 

Social Welfare: Unemployment Relief and Insti- 
tutional Commitments 


Faculty members from the following 
Colleges of the University participated in 
this study: Agriculture, Commerce, Edu- 
cation, Engineering, Fine and Applied 
Arts, Liberal Arts and Sciences. They 


represented in turn such specific depart- 
ments as: agricultural engineering, agri- 
cultural economics, 


horticulture, civil 
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engineering, mining and metallurgical 
engineering, architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture and civic design, history, geog- 
raphy and sociology. In addition, staff 
members from the State Geological Survey, 
the State Natural History Survey and the 
State Water Survey participated, together 
with representatives from the State De- 
partment of Public Health and State 
Library Extension Division, among others. 

Thus the collectively comprehensive 
character of this study should be apparent 
without implying that all possible fields 
of interest were exhausted. Nevertheless 
as a specific approach to the developing 
problems of regional planning, on both 
small and large scales, the Report as a 
whole should constitute a genuine con- 
tribution. 

Whereas limitations in the scope of the 
study may be readily apparent, these need 
not detract from the merits of the various 
contributions as made. The sociological 
approach, as an illustration, although by 
its very mature constituting one of the 
fuller sectional reports, was confined 
essentially to an analysis of socio-economic 
data readily obtained from the census and 
from state institutional reports. No field 
studies of specific communities, rural or 
urban, or of community relationships were 
made—types of studies in turn which 
would throw much desired light on such 
important sociological aspects as popula- 
tion mobility and selectivity, family and 
community standards of living, housing 
requirements, problems of crime and de- 
generacy, the social efficacy of institu- 
tions and organizations, significant social 
movements, or the representative attitudes 
and public opinion of various classes and 
sections. Rather did the _ sociological 
approach comprise the determination and 
analysis of the territory's population in 
reference to its numbers, classes and com- 
position, together with thedevelopment and 





analysis of certain wealth indices of both an 
agricultural and an industrial character 
which in turn would provide measures of 
living standards. Likewise included was 
a delineation of the social welfare aspects 
of the area, more particularly as those 
bore on certain educational indices and 
on the problems of unemployment relief 
and social security. 

Thoroughly appreciated throughout are 
the limitations which the very nature of 
the subject and of the study itself imposes. 
Topographical and community-social 
boundaries at best are by no means coinci- 
dent, and their widest divergence would be 
most apt to be evidenced in a narrow-river- 
level-plain type of territory herewith 
under consideration. Similar difficulties 
are apparent, for that matter, in attempt- 
ing to identify arbitrary political units, 
particularly of the smaller type, with any 
well defined sociological consensus. 

Although agricultural and industrial 
factors, trade areas and community inter- 
ests and contacts are by no means circum- 
scribed within the topographical bounda- 
ries of a given drainage basin, nevertheless 
there is a real form of community unity 
and center of interest evidenced within 
such geographic confines to the extent 
that any such watershed can best be dealt 
with as a whole in conjunction with 
certain fundamental problems affecting 
drainage, land utilization and stream con- 
trol and power within its areas. Particu- 
larly is this true, as in the given instance, 
when any such watershed becomes more 
or less conscious of its own developmental 
problems. 

While appreciative of this limitation, at 
the same time the nature of the survey may 
have served conceivably to intensify the 
difficulties inherent in any such identifica- 
tion of interests between geographical and 
social regions, in so far as no one single 
area of a given number of square miles or a 
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given population figure was universally 
accepted as defining the territory in ques- 
tion, although a base map provided by 
the State Geological Survey was em- 
ployed throughout. 

As an illustration the section of the 
Report dealing with drainage and land 
reclamation gives considerable emphasis 
to certain county areas at the headwaters 
of the Kaskaskia which from a representa- 
tive population standpoint should be 
excluded from consideration. This is 
done since most of the drainage work has 
been accomplished in the more level land 
at the river’s sources. The drainage dis- 
tricts, which are quasi-public corporations 
organized under the drainage laws of 
Illinois, in Champaign County alone com- 
prise one third of the acreage as yet 
covered by all the drainage districts of the 
territory, even though they constitute 
only a little more than a fifth of the total 
area of Champaign County, which as a 
county contains the headwaters of four 
distinct river systems. 

On the other hand, the population of 
the territory is concentrated in the lower 
counties, particularly in highly urban 
St. Clair County, opposite St. Louis. 
Whereas only one third of St. Clair’s popu- 
lation is included within the strict topo- 
graphical drainage basin, this nevertheless 
amounts to one fifth of the total popula- 
tion of the territory as calculated on the 
basis of all townships in the 22 counties 
which lie within or partly within the 
topographical boundary line. In contrast 
only 6 per cent of the total population of 
Champaign County lies within the Kas- 
kaskia watershed proper. Hence, even 
though Champaign County, containing 
the very headwaters of the river, 
looms significant from the developed 
drainage districts standpoint, it should 
not be considered as one of the representa- 
tive counties of the territory or included 
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therein on the basis of any socio-economic 
data obtainable only on a county basis, 
since its population included in the terri- 
tory is too small to be identified with any 
county-wide data. 

Even within the sociological sections of 
the study, two major territorial bases were 
developed which in turn served to refine 
rather than to complicate the analysis. 
For census data obtainable on a township 
basis, the strict topographical boundaries 
of the watershed as provided by the State 
Geological Survey were employed. In 
addition to a total population figure thus 
obtained which might be characterized as 
the population of the territory proper, the 
following data were analyzed on this 
more exacting basis: the farm population, 
the population of incorporated places of 
all sizes, the composition of the popula- 
tion in reference to age, sex, color and 
ethnic factors, and farm real estate values. 
This exact farm population has an imme- 
diate practical bearing in connection with 
envisioned programs of rural electrifica- 
tion throughout the territory. 

On the other hand where the county is 
the smallest unit employed by the census- 
as was the case of the remainder of the 
data in substance, involving such items as 
the density of the population, rural and 
urban populations, the wealth, standard 
of living and educational indices as de- 
veloped and utilized,—12 counties as a 
whole, each of which had more than one- 
third of its total population, within the 
topographical confines of the watershed, 
were taken as representative of the terri- 
tory out of the possible 22 involved. 
Each of the remaining 10 had considerably 
less than one quarter of its total popula- 
tion contained within the watershed. 

Finally, apart from its primary contribu- 
tion in serving to enrich the community 
life of a given territory by developing a 
more adequate methodology in this col- 
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lectivistic approach to the study and 
analysis of the resources and factors in- 
volved, it is well to view the implications 
of the study in relationship to a larger 
perspective. These have been most aptly 
expressed by Charles E. Merriam, as 
quoted in the introductory statement to 
‘Regional Factors in National Planning 
and Development’’, published by the 
National Resources Committee last year. 
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instances. It is too much to suppose that the proper 
development of our drainage basins will of itself solve 
the problems of the perplexed body politic. The 
problems centering around land and water cannot be 
solved in these terms alone, but require for their 
practical and successful treatment a full consideration 
of the broader but closely related aspects of agricul- 
ture, industry, labor, transportation and communica- 
tion, health, education, public finance, and govern- 
mental organization. 

Finally, human resources and human values are 
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inroads are in our soil assets; nor is unemployment gressively decreasing the burdens imposed upon labor, : 
due chiefly to lack of adequate flood control, calam- _ raising the standard of living, and enhancing the well- 4 


itous as the consequences of floods are in many 


being of the masses of the people. 































INSTITUTE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Institute on Southern Regional Development and the Social Sciences was held at the University of 
North Carolina from June 17-27, 1936, with some seventy-five specialists, including representatives of southern 
colleges and universities and other agencies in the field, in attendance. ‘‘The Institute was, first of all, an pe 
institute of university people, having for its purpose a sort of stock taking to see what the universities, the 


en 
- 


colleges, and the professors can contribute to actual planning and development; what next steps in coordination 7 O 
of their work should be taken; and what, if any, future coordinating committees should be set up.'’ It was, di 
first and last, ‘‘a working body, rather than a discussion conference, and sought testing fields for the use of 
research data now available and for next steps in regional development. It was an Institute secking ways, > se 
means, framework, plan, rather than resolutions."' As a basis upon which the Institute should work out its , 
own specific agenda a list of eighteen questions and topics was submitted by Howard W. Odum to the Institute : 
at its first session. , Oo 
A Secretariat-Steering Committee selected the topics for discussion by the Institute from the list submitted oe 


by Dr. Odum and directed the work and progress of the Institute. In addition to the Secretariat, six other : 
work committees ‘spent many hours in study and deliberation, reporting from time to time to the Institute ms 
as a whole, for further suggestions and comment.'' These committees, appointed on the basis of personnel 
present and on expressed interest, follow with their recommendations as approved by the Institute: 

Committee on Regional Planning and Research: First, that a committee of Pe persons, with Professor Howard 
W. Odum as a sixth member and chairman, be designated to work out ways and means by which,—(a) a co- 
ordinated program of regional research may be developed through the educational institutions and research 
agencies of tie region, and (b) a planning and action agency or agencies may be set up for developing and 
carrying into effect programs for regional improvement. 

Second, that Professor Odum designate the persons to serve on this Committee. 

Third, that the Committee be authorized to add to its membership as many persons as it may deem ad- : 
visable. 3 

Fourth, that the Committee give full consideration to all preliminary and final reports of the various com- ; 
mittees of this Institute. zz 

Fifth, that the Committee take the initiative in calling a meeting or conference at a convenient time and 
place, and that such a conference consider the report or reports of the Committee. 

Sixth, that the conference called by the Committee be fully representative of all interests—academic, insti- é | 
tutional, business, political, and others—which might be concerned with the findings and recommendations 
of the Committee. 

Committee on Teaching the Social Sciences: 1. The certification of teachers of social science in the secondary 
schools within the states of the region should be critically examined, and the requirements for a teacher's 
certificate in the social sciences should be made equal to the prevailing standards for teachers in other subjects. 

2. Consideration should be given to course content in the social sciences along all levels, without reference 
to departmental lines, and a plan of coordination of the social science material should be made. We believe 
that on the secondary school level the composite type of course is superior to specific courses in government, 
economics, or sociology, as such. 

3. It is important for the success of the educational program that the social science departments of the 


(Continued on page 83) 
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SOCIAL SCIEN CES 
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Contributions to this Deparement will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special resules of seudy and research. 
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THE INITIAL EXPERIENCE WITH CENSUS TRACTS IN A 


OME years ago, when social sur- 
veyors and sociologists began mak- 
ing studies of urban communities, 
they discovered the inadequacy of wards 
as a unit for reporting population com- 
position and distributions of social data. 
On the one hand, they found that wards 
did not show the natural distribution of 
social phenomena of the city since they 
so frequently cut across local segregations 
of population. On the other hand, wards 
changed their boundaries so often that 
comparisons over a period of time became 
impossible. A movement was inaugu- 
rated to have census material reported by 
tracts in certain cities. The tracts were 
supposed to represent reporting units 
which would be permanent and not sub- 
ject to redistricting like wards. 
According to the description of Green 
and Truesdell, census tracts have been 
characterized as follows: ‘‘In current prac- 
tice the census tracts are small areas, hav- 
ing a population usually between 3,000 
and 8,000, into which a city is subdivided, 
more or less arbitrarily, for statistical 
and local administrative purposes. The 


* Adapted from a paper, ‘“The Use of Census Tracts 
in Community Research and Planning,’’ read before 
section K. of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, St. Louis, January 3, 1936. 


SOUTHERN CITY* 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 





tracts are permanently established, so that 
comparisons may be made from year to 
year and from census to census; they are 
laid out with a view to approximate uni- 
formity in population and with some 
regard for uniformity in size; and each is 
designed to include an area fairly homo- 
geneous in population characteristics. 
In cities where the ward lines are infre- 
quently changed, the tracts form sub- 
divisions of the wards; in other cities 
they are laid out without regard to the 
ward boundaries."”! 

Dr. Walter Laidlaw is accredited with 
initiating the idea of census tracts in 
New York city over thirty years ago. He 
‘‘persuaded the Bureau of the Census to 
extend the plan of tract tabulations to the 
seven other cities having a population of 
500,000 or more (1g10).’"* The eight 
cities, placed on a census tract basis for 
the 1910 census, were New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Boston, and Pittsburg. The census 


1 Howard W. Green and Leon E. Truesdell, ‘‘Cen- 
sus Tracts in American Cities: A Brief History of the 
Census Tract Movement, with an Outline of Pro- 
cedure and Suggested Modifications,"’ (in mimeo- 
gtaphed copy), Bureau of the Census, December, 1934, 
p- 1 


2 Ibid, p. 1. 
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tract movement lay in a dormant state 
until the twenties when it was revived by 
the clamor of urban sociologists and re- 
searchers of urban community agencies to 
get basic census data in more usable form 
for local studies. Consequently, prior to 
the 1930 Census, ten additional cities 
were added to the tract fraternity, making 
a total of 18 at the time of the 1930 
Census. The 10 cities added were 
Los Angeles, Buffalo, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Columbus, Syracuse, 
Nashville, Yonkers, and Berkley.* After 
the 1930 Census the movement continued 
to reach more cities. In 1934, three cities 
were added: Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul. In 1935, a still larger number 
came in, 15 in fact: Detroit, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Seattle, Roch- 
ester, Louisville, Toledo, Denver, Oak- 
land, Dallas, Akron, Providence, Rich- 
mond, and Duluth. The cities asking 
for admission into the tract fraternity and 
at present pending approval are: Newark, 
Jersey City, Portland, Houston, Flint, 
Patterson, Elizabeth, and Atlantic City. 
Eighteen cities were on a tract basis for 
the 1930 Census. Including those ad- 
mitted after 1930 and those pending, the 
number of tract cities comes to 48. By 
1940 several additional cities will un- 
doubtedly be included in the census tract 
reporting.‘ 

As far as southern cities are concerned it 
will be noted that Nashville was the first 
admitted to the tract fraternity, coming in 
prior to the 1930 Census, and that New 
Orleans, Louisville, Dallas, and Richmond 
were admitted in 1935. According to 
recent report, Atlanta and Birmingham are 
‘in process’’ of achieving tract status, 


3 Ibid, p. 2. 

* Taken from compilation presented by Mr. How- 
ard W. Green, Chairman, Committee on Census 
Enumeration Areas of the American Statistical 
Society, New York, December 27, 1935. 


while Houston is “‘pending approval.’’ 
Of the remaining large southern cities, 
Memphis, at last reckoning, has not as 
yet officially applied for tract admission, 
and neither have Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville.§ 

When it came time for the sociologists 
in Nashville to district the city for census 
tracts,® we parcelled out about 8o tracts 
whose boundaries we felt would act fairly 
constantly as barriers in population sifting 
and sorting. We assumed that on one 
side of the railroad tracks we would find 
a different class of population than on 
the other side. The same for the main 
arteries of traffic, for parks, rivers, and 
so forth. But the census authorities cut 
the number to 4o on the grounds that 
many of our tracts had less than 3,000 
population and would consequently not 
be populous enough for reporting. And 
they altered the boundaries of many of the 
tracts to make them dovetail into older 
ward districting and enumeration districts. 
I do not know what the experience was in 
other cities but our effort to try to make 
the tracts conform to the urban topog- 
taphy which would tend to hedge in 
special population distributions pretty 
largely failed. What we have left is 
merely an arbitrary set of reporting areas 
(i.e. statistical areas), much more satis- 
factory than wards, however. 

A large city like Chicago was able to 
dovetail 930 tracts into 75 local communi- 
ties which were supposed to conform more 
nearly to local neighborhood distinctions 
than did wards. And the double function 
of the tracts is much better carried out in 
Chicago than in Nashville. 

After obtaining a tract system of census 


5 From compilation by Mr. Green, op. cét. 

6 C. Luther Fry, Charles S. Johnson, E. T. Krueger, 
and W. D. Weatherford were principally responsible 
for marshalling the forces to get Nashville on a census 
tract basis. 
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reporting the question of availability of 
census datacame tothe fore. It was found 
that the various cities would have to raise 
several hundred dollars to have a minimum 
of data run off and photostated by the 
Bureau of the Census. In Nashville, 
Vanderbilt University, Fisk University, 
and the Southern Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
School furnished the money to have the 
1930 census data broken down by tracts. 
Within the limits of the funds it was 
possible to obtain the tract break down 
for sex, age, race, nativity, marital status, 
home ownership, value of homes owned, 
rents, and illiteracy. Whether the uni- 
versities will be able to pay the bill decade 
after decade to procure the minimum cen- 
sus data by tracts, I cannot say. This isa 
question we must face in 1940. 

The problem does not cease with the 
initial payment for the tract ‘‘break 
down,"’ because an outlay of labor and 
money is necessary to make the tract data 
available in more usable form than the 
original photostatic copy, which ob- 
viously cannot circulate. This involves 
expense for reworking and rearranging the 
crude data and for publication in pamphlet 
or book form. 

When the tract boundaries have been 
approved and the census data have been 
obtained by the tracts, it becomes neces- 
sary to have draftsmen make skeleton 
tract maps which can be used for plotting 
distributions. If a department of sociol- 
ogy or a community agency wishes greater 
detail, it can indicate on the tract map 
certain basic topographical data such as 
parks, railroads, rivers, arteries of traflic, 
industrial property and other general land 
uses. Such a map in light tones becomes 
both a base map and a tract map. In 
Nashville we have merely been able to 
procure a skeleton tract map with a very 
minimum of topographical features indi- 
cated. 
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If tracts are to be used as units in the 
distribution of social series such as delin- 
quency, crime, relief, tuberculosis cases, 
and so forth, another practical problem 
faces the urban sociologist, namely, that of 
developing a street address tract index. 
Nineteen of the 37 cities already admitted 
as tract reporting cities have worked out 
tract indexes in printed, mimeographed, 
or typewritten form. In Nashville this 
task required the consultation of several 
city directories to get cross references for 
old names of streets, since many agencies 
and clients still use old names for more 
recently renamed streets.’ After obtain- 
ing a street tract index, it is possible to 
distribute the residential addresses of cases 
by tract numbers, so as to get tract counts 
for various social series of data. Without 
a street number tract index, it is necessary 
to look up each case on a street map to 
tell in what tract the address falls—a very 
slow procedure. 

Obviously there are several series of 
social data in which sociologists are 
interested: juvenile delinquency cases, po- 
lice arrests, criminal court cases, births 
and deaths, venereal disease cases, con- 
demned buildings, and so forth. But not 
all series a sociologist would like to use 
are available tohim. For example, unless 
special arrangement could be made with 
civil courts, the divorce cases are not avail- 
able in Nashville. Only legal papers are 
kept. Address of the family before sepa- 
ration is not available and could be made 
available only by getting the court clerks 
to install a simple card file system. The 
addresses of criminal court cases are not 
available in Nashville and special arrange- 
ment would have to be made in order to 
get them. The addresses of police arrests 


7 The tract index of Nashville was compiled by 
Mr. H. B. Webster, under the supervision of the 
author, as a Vanderbilt University student TERA 
project, 1934-35, and is in typewritten form. 
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are not readily available in Nashville 
(meaning they could be obtained but with 
much difficulty and uncertainty as to 
accuracy). However, the records of the 
police identification bureau's cases are 
available, giving fairly accurate addresses. 

When social series are available at 
various agencies, the clerical and statisti- 
cal problems are by no means solved. 
For example, it was necessary to decide 
on what sort of sample we should take of 
the family relief cases. Fortunately for 
data collecting in Nashville the semipri- 
vate and federal relief offices were com- 
bined in one office and no difference was 
made in the handling of relief cases. But 
the question arose as to how to get to the 
cases. There were closed cases and active 
cases—new or reopened. There were in- 
numerable files in district offices, bulky 
records and hard to handle. It was finally 
decided to take the necessary information 
from the active cases on the current statis- 
tical cards of the case workers and punch 
this information on Hollerith cards—some 
8,000 cards, one for each active family on 
relief. 

Again, we wanted to get a tract distribu- 
tion of tuberculosis cases and went to the 
city health department which has fairly 
good central reporting of such cases. Be- 
cause of the small number of active pul- 
monary cases in any year, it was decided 
to take a three year's distribution. After 
picking off the information from the 
record files, it became apparent that we 
had no basis for what a case unit should 
be in the ecological handling of the rec- 
ords. Some cases were active all three 
years, some two years, some one year. In 
several instances more than one case fell 
at the same address. Since on the initial 
pick off we did not take name, it was 
impossible to tell whether duplicate 
addresses represented two cases in the 
same family, or two cases in separate 


families at a multiple family dwelling. 
So it became necessary to pick off the data 
a second time, this time indicating the 
name of the person. It is already apparent 
that we will have to make the family the 
basis of the case. That is, if two or more 
cases are reported from the same family at 
the same address, we shall have to count 
these as one case. And then if a family 
has persons active for the whole three year 
period, we shall have to count that one 
instead of three. 

When tract counts of the cases in various 
social series have been made, the question 
arises as to what next to do with them. 
They can be used in their raw form. And 
they can be converted into rates, using 
the most appropriate population base. 
But when this is done, the sociologist 
faces certain statistical criticism. For 
attention has been directed to the invalid- 
ity of using tract rates, based on the laws 
of chance. An extra case, here or there in 
tracts, may make a big difference in tract 
rates. Some statistical critics have indi- 
cated that, in order to be significant, a 
tract rate should vary from adjacent tract 
rates more than three times the standard 
error of the difference in the rates. This 
criterion, while justified in certain re- 
spects, has not dampened the ardor of 
many sociologists who persist in using 
tract rates. Suppose tract rates in several 
social series tend to follow a general 
pattern of variation—in other words, the 
rates may be consistently high in certain 
tracts and consistently low in other tracts. 
And suppose this general pattern of tract 
rate variation conforms to the general 
ecological features of the city; that is, 
suppose tract rates are found to be high in 
the disintegrating areas around the center 
of the city, where one assumes the greatest 


®See F. A. Ross, “Ecology and the Statistical 
Method,"’ American Journal of Socielogy, 28 (Jan. 1933). 
Pp. 507-522. 
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social disorganization is taking place, and 
are found to be low in substantial, well- 
ordered sections of the city. If these 
suppositions cannot be used as a working 
basis, neither can many of the supposi- 
tions about the sociological nature and 
causes of social problems be used. A con- 
structive suggestion has been made to 
surmount the statistical criticisms of the 
validity of tract rates. By combining 
contiguous tracts, so the suggestion goes 
the sociologist is still able to get at area 
or section differentials and at the same 
time the area rates of combined tracts 
gain in statistical validity.°® 

Whether the student of urban communi- 
ties uses tract counts, tract rates, or area 
(i.e. combined tracts) rates, he must face 
the problem of plotting these data on 
maps. The most accurate—although by 
no means completely accurate—method 
is the spot map—one spot for one case at 
the approximate address. In a spot map 
of Nashville juvenile delinquency cases, 
the draftsman approximated the address of 
each case on a tract street map, obtained 
the distance from two fixed points of the 
tract boundaries on a card and transferred 
the location to the skeleton tract map of 
the same scale. When spots of certain 
sizes are used to represent more than one 
case, the spotting becomes still more 
approximate in space. Land use data, 
with some violation to spatial accuracy, 
can be represented on maps by different 
methods of shading or hatching. Com- 
munity institutions, such as churches, 
movies, playgrounds, settlements, schools, 
and so forth, can be indicated by the 
Russell Sage Foundation’s symbols or by 
substitute home-spun symbols. 


*See F. A. Ross, op. c#t. Also see summaries of 
papers by Robert E. Chaddock, F. F. Stephan, J. A. 
Neprash, and C. E. Gehlke and Katherine Biehl in 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXVIII, 
no. 2 (May, 1934), pp. 121-123. 
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However, the cases may be too numer- 
ous to plot and so may the minute classi- 
fications of land uses. And therefore it 
becomes necessary to plot rates, averages, 
or other generalized statistical measures. 
But one might turn to plotting these 
statistical measures because of interest in 
trying to discover areas or section differen- 
tials in social problems and conditions. 
The most familiar method is hatching 
according to a classification of the tract 
or area rates. The reason for using an 
interval classification is to reduce the 
number of magnitudes, since there is a 
limited number of easily discernible shades 
and varieties of hatching. The assump- 
tion behind the appropriately classified 
shading is that there is an even distribu- 
tion of the problem or condition through- 
out the tract or area. Spot maps usually 
indicate that the distribution is not even 
or regular throughout the tract. 

There is another method of hatching, 
which is based on contour lines. This 
method assumes that the geometric center 
of the tract has the elevation of the tract 
rate. The contour lines are drawn 
through the predetermined elevation in- 
tervals—1o, 20, 30, 40, and so forth, and 
the area within these contour lines is 
hatched. The Tennessee State Planning 
Commission's ‘‘Preliminary Population 
Report’’ (June 14, 1935) makes consider- 
able use of the contour or isoplethic 
method. At Nashville, we have con- 
structed two maps on both bases—the 
tract hatching and the contour method. 
It is clear that the older method is more 
understandable to laymen, while the 
contour method is more mystifying to 
them and less readable. Apart from the 
validity of tract rates themselves, there 
is some indication that the contour method 
has certain advantages over area hatching. 
It smoothes out tract variations and 
brings large contiguous sections into 












various elevation belts or within contour 
lines. It shows the centripetal nature of 
distributions of such problems as delin- 
quency and poverty in a very dramatic 
way. If used for showing spatial distri- 
butions at regular periods of time, such as 
every census year or decade, the contour 
method depicts movement or trends in 
space much better than the hatched unit 
areas. The Tennessee Planning Commis- 
sion’s maps, which have been reproduced 
in its report mentioned above, show 
beautifully the intrastate spatial trends 
by decades. I dare say that the method of 
hatching the unit areas—in this instance 
counties and minor civil divisions—would 
have given a somewhat confused mosaic 
picture, not readily discernible. 

The foregoing represents a statement of 
some of the besetting difficulties in getting 
organized to make urban ecological studies 
by census tracts. It is becoming painfully 
clear to me that departments of sociology 
cannot by themselves keep up these census 
tract studies year after year. Their big- 
gest contribution should be the work 
involved in the initial development and 
pursuance of tract studies and in interest- 
ing the community agencies in carrying 
on. 

The enlisting of the interest of local 
agencies in a year-to-year tract reporting of 
their cases will be a chapter in community 
organization itself. And not such an easy 
matter to effect, because each agency has 
its own customary methods of reporting 
cases and its own districting of work 
which will not dovetail so well with the 
tract system. In cities where a combina- 
tion of business and welfare interests took 
the initiative, the reporting and gathering 
of data has progressed far—e.g., Cleve- 
land. In Chicago, not so far. Where 
sociological departments have taken the 
initiative, they have the task of selling 
the idea to the community agencies, so 
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that the latter may ultimately take over 
tract reporting and gathering of data year 
by year. I look upon our efforts in 
Nashville as a demonstration project, 
which might be able to get the tract idea 
taken over by the local agencies. 

By local manipulation and committee 
meetings, it should be possible to enlist 
the various Nashville agencies in report- 
ing every year their cases by census tracts. 
By codperative arrangement the depart- 
ment of sociology might undertake to 
work up the tract counts into rates on the 
proper population bases and to supervise 
the plotting of the data on maps. The 
incorporation of the local community 
agencies in some continuing arrangement 
with departments of sociology to accumu- 
late the year-by-year tract data seems to be 
necessary for the ultimate use of tract 
studies for local community planning. 

There are to be sure many welfare, pub- 
lic service and business agencies of a city 
such as Nashville, including the City 
Planning and Zoning Commission, parks 
and playgrounds, public schools, social 
settlements, juvenile court, family relief 
organization, health department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and public utilities, 
which could profit from a practical use of 
census tract data. Several examples can 
be mentioned by way of illustration. 

The tract distribution of population 
and social data should be of great value 
to city planning and zoning commissions, 
which are mainly interest in the physical 
development of the city and in the ena- 
bling legislation in order to operate. The 
Nashville Commission is composed of 
engineers and draftsmen whose work 
heretofore has dealt with traffic problems, 
land use, building problems, and annexa- 
tion problems. The local commission 
has become “‘spot map”’ conscious, that is, 
interested in plotting the distributions of 
social problems and population concentra- 
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tions. The Commission made several 
social problem and population spot maps 
to assist its work. But it has not become 
census tract conscious as yet. 

The close connection which the Com- 
mission has maintained with the low cost 
housing projects may pave the way for 
future use of census tracts as a system of 
unit reporting and study. When the civic 
forces obtained a commitment from the 
PWA that the government was interested 
in erecting two local housing projects in 
Nashville, one for the whites and one for 
the Negroes, the question of site and loca- 
tion came up. Field representatives from 
the housing division of the PWA investi- 
gated the problem of site and location and 
finally called for the census tract data, 
which were in possession of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Vanderbilt University 
and the department of social science at 
Fisk University, in order to come to a 
final decision. 

The persons in charge of attempts to 
redirect the physical development of the 
city need to know the population and 
social overlay of the city. Some of the 
physical problems of housing, sanitation, 
and traffic are very closely related to the 
population composition and social prob- 
lem concentration. There are several 
pockets of low rent houses without run- 
ning water or inside toilet facilities. A 
distribution of such houses could be 
checked against spot maps showing loca- 
tion of cases of infant mortality, typhoid, 
malaria, and so forth, and a zoning com- 
mission could act in the light of this in- 
formation, making recommendations for 
use of police power or condemnation 
power by constituted legislative and 
administrative bodies. However, I know 
of no instances where the city planners 
and zoning commissions have taken up 
with the tract system to any great extent. 
Even the Regional Plan of New York City 
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makes only very limited use of the tract 
system. The engineers of city planning or 
zoning commissions have their own ideas, 
and frequently like thé city block better 
than any other type of unit. They will 
have to be shown the value of sociological 
data in tract form. 

The social agencies of Nashville have 
recently established a Research and Pro- 
gram Division within the local Council 
of Social Agencies. This bureau is now 
headed by a Ph.D. in sociology and bids 
fair, if it is able to continue, to perform a 
most useful function. The Bureau is at 
present interested in the ecological dis- 
tribution of population and social prob- 
lems in terms of the distribution of social 
agencies throughout the city. 

It should be possible by examination of 
tract distributions of social problems and 
population composition to suggest a re- 
vamping of community organization work 
specifically to reach certain disorganized 
or unorganized pockets of the city. It 
should be possible for most community- 
house programs to get spatially realigned 
in their work, to develop a more adequate 
boundary basis, and to gear their programs 
to what the locale is really like. Hereto- 
fore a social settlement or center merely 
went into a neighborhood, performing 
standard services which were current in 
community organization fashions at the 
time. They have not taken into account 
in any thorough-going way the social 
ecology of the area in which they set up 
shop, so as to develop a program to fit the 
ecology. Rather they have tried in the 
past to make the ecology fit the program. 

A few years ago I attended a monthly 
board meeting of the local Y. M. C. A., 
at which I gave a talk, and I suggested 
that the Y should study the distribution 
of scout troops, social centers, boys clubs 
and boys work agencies together with 
the delinquency distribution and boy 











population concentration, to see if there 
were any areas of the city superficially un- 
reached by organized programs. And if 
sO, it was suggested that the Y should 
decentralize their boys’ work effort and 
place a worker in the untouched areas to 
develop some sort of flexible program 
which would reach the boys locally with- 
out reference to drawing them downtown 
to the central building for standardized 
activities and classes, again, fitting pro- 
gram to local social ecology rather than 
over looking it. The suggestion did not 
take hold at the time. 

The Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission with headquarters at Nashville 
represents another local agency which 
could make definite use of the urban tract 
data. In fact State Planning Boards 
throughout the country could materially 
assist in the gathering and mapping of 
local urban data as well as in spreading 
the tract idea to the cities of the respective 
states. The Tennessee Planning Com- 
mission codperated with the department 
of sociology at Vanderbilt to the extent 
of plotting certain material on maps, 
while the local Nashville City Planning 
and Zoning Commission through a CWA 
project codperated in making the skele- 
ton tract maps from the specified census 
boundaries. 

The gathering of social, economic, and 
land-use data by the tract system should 
be looked upon as implementing the 
ecological approach in community studies, 
that is, as assisting the study of the 
spatial distribution of social phenomena. 
The discovery of concomitant variations 
in the spatial distributions of various com- 
munity problems and conditions is what 
gives point to community planning, which 
should be conceived in terms larger than 
mere zoning and land use restrictions. 
Community planning should embrace the 
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of local business, housing, public serv- 
ices, schools, playgrounds, settlements, 
churches, relief work, health work, recre- 
ational work—in fact it should embrace 
the spatial functioning and integration 
of all the important local institutional 
and agency services. 

The best opportunity for social planning 
to operate in America, all things con- 
sidered—especially in view of our tra- 
ditional habits and attitudes—is in the 
local community, where better control 
and insight can be gained and where 
planning efforts can more nearly capture 
the whole-hearted support of local opinion. 
The chances for state-wide, regional, and 
national planning to take hold are not 
nearly as good as those for local planning, 
and for reasons already apparent from 
NRA experience. Local variation was 
too much for nation-wide codes and re- 
gional codes too much for hearty local 
support at this juncture of our national 
development. 

From the standpoint of community re- 
search archives, it is apparent that some 
method should be devised to have the 
various communities who are gathering 
data on a tract basis report to a central 
clearing house, which could make the data 
readily available. Some communities will 
find ways of publishing their own local 
tract data and maps; other communities 
will not be so fortunate. For large scale 
community research involving data on 
several cities a clearing house or research 
archives would be most valuable. And 
at the same time if the local community 
efforts to use the tract data in readjusting 
the work of agencies and institutions 
could be centrally reported, sociologists 
and social planners would have additional 
materials and experience with which to 
work practically 


efforts to procure a better functioning 
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THE PROBLEM 


HE problem of rural youth is one of 

the most crucial of all those that 

have arisen out of the depression. 
Conservative estimates fix the number of 
rural youth, between 15 and 24 years of 
age, in the United States today at eleven 
million, or about half the total number 
of youth in the country. Of this eleven 
million, about seven million are living on 
farms, while the remaining four million 
are in villages and in city suburban areas. 

Between 1920 and 1930 the number of 
youth leaving the farms for towns and 
cities, sometimes going through villages, 
mounted into the millions. But with the 
depression, this flow ceased, and in many 
areas it was actually reversed. This has 
caused a ‘‘damming up"’ of young men and 
women on farms and in villages with 
limited or totally lacking economic and 
educational opportunities. It is believed 
that because of this interruption in the 
normal movement of rural youth to indus- 
trialized areas, the total population of 
rural youth is two or three million 
more than it otherwise would have been. 
The youth problem is said to be particu- 
larly acute in the rural non-farm localities 
of some states, especially in mining com- 
munities. 

From this youth situation, complicated 
economic and social conditions have 
emerged that are in crying need of study 
and correction. Because of the prevalence 
of these conditions in all types of locali- 
ties throughout the country, the rural 
youth situation must necessarily condition 
any social planning of the future. And 
because rural youth is the potential 
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SCOPE OF THE RESEARCH ON RURAL YOUTH NEEDED 
TODAY 


BRUCE L. MELVIN 


Works Progress Administration 


present and future source of agricultural 
labor, any problem of agricultural adjust- 
ment must be tied in with the whole prob- 
lem of rural youth. 


ORGANIZATIONS WITH YOUTH 
PROGRAMS 


Many civic, educational, and welfare 
agencies are interested in rural youth and 
have instituted their own studies in this 
field. But these individual studies have 
usually been limited, both in locality and 
in interests. Some of them have been 
based more on casual and unrelated bits of 
information than on a detailed study of 
existing facts. As a result, many pro- 
grams for meeting the problems of rural 
youth are being initiated by the costly 
hit-or-miss method. 

The agencies that are interested in rural 
youth include the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, which has an emergency 
program for youth on relief; the Codpera- 
tive Extension Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the State Colleges of 
Agriculture; the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica under the aegis of Vocational Agricul- 
ture of the Office of Education, U. §S 
Department of the Interior; The American 
Farm Bureau Federation; the Grange; the 
Boy Scouts of America; churches and other 
character-building agencies; and special 
youth groups. 

The outstanding agency today in the 
field of research on youth is the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education! located in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Its function is to stimulate, 


1 Established in 1935 as a result of a grant from the 
General Education Board to finance a five-year pro- 


gram. 
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supplement, and help codrdinate various 
research efforts on youth. Part of its gen- 
eral program is to further efforts for rural 
youth. 

Already the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems of the Office of Education has taken 
important steps in assembling data on 
youth activities, the results having been 
published in the bulletins ‘‘Youth... 
How Communities Can Help’? and 
“Youth ... Leisure for Living’’* Like- 
wise, the Codperative Extension Service 
has been assembling data on work of the 
state extension services in this field for the 
last few years. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH NEEDED 


It is obvious that before any national 
program for aiding rural youth can be 
intelligently prepared, there is a need for 
extensive general and specific research on 
the prevailing conditions. In order that 
some unanimity in the type of data covered 
might result from the many research proj- 
ects now under way, a ‘‘frame of refer- 
ence,’’ or pattern for guidance in research 
on youth, is here presented. 

The fields of rural youth research fall 
into three general headings: the assem- 
bling of statistical and other data from 
such secondary sources as are available; the 
making of intensive studies in selected 
areas; and the collection of data by means 
of experimental program-building, by and 
for youth which will handle the obvious 
problems of rural youth. 

In the study of youth conditions on 
farms, distinctions will have to be made 
between conditions in the different type of 
farming regions. Since villages belong 
to two classes—agricultural and indus- 
trial—the problems of village youth will 
have to be differentiated. The study will 
include still a third class of rural youth 


2 Bulletin 1936, No. 18-i. 
® Bulletin 1936, No. 18-ii. 
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which belongs to that increasing segment 
of the population that is part farming and 
part industrial, scattered around the 
metropolitan centers. 

First-hand research on rural youth 
therefore is needed: (1) in farm areas, 
selected within the different type farming 
regions; (2) in villages, both agricultural 
and industrial; (3) in part-time farming 
areas on the out-skirts of metropolitan 
districts. 

Moreover, the urban possibilities for 
youth are of as great or greater signifi- 
cance for rural youth than are the rural 
opportunities. Hence were it possible for 
studies to be made in cities, to get at the 
absorbing power of industry to relieve the 
population pressure on the land, such 
should be made. Indeed, this is necessary 
if the full opportunities of rural youth are 
to be determined. 

Subjects that should be encompassed by 
systematic first-hand research on rural 
youth include: 


1. The proportion of rural youth in the different 
areas with an analysis of population trends. 

2. The distribution of youth by age, sex, marital 
status, Occupations, and educational status. 

3. The economic conditions and opportunities of 
youth according to 

a. Present employment (1) at home on farms, 
and (2) away from home in industries. 

b. Incomes from present employment. 

c. Unemployment and relief. 

d. Financial dependence on the family. 

e. Opportunities for economic adjustment (1) 
in farimng and (2) in industry and 
service occupations as found in towns and 
cities. 

4. Educational status. 
a. Formal education opportunities. 
b. Informal education. 

5. Social conditions of youth 

a. In relation to the family. 

b. In relation to the community. 

6. Psychological aspects of the entire situation. 

a. Problems of maladjustment. 


A vital consideration of the future is the 


relation between youth and the adjustment 
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of agricultural production. The agricul- 
tural products needed today probably 
could be produced by one-half the people 
on the land. The other half includes a 
high percentage of the ‘‘dammed up” 
rural youth whose economic situation has 
not been relieved by agricultural benefit 
payments. The problems incident to this 
surplus of rural youth have been aggra- 
vated by the fact that the excess of youth 
on poor land seems to be greater than that 
on good land. 

Thus, in any selected farming territory, 
information should cover the following 
points: (1) the profitableness of farms in 
the area; (2) labor supply versus needed 
labor of the area; (3) the prevalence of 
farm machinery and its probable future 
introduction thereby displacing labor, and 
(4) the economic carrying-power of the 
area as a whole, taking into consideration 
population pressure. 

An analysis of the educational status 
and attainments of youth would include 
an appraisal of youth's preparations for 
living, and an evaluation of the oppor- 
tunities afforded for the exercise of the 
abilities of youth within their environ- 
ments. The problem of analysis will be 
one of studying both the opportunities for 
formal and informal education offered by 
the area, and the educational attainment 
of the youth themselves. Results of sur- 
veys already made by various educational 
organizations will be of value in determin- 
ing emphases and techniques of this part 
of the total research program. 

Any study of social conditions would 
include the youth’s relation to the family; 
membership and participation in organiza- 
tions and institutions of the area; activities 
in cliques, and habits and practices of 
spending leisure time. 

As a result of existing conditions, many 
youth are being forced to suppress their 
normal ambitions. Such thwarting may 


have led or be leading to the development 
of an individual and group psychology 
inimical to the best aims of society. It is 
possible that the suppression just men- 
tioned is leading to the formation of 
unsocial groupings—gangs, prostitution, 
etc., in rural areas. Persons acquainted 
with youth express the belief that with- 
out guidance, and with no opportunities 
for the release of normal energy in produc- 
tive activity, maladjusted personalities 
and consequent unsocial groupings will be 
the inevitable aftermath of the unfortunate 
years through which we ate passing. 

There are no satisfactory techniques 
developed as yet for measuring the aspects 
of individual and group psychology men- 
tioned above. The technique which prob- 
ably will be employed most successfully 
will partake of the nature of the partici- 
pant-observer method of a magazine writ- 
er-reporter. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS‘ 


The Rural Section of the Division of 
Social Research of the Works Progress 
Administration is now in the process of 
gathering data from secondary sources 
applicable to the rural youth problem in 
general, such as census data, and pub- 
lished and unpublished information avail- 
able in sociological, farm management, 
and agricultural economics studies. 

A valuable source of basic information 
concerning agricultural villages is the 
series of studies made by Dr. Edmund deS. 
Brunner of Columbia University in the 
last 15 years. Dr. Brunner’s first study 
was made in 1922 of the people and in- 
stitutions in 140 agricultural villages 

‘For a summary of research on rural youth, sce 
Farm Youth, A Selected List of References to Literature 
Issued since January, 1920, Agricultural Economics 
Bibliography No. 17, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, October 
1926. This bibliography is being brought up-to- 
date at the present time. 
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throughout the country. In 1930 he 
repeated his study of the same villages, 
and included the results in President 
Hoover's report on social trends.§ A 
third survey of the 140 villages is under 
way at the present time. 

A grant has been obtained from the 
American Youth Commission, under the 
American Council on Education, which 
will make possible a complete population 
enumeration and a detailed study of all 
youth 15-29 years of age in 45 of the 140 
villages. A rural youth schedule formu- 
lated by the Division of Social Research of 
the Works Progress Asministration will be 
used and the enumeration will be made 
under its direction. 

The experience in the study of youth in 
villages will afford a sound basis for 
furthering research among the other resi- 
dential groups. It is hoped that this 
schedule may develop into a standard 
form for gathering facts on rural youth in 
the various type areas. Likewise, it will 
no doubt point the way to the more inten- 
sive type on the sociopsychological aspects 
of the youth problem which involve 
different techniques than are now being 
used. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROGRAM-BUILDING 


While the statistical, survey, and inter- 
view types of research are under way, 
experiments in handling the obvious prob- 
lems of rural youth may well be promoted. 
Such experiments with and for rural youth, 
to meet individual and community prob- 
lems, may be regarded as research. 


5 See Edmund deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rura/ 
Social Trends, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1933 


Methods that may be used in organizing 
such experiments would be to gather in- 
formation by a questionnaire used in a 
group meeting, or by making a survey 
from house to house. On the basis of the 
information secured, discussion groups® 
might be held to consider such topics as: 
opportunities for agricultural expansion; 
development of sources of non-agricultural 
income; adequacy of educational facilities; 
development of sources of non-agricultural 
income; provision for recreation; programs 
that young people can develop themselves 
to meet the conditions of their localities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any or all of the major fields of research 
could be definitely expanded. Much or 
little work might be done along any of the 
lines proposed. 

Data secured by any of the methods indi- 
cated will be of definite functional value 
as a basis for: the adjustment by educa- 
tional agencies of both their formal and 
informal educational curricula, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the vocational aspects; 
the strengthening of the codperative 
extension service in its development of 
policies of work with and for youth; the 
development by non-governmental agen- 
cies of activities complimentary to those 
of the formal educational institutions. 

The gathering of data on rural youth 
offers a unique opportunity for the rural 
sociologist to demonstrate the value of his 
research, and at the same time collect 
facts and figures pertinent to his evolving 
science—tural sociology. 


* For discussion of valuable contributions in this 
field see the Rural Youth and Rural Life Series, Exten- 
sion Service of College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK ’ 





Contributions to this Department wil! include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


BA of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


OLE OCDLE GCG4E GGZE GIZEO 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF INSTITUTES 


HELEN I. CLARKE 


University of Wisconsin 


ECENTLY the writer was in a 
group of one hundred fifty social 
workers listening to a talk by the 

director of a national organization on per- 
sonnel in public welfare administration. 
The next ten years, said he, offer the great- 
est challenge to social work, both public 
and private, that it has ever had and a 
large part of the success of the future de- 
pends on the calibre of personnel em- 
ployed. He made it clear that particu- 
larly must educational facilities be made 
available to the large body of persons 
actually employed by or who will be em- 
ployed by public welfare departments, and 
that the short course method of training 
beginning workers must supplement and 
often precede long-time graduate work in 
the professional schools of social work. 
He concluded, ‘‘the institute and training- 
on-the-job, unsatisfying and inadequate as 
are both methods, will continue to be 
necessary for an unpredictable period.”’ 

If such is the case let us see what the 
institute is, who has used it, and what its 
methods and values are. 

The word “‘institute’’ as defined by the 
standard dictionary means ‘‘an estab- 
lished organization of society pledged to 
some special purpose and work, or the 
building devoted to its use.’’ The Insti- 


tute of Human Relations at Yale is an organi- 


zation of a permanent character established 
for the purpose of the scientific study of 
relationships within society. Institute 
as used by social workers has a somewhat 
different meaning. It is a method of 
short-time teaching designed for persons 
needing or wanting certain elementary but 
basic knowledge. 

Institutes and conferences are somewhat 
difficult to distinguish. The conference 
presumably is an exchange of experience 
and concepts. Actually it has often been 
a lecture by someone who knows, for the 
benefit of someone who knows less, with 
a minimum of discussion. The institute, 
especially the very short institute, is 
similar to this type of conference. It pre- 
supposes the instructor the expert, and the 
student the novice, and attempts to pro- 
vide a minimum of techniques, knowledge, 
concepts, largely through the lecture 
method. Persons attending institutes go 
because they wish to obtain a maximum 
amount of knowledge in a short time. It 
is a teaching device which is a supplement 
to and not a substitute for other forms of 
education. 

Although the institute has been pri- 
marily developed by social workers, it is 
used by other professional groups. Doc- 
tors gather to learn from a specialist 
recent developments in the treatment of 
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leukemia or cancer or venereal diseases. 
Political scientists come together in Mex- 
ico or Williamstown better to inform 
themselves on some aspect of world de- 
velopments. Ministers congregate to 
learn new ways of meeting parish and com- 
munity problems. 

Social workers have frequently offered 
short courses to groups outside of the 
social work profession. Occasionally 
board members of social agencies, local 
leagues of women voters, a group of 
lawyers or business men have requested 
social workers to give them a short course 
on special aspects of social work in order 
to increase their understanding of some of 
the strange and seemingly unjustifiable be- 
havior of the social worker and to permit 
greater correlation of apparently diver- 
gent interests. For fifteen years a mid- 
western university has drawn rural clergy 
from all over the country for two weeks of 
discussion of social and religious prob- 
lems. Included in the curriculum has 
been a course in case work as applied to 
the church. 

Social workers had some experience 
with institutes prior to the depression. 
In 1918-19 the Red Cross, finding it im- 
possible to secure enough competent per- 
sonnel to do case work with service men 
and their families, developed institutes 
different from those of today. It at- 
tempted to give instruction to volunteers 
and sent a staff to various communities to 
give classroom instruction on the use of 
government resources and to supervise the 
volunteers actually working with family 
groups. This type of institute has been 
abandoned as gradually it has been recog- 
nized that the function of the volunteer is 
not primarily in attempting a service bet- 
ter performed by a professional worker, 
but in being a well informed interpreter 
to the community of the activities of the 
professional worker. 

Prior to the depression the institute was 
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occasionally used by social workers to 
awaken social work groups whose stand- 
ards were low and who were unconscious 
of the ramifications of their work. For 
example, a certain state child welfare 
agency organized two day institutes for 
workers in children’s institutions to dis- 
cuss case work principles, recent develop- 
ments in institutional management, the 
function of the social worker in the insti- 
tution, etc. 

It is the depression, however, that has 
made the institute an indispensable train- 
ing method primarily for relief work. 
With the tremendous influx of intelligent 
but untrained persons into the relief field— 
persons often competent in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs but unaware of or 
unacquainted with mass problems and 
means of assistance either of single indi- 
viduals or masses of individuals in dis- 
tress—it has been incumbent upon the 
professionally equipped social worker to 
share his knowledge and experience. It 
has obviously been impossible to provide 
for any large number of persons adminis- 
tering relief the kind of educational oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in 1934-35 when it 
sent for one semester or two quarters, 912 
students for graduate work to twenty-one 
schools of social work. Instead it has 
been necessary to develop the short, ele- 
mentary educational method, the institute, 
rather than the intensive, thorough, 
educational method of graduate work. 

A description of some recent experi- 
ments in short course training follows. In 
February 1933, a few months after the first 
federal relief funds were made available to 
the states and the first state funds had 
been appropriated, a school of social work 
in a midwestern university offered its staff 
to the state relief administration for an 
institute. For three days 100 workers, at 
that time practically all of the workers in 
the state, met on the campus to discuss: 
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(1) the réle of case work in relief adminis- 
tration; (2) the background of federal and 
state relief legislation and other legisla- 
tion affecting relief; (3) budgets and 
standards of living for relief clients. 

The state relief staff with its offices in 
the university community talked on vari- 
ous phases of administration as office 
organization, statistics, reports, records, 
etc. The essential methods of the insti- 
tute were lecture, a short interval for 
questions and such personal conferences as 
could be arranged in the limited time. 

In the summer of 1934 the same univer- 
sity and the state relief organization 
codperated to offer two institutes; approxi- 
mately 35 students attended each. The 
best untrained workers of the state were 
selected to attend and although their 
expenses were not paid, their salaries con- 
tinued. The content of the curriculum 
was similar to that used the following 
year when the school of social work em- 
ployed two instructors to give institutes 
of two weeks’ duration on the university 
campus. During the year approximately 
500 workers representing over one-half of 
the visitors on the relief staffs, excluding 
the personnel of the one large city, at- 
tended these study groups coming on 
salary but meeting their own expenses. 

The curriculum with some slight varia- 
tions took the following form: 

1. Every morning one and one-half 
hours were given over to case work dis- 
cussion and the same amount of time to 
applicable social legislation, state and 
local resources, community organization 
and public welfare. These two classes 
were taught by the special social work 
staff. 

2. In the afternoons special problems 
were presented by staff members of federal 
and state departments. For example mem- 
bers of the State Board of Health presented 
the problems of pre-natal and post-natal 
care, resources for treatment of the tuber- 
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culous and venereal, and the superin- 
tendent of the state hospital took all the 
groups through the hospital and explained 
its policies and regulations. The director 
of the Juvenile Department of the State 
Board of Control explained the functions 
of her department and how it could assist 
the relief worker whose job was not 
primarily service for problems other than 
unemployment, but who, especially if he 
were a rural worker, was overwhelmed by 
situations discovered. The director of 
the State Probation and Parole Depart- 
ment explained his work. The state relief 
staff freely participated in the program. 
The director presented a federal-state 
picture; the legal adviser analyzed the 
complicated settlement laws, court de- 
cisions, and attorney general rulings; the 
staff statistician explained the whys and 
methods of the complicated forms re- 
quired of a staff begrudging its time for 
what seemed to it unnecessary. 

3. Members of the general university 
staff gave lectures on the history of the 
welfare movement, state and local tax 
problems, the then imminent security pro- 
gram, the background of the labor move- 
ment, etc. 

4. Personal conferences were arranged. 

It was the hope of the school of social 
work that by bringing the relief workers 
to the campus there would be a more 
leisurely and studious atmosphere, a 
stimulation to read and use the library, a 
chance to secure a greater knowledge of 
state resources since the capitol is in the 
university city, and more opportunity for 
personal consultation with the state relief 
staff with a better resultant knowledge by 
each of the other. Taking the workers 


from their strenuous daily jobs did all the 
above things to some degree, although the 
use of the library was disappointing. A 
marked advantage of bringing the workers 
to the campus was the variety of talent 
and skill available, both from the univer- 
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sity and the capitol. The disadvantage 

of taking the workers from their jobs was 

the expense, both to the state and to the 
staff whose small salaries made two weeks 
living expenses away from home a hard- 
ship. A good many who attended the 
institutes were people who had little 
permanent interest in their jobs and inade- 
quate education and training for them. 
The only justification for sending them to 
the courses was that since no better assist- 
ance was available, an improvement in 
their performance was desirable. 

The almost universal statement of those 
attending was that they would like: (1) a 
longer period of training away from the 
job, for two weeks was just enough to 
excite them intellectually and to enable 
them to relax from the tensions of their 
daily work; (2) classes brought to them 
over a semester or year period. 

The institutes just described were ini- 
tiated, organized, and financed by a school 
of social work. The following institute 
program was planned and financed by a 
state relief organization which employed 
a school of social work staff member dur- 
ing the summer months of 1935 to take 
short courses throughout the state. Two 
and three day institutes were held in nine 
of the ten district offices with selected per- 
sonnel of approximately 25-30 attending 
each. Each student prior to the institute 
was sent a folder of material which was 
used as the basis of classroom lecture and 
discussion. The five sessions of each 
institute revolved around the following 
subjects: (1) the past and present of social 
work with special reference to federal and 
state programs and the challenge of the 
future; (2) investigation and treatment in 
relief; (3) community attitudes and re- 
sources; (4) interviewing; (5) records and 
office organization. 

The State Director of Training in the 
Florida Emergency Relief Administration 





in an article published in the 1935 Pro- 

ceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work describes a longer but still a 
short-time program developed in her 
state. Miss Breckinridge, in an article in 
the same Proceedings, describes some co- 
operative teaching efforts of another 
school of social work and state relief 
administration. 

These various experiments have lasted 
for longer or shorter periods, have pro- 
vided training on or off the job, have 
emphasized varying aspects of social 
work, but all have had as their funda- 
mental purposes: (1) the intellectual 
stimulation of a group sometimes ignorant 
of the challenges of social work, some- 
times eager for new points of view and 
methods; (2) the discovery of the most 
competent personnel and the eventual 
elimination of those unsuited for and 
basically uninterested in social work; 
(3) the transmission of a small amount of 
knowledge; (4) the development of a pro- 
fessional interest and desire for further 
education and training. 

Just as it is difficult to evaluate the 
accomplishments of case work, so it is 
almost impossible to evaluate institutes. 
Individual statement or testimony may 
have some value. The director of the 
Juvenile Department who gave so much 
of her time for one year to institute lec- 
turing, stated that not only have there 
been many more referrals of problems of 
children to her department, but all of the 
members of her staff find a markedly in- 
creased understanding of the functions of 
the department and of the necessity of 
early discovery of problems. Any num- 
ber of young workers have inquired about 
opportunities for graduate work. Some 
workers have said that for the first time 
they saw why many things were done, 
others that the significance of a federal- 
state-local social work program became 
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clear, still others that they had been so 
tired physically and mentally - before 
attending the institutes that they had not 
believed they could continue work longer, 
but that a new challenge had been offered. 
A well-trained supervisor wrote ‘‘our 
visitors had become complacent as to their 
ability and the institute made them realize 
that there is still a great deal to learn."’ 
One visitor remarked that she had gotten 
a perspective of her job—another that she 
had lost her feeling of aloneness. 

If students have felt there was some 
value in institutes, so have instructors. 
Many persons have attended these classes 
who will not remain in social work, but 
all are potential interpreters of social work 
to the community and as such challenge 
our interpretive capacity. Many chal- 
lenging and able persons have been found 
in the classes and have introduced new and 
stimulating ideas and points of view. 
Housewives, lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
teachers, nurses, business men have pre- 
sented their slant on social work which 
has been revealing although not always 
flattering. Can we perhaps learn from 
these institutes that ‘‘rigidity in speciali- 
zation instead of flexibility in our total 
organization’’ is a fault of our youthful 
profession and not appreciated by our in- 
terested but critical public! The ‘‘vested 
interest attitude’ so often resented by our 
political friends has also been criticized by 
those coming to our institutes. 

For approximately a decade the concern 
of the schools of professional social work 
has been with raising professional educa- 
tion to the graduate level. To some 
extent this aim has been achieved. Mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work are required to 
offer at least one year of graduate work. 
Membership in the American Association 
of Social Workers requires field work and 
instruction in a recognized school of social 





work. It may be a regrettable fact, but 
it is a fact that just when agencies and 
colleges have accepted the desirability of 
graduate training for social work, it is 
necessary to introduce short, elementary 
training courses. 

For some time in the future there will be 
large numbers of untrained persons ad- 
ministering one form of relief or another, 
whether it be Elizabethan ‘‘outdoor 
relief’’ or some aspect of the Security 
Program. Training on the job, including 
short courses in theory and supervised field 
work as well as both shorter and longer 
training periods at schools of social work, 
will be needed. 

A state director of pensions recently said 
to the writer, ‘‘the local people who are 
administering pensions need and want 
guidance and training. I need help in 
providing it. Can the university and 
school of social work help?”’ 

Is the following plan a sound one for the 
school of social work to attempt to de- 
velop with the pension director? 


1. In the near future two and three day short 
courses for the new and inexperienced workers whom 
the county boards of supervisors are now employing, 
such short courses to be held preferably on the campus 
of the schoo! of social work. 

2. A follow-up of such introductory courses by 
information courses extending over at least a semester 
to be taken throughout the state to workers gathered 
in district offices. 

3. Summer school information courses and, if 
possible, field work at the state school of social work 
with continuation of salaries of those attending. 

4. An instructor of case work either on the state 
pension board staff or from the school of social work 
to give case work classes in the districts and to pro- 
vide supervision of field work. 

5. The selection by the state pension board within 
the next year of the most competent workers to at- 
tend schools of social work on leaves of absence, 
fellowships being offered as often as possible. 

6. Stimulation of the local pension boards and 
county boards of supervisors by the school of social 
work, the professional social workers of the state, 
and the state pension board so that over a period of 
years the level of education and social work training 
and experience will be raised. 
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SOME SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE URBAN RELIEF 
POPULATION 


JOHN H. MUELLER 


University of Indiana 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIEF 


NTIL recently the needy in the 
United States have been provided 
for by local funds, either in the 

form of private contributions to com- 
munity chests, church, and other chari- 
table organizations, or by appropriations 
of county and city governments.' As a 
consequence of recent events which wit- 
nessed the impoverishment of an unprece- 
dented number of families, these tradi- 
tional relief organizations quickly showed 
the strain of the increasing burden, a 
large share of which was assumed by the 
Federal government. 

As the relief problem grew in size, it 
has likewise been modified in character. 
Previous to 1929 the administration of 
this relief consisted in the adjustment of a 
small number of more or less abnormal 
families to a substantially normal world; 
today we are engaged in the task of at- 
tempting to adjust a large number of 
normal families to an abnormal world. 
Thus within a period of two years, the 
nature of relief giving was virtually 
metamorphosed. From a small intimate 
procedure requiring a few surplus funds, it 
developed into a large scale distribution 
of benefits to one sixth of the United 
States population, claiming a large propor- 
tion of the Federal budget. 


? Although a limited amount of social legislation 
had been enacted which called for contributions by 
the states for the benefit of certain categories of needy 
population, (mothers with dependent children, 
dependent aged, and others) it was nevertheless true 
that the state carried a negligible share of the relief 
burden. As for the Federal government, it was con- 
sidered entirely outside the scope of its functions to 
participate in ‘‘paternalistic legislation." 


After the collapse of the traditional 
relief organizations and the assumption of 
a large share of the burden by the Federal 
government as an emergency measure, it 
became increasingly important to secure 
accurate and extensive data on the chang- 
ing size and character of relief. It is easy 
to understand why the machinery and 
records which have been adequate for 
dispensing relief to a small number of 
families under the old system on a Case 
basis would be inadequate to allow satis- 
factorily the large scale operations of a 
huge relief program. When the case load 
was small and relief service intimate, in- 
formation was frequently retained in the 
memory rather than reduced to records; 
when accountability was to one’s neighbor 
rather than to more distant officials, in- 
formal reporting may have been ade- 
quate.’ 

The data from which the following 
excerpts have been taken were assembled 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration in the summer of 1934 in a survey 
to determine the social and economic 
characteristics of the urban relief popula- 
tion of the United States. The survey 
was conducted by the Division of Research 
and Statistics* in 79 cities, selected for 
their respective character in respect to 
size, racial and nativity characteristics of 


2 It is not implied that certain individual cities had 
not established record systems. Attempts at codrdi- 
nation had even been made. However, for the coun- 
try as a whole, the generalization stated above is not 
inappropriate. 

’ These data were gathered by the Social Research 
Division of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, to which acknowledgment is here made. 
The division is, however, not responsible for inter- 
pretations.—Axthor. 
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the population, geographical location, 
industrial type, etc. Definitions, in- 
structions, and schedules for the survey 
were agreed upon by a central committee 
in Washington, and field workers were 
sent to the 79 cities to collect the material, 
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RELIEF INTENSITIES ACCORDING TO SIZE 
OF CITY 


In May, 1934, approximately 15 per cent 
of the families in the 79 cities were on 
relief. The percentages in the different 

















TABLE I 
Revier Famizies (May, 1934) as Per Cent or Toray FAMILigs IN THE GENERAL PopuLATION (1930) IN 79 CrTiEs 
cry p=! cy a cry on 
Burlington, Vt............ 6 Ansonia, Conn............| 14 Schenectady, N. Y......... 18 
Gastonia, N.C............ 7 oe |: rel a | a a re i 
Gloversville, N. Y......... 7 BE POOO, TOK... 0. 0scce05-.) 14 Pittsburgh, Penn... . 18 
NS Eee ee ee 14 || Everett, Wash.............] 19 
Portsmouth, N.H.......... 7 Lesington, Ky............| 24 St. Paul, Minn............] 19 
Bowling Green, Ky....... 8 Minneapolis, Minn....... 14 Wilkes-Barre, Penn........} 19 
eo 8 Rock Island, Ill.......... 14 Sioux Falls, $.D....... 19 
Klammath Falls, Ore....... 9 || Wilmington, Del..........| 14 || Marquette, Mich..........} 20 
SS eee a ce |) a |: Se OY Shelton, Conn........... | 20 
eee ee | ee Benton Harbor, Me....... 20 
Patereon, N.J.............] ‘9 }| Bidiwankes, Wis........... 5 fi pepe, BGo.......5.5. 20 
Providence, R.I...........] 10 Se, Souis, Mo.............] 1 Rockford, Ill....... 21 
Saginaw, Mich............] 10 cas Uivnkvavesse ch. 25 Baltimore, Md....... 1I 
Bridgeport, Conn..........| 11 Washington, D.C.........| 15 Lake Charles, La..... 21 
Penny, O......5.++-000-s] 38 |) ROemeem, Peme............. 15 || Boston, Mass... 21 
| | 
Portland, Me..............| 32 gS 6 a 16 || Jackson, Miss...... | 22 
Ss tes Indianapolis, Ind..........| 16 Cleveland, O...... | 22 
Manchester, N. H.......... II Los Angeles, Cal..........| 16 Biloxi, Miss. A oe 
Kansas City, Mo........... 11 ew yore City...........1 26 Birmingham, Ala......... | 25 
SMD, secscicecess) & ere 16 Lakeland, Fla..... me 
| 
Albuquerque, N. M........] 13 Wheeling, W. Va........ 16 Kenosha, Wis.... 17 
Enid, Okla................| 13. || Fort Wayne, Ind........... 16 || Charleston, S. C...... | 28 
ey ae | | ge i Atlanta, Ga...... : | 28 
Seppe, DAMM... .. 2.06.0} EG Duluth, Minn.......... 17 Shenandoah, Penn.........| 34 
New Orleans, La........... 13 |} Evansville, Ind............} 17 || Douglas, Ariz..... ; 39 
San Francisco, Cal.........| 13 pO ON) a) ee 18 Butte, Mont.. 67 
DADE Sisiieviss nic san cegy ee Lasse Bock, Ark..........4 28 | 


























not by transcription but at first hand. On 
the basis of these data, three aspects of the 
intensity of relief are here presented: (1) 
relief intensity for cities of different sizes 
and geographical locations; (2) relief 
intensity as related to the Negro; and (3) 
relief intensity for the foreign-born. 
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cities, however, vary widely according to 
the size of the city, location, industrial 
type, racial composition, and other fac- 
tors. Contrary to popular expectation, 
the largest cities do not show dispropor- 
tionately large relief rolls. The analysis 
according to city-size reveals that the 
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extremely large percentages (and likewise 
the extremely small) are found in the 
smaller cities, while the larger cities tend 
to center more closely around the median 
(Table IED. The proportion of families on 
relief ranged from 6 per cent in Burlington, 
Vermont, to 67 per cent in Butte, Mon- 
tana, with the median at 15 per cent, a 
proportion found in 6 cities (Table I). 
The greatest diversity is found in cities 


TABLE II 


VARIATION IN INTENSITY oF ReuigF IN CITIES OF 
Dirrerent Size 





























AVERAGE 
NUMBER; RANGE DEVIA- 
SIZE OF CITY oF OF IN- MEDIAN TION 
citres | TENSITY FROM 
MEDIAN 
per cont 
10 ,000-25 ,O0O 19 6-39 | 14 7 
2§ ,O0O~100 ,O00 22 9-67 | 17.5 6 
100 ,O00~400 ,000 21 7-28 | 15 4 
400 ,00o OF Over 17 8-22 15 3 
All cities 79 6-67 | 15 5 
TABLE III 
Mepian Inrensiry oF Reiger, BY REGIONS, IN 79 
Crrres 
NUMBER 
REGION or cites | MEDIAN 
| er eee 79 15 
AY Re eae eee or: 21 14 
CIES fs 4545s a epaeee deans 27 16 
ON ee pe ae 21 15 
EM Rees kat ni pa etka Dkae ie 10 15 











from 10,000 to 25,000 with an average 
deviation of seven, while the cities of 
400,000 and over show an average devia- 
tion of only three. 

The most probable reason for this 
greater scattering of relief intensities 
among the smaller cities is that their 
simpler economy is more easily deranged 
or improved by relatively small factors. 
The larger cities, with a more varied 
economy are affected by numerous factors 
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whose varied effects are likely to offset 
one another. In this respect one city of 
250,000 may be thought of as representing 
the combined effects of 25 cities of 10,000. 
However, many other forces inherent in 
the industrial and economic composition 
of the city and in the administrative 
practices of the relief agencies play signifi- 
cant réles. A large city having a domi- 
nant industry may report an extreme 
ratio of relief. Detroit, with the very 
low intensity of eight per cent is such a 
community. Cities with a large Negro 
population likewise show wide deviations 
from the general norm, as illustrated by 
Atlanta with an intensity of 28 per cent, 
the highest figure among the cities of 
250,000 and over. 

Table III shows the remarkable simi- 
larity in the intensity of relief for four 
large geographical areas, East, Central, 
South and West.‘ Disparities appear, 
however, when some of the smaller census 
areas are used. The New England states 
have a relatively lower intensity (median 
11) than the Middle Atlantic States 
(median 18). 


RACE AND NATIVITY OF THE RELIEF 
POPULATION 


The intensity of relief varies with race 
and nativity as is shown in Tables IV, V 
and VI. A comparison of the distribu- 
tion of these groups in the relief popula- 
tion and the general population shows 
that the native white group has the lowest 
proportionate representation on relief, 


‘This survey was intended to represent the relief 
situation in urban communities and will not yield as 
true a picture of relative density of relief in various 
geographic areas as would an assembly of data by 
counties and states. We have not attempted there- 
fore to give the intensities of relief in the recognized 
geographic or economic groups of states, but we have 
combined the data for the cities roughly into four 
large areas. 
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TABLE IV 


Inpexes OF REPRESENTATION FOR Ursan Ra IEF 
Famizigs BY Race aNp Nativity or Heap, U. S. 
Ursan Popuration* 





PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 








RACE AND NATIVITY 
aaa Urban Relief | General Urban} 
Population |Population 1930 
All Families........ 100 100 
ee) gi 86 
re 54 65 83 
PENIS 65.050 sinx0 25 26 96 
RENE S ivns's cay 18 7:5 240 
RI a hseenaceaves 3 1.1 272 














*79 cities weighted to represent total urban 
population. 


representation in the 79 cities ranges from 
33 to 110 for the white families and from 
102 to 500 for the Negroes. In only five 
of the cities does the index for white 
families exceed 100; for the Negroes, in no 
city does the index fall below 100. 

It might seem, at first thought, that the 
high index for the Negro is due to the 
fact that the Negro, in general, occupies 
the lower occupational levels which have 
suffered most severely by the depression. 
Analysis of additional data, however, 
shows that, when the occupational factor 
is kept constant, Negroes still display a 
heavier incidence of relief. For the city 
of Chicago, the disproportions are shown 





























TABLE V 
Workers ON Revizr, sy Race anp OccupaTionaL Groups, IN CHICAGO 
NUMBER IN GENER NUMBER Sos PR CEN’ 
POPULATION, 1930, | RELiny MAY, 1534 | SENERAL | ON metizy INDEX 
Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | Whise | Negro | White 
All Occupations...........| 121,989] 1,337,093} 32,280) 99,980) 8 g2 24 76 300 | 82 
Protesmional...............| 3,092 86,179 470| 2,130] 3 97 18 2 600 | 85 
Proprietors, Managers.....| 2,833} 113,253 470} 3,710] 3 97 11 89 370 | 91 
Clerical Workers..........| 5,558] 260,883 goo] 11,270) 2 98 7 93 350 | 95 
Sales People...........00% 2,713| 1535773 480} 6,870) 2 98 7 93 350 95 
Skilled Workers...........| 7,871] 256,982] 2,040} 19,280) 3 97 10 go 333 93 
Semi-skilled...............] 27,225] 257,515] 8,840] 32,940) 10 go 21 79 | 210 | 88 
Unskilled.................] 27,468] 127,311] 6,250] 14,150} 18 82 31 69 170 | 84 
Servant Classes............] 45,229 81,197] 12,830} 9,630] 36 64 57 43 158 | 67 




















with an index of 83.5 The Negroes and 
other races show the highest rate with an 
index of 240 and 272, respectively. In 
other words, the Negro’s chance of being 
on relief is about two and one half times 
as great as that of the white man. Analy- 
sis of the original data from which Table 
IV was made shows that the index of 


5 We designate by 100 the situation in which the 
proportions of a given group in the general population 
and in the relief population are equal. An index 
exceeding 100 means that a given group is repre- 
sented by a larger percentage in the relief population 
than in the general population. 


in Table V. Complete data for the relief 
intensity at eight occupational levels are 
given for this city, but the most signifi- 
cant figure is the index of representation in 
the final column. It shows that the 
Negro, in comparison with the white, is 
over-represented at every level and most 
strikingly so in the higher levels where he 
is present on the relief rolls to the extent of 
two or three times his expected propor- 
tion. Data for Atlanta, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, and many other cities confirm these 
findings. In other words, the over- 
representation of the Negro within the 
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different occupational brackets is not 
peculiar to any one geographical region 
and may be due to such essentially non- 
industrial factors as discrimination in 
hiring and firing, and the less frugal habits 
of Negroes, combined possibly with dis- 
criminatory wage rates in the same occu- 
pational groups. In general it clearly 
represents the familiar phenomenon of the 
inability of a minority group to compete 


TABLE VI 


InpBx OF REPRESENTATION FOR NgGRO FAMILIES IN 
Tue Revier Popucation, May 1934, 1N 30 Crt1gs,* 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION 








SOUTHERN CITIES NORTHERN CITIES 





Charleston......... 102 | Pittsburgh.......... 241 

Bowling Green..... 115 | Indianapolis........ 281 

OT Oe a | fl. ae . 286 

Jackson............ 143 | Cleveland........... 291 

Birmingham........ SSE) BOM is cts 5 ss. BS 

Biloxi............. 152 | New York City..... 300 

New Orleans....... 168 Bledian.........+. 308 

Lake Charles....... 170 | Benton Harbor...... 317 

Lexington.......... 176 | Evansville.......... 343 
POUL. ...05 EPO t Clenee,....... 065. 984 

ee oa 

Houston........... 182 | Se. Louis........... 364 

Little Rock... ......< 295 ] Cincianati.......... 988 

Lakeland... ......... 211 

a eee ' :| 

Nosiolk..........55 259 

Baltimore.......... 2§1 

Washington........ 305 

Wilmington....... 355 











* All cities in which the Negro population is at 
least 5 per cent of the total. (1930) 


successfully during a period of intensified 
competition such as developed in the 
years of the depression. 

The relief population as a whole, how- 
ever, displays significant regional differ- 
ences. While the Negro is overrepre- 
sented on relief in all cities, the degree of 
Overrepresentation in northern cities is 
quite consistently greater than in the 
South. Table VI shows the index of 
intensity for Negroes in southern and 
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northern cities. The median for the 
South is 178 and for the North 308. 

It is evident that on the average the 
Negroes in the southern cities appear on 
the relief rolls in somewhat less than twice 
their proportion in the general population, 
while in the northern cities they are 
represented more than three times. Many 
circumstances probably contribute to this 
situation. The Negro in the South has 
an extremely low standard of living, made 
possible, among other factors, by the 
milder climate. Traditionally, aid to the 
Negro has been of a paternalistic nature 
which provided for him informal personal 
relief, while in the North where such rela- 
tions have never existed, his relief was 
exclusively through public channels. As 
a comsequence, there may exist in the 
South a certain prejudice toward accept- 
ing him on relief, which does not exist in 
the North. 

Displacement of Negroes by white 
workers is also more active in the North 
where the Negro is concentrated in un- 
skilled industrial pursuits. This dis- 
placement is facilitated by the relative 
absence of the type of race-consciousness 
pervading the South, which makes certain 
classes of white workers reluctant to con- 
sider themselves as competitors of the 
Negro. This race-consciousness _has 
tended to preserve for the Negro a certain 
monopoly in various fields in the South 
and has protected him from the distress 
which has struck his more industrialized 
northern brother. Even in the South, 
however, displacement is beginning to 
occur in some of the less menial occupa- 
tions (barber, chauffeur, waiter), though 
on a smaller scale than in the North. 

Finally, journalistic commentators like 
to point out that in the North the Negro 
has a vote,—a political consideration of 
which local administrators may not be 
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unmindful when dispensing relief as well 
as patronage. 






RELIEF INTENSITY FOR THE FOREIGN-BORN 





The fact that the foreign-born are 
usually associated in popular opinion with 
the slum areas in the urban communities 
and that these areas are likewise points of 
concentration of dependency, would lead 
to the expectation that the families of the 
foreign-born would be heavily represented 
on the relief rolls. Such an expectation is 
not, however, borne out by the results of 
an examination of the relief statistics. 

Foreign-born families are approximately 
' equally represented on the relief rolls and in 
the general population. For urban United 
States, it is estimated that about 25 
per cent of all families on relief have a for- 
eign-born head. According to the Census 
of 1930, the families of the foreign-born 
constituted over 26 per cent of the total 
urban families. Even when allowance is 
made for the reduction of foreign-born 
since 1930, it is apparent that the foreign- 
born are not over-represented on the urban 
relief rolls of the United States. 

The number of such families naturally 
varies widely from city to city, with the 
greatest concentration in the industrial 
areas where the immigrants had been 
encouraged to settle because of the expand- 
ing labor demands during the decades 
before the Great War. Their proportions 
in the general population range from 
practically zero in many of the southern 
cities (e.g., Atlanta) to over fifty per cent 
in many northeastern areas (e.g., Bridge- 
port, Paterson, New York City). In only 
a small minority of these cities (15) is the 
index of representation for foreign-born 
families above 100. Analysis of the 
original data from which Table IV was 
made shows that of the 68 cities in which 
at least four per cent of the general popu- 
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lation was foreign-born, the index ranged 
from 17 to 188, and the median was 74. 
So many factors enter into these findings 
that no single explanation can be given 
for the unexpectedly low incidence of 
families with a foreign-born head, but a 
few associated circumstances may be here 
suggested. Since 1914 immigration has 
been drastically curtailed. In fact, from 
1931 to 1933, for the first time in the 
history of America there occurred a net 
emigration totalling in the three years 
to about 300,000 persons. This figure 
alone would have only a negligible effect 
upon the general proportion of foreign- 
born families in the total 30,000,000 in the 
United States, but one must assume in 
addition, a cumulative influence of twenty 
years of restricted immigration upon the 
composition of the American population. 
The void resulting from this restriction 
in immigration in many of the industrial 
centers of the North was quickly filled by 
southern Negroes who were induced to 
migrate north in 1917 and subsequent 
years, to fill the labor demands which had 
previously been filled adequately by the 
southern Europeans. Dependency in 
those cities, therefore, now appears as a 
Negro problem and not primarily as a 
problem of the foreign-born, whose place 
these colored migrants have assumed in 
the years of stimulated industrial activity 
during and immediately following the 
World War. Thus the lower socio-eco- 
nomic classes, which are the major source 
of the relief population, have remained, 
but their complexion has been modified, 
a fact which is amply confirmed by an 
examination of the data on the Negro. 
Other less significant factors are operat- 
ing to keep down the proportion of 
families with a foreign-born head. These 
families are older and completed ones, 
and have in many cases some adult son or 
daughter on whom they can rely for 
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support, and many of the families have 
gained security by rising to a higher socio- 
economic level. Certain cultural factors 
likewise intervene to reduce the necessity 
of applying for public aid. There exists in 
the ghettos and other foreign-born colon- 
ies a fraternal solidarity which does not 
characterize the native groups. The 
Catholic church, the Jewish Welfare 
agencies, and other forms of mutual aid 
take the place to a certain extent of regular 
public relief. The foreign-born may like- 
wise be more thrifty than the native 
population, which together with a possi- 
bly lower standard of living, to some 
extent lowers the incidence of dependency. 
Finally, foreign-born heads may not all be 
registered in the relief records. Because 
of the possible discrimination against 
aliens, as well as because of language 
difficulties, a diffidence on the part of the 
foreign-born parents may cause the elder 
sons and daughters to apply for relief, 
who may therefore be regarded as the 
head of the household. This might tend 
to depress slightly the proportion of 
families listed as having a foreign-born 
head. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
decade or two ago, the foreign-born were 


more heavily represented in the relief 
rolls than at present, although specific 
data establishing that assumption are not 
available. In that event, there would 
now be occurring in the relief population a 
relative increase in the proportion of 
native-born families, not only because of 
the aforesaid reduction of the supply of 
new immigrants, but also because in the 
course of the depression the native-born 
families have likewise suffered and are 
coming on relief in increasing numbers. 
The ratio of foreign-born in the relief rolls 
approximates more and more the char- 
acteristics of the “‘normal’’ population in 
this respect. To be sure the composition 
of the general population of 1934 can only 
be inferred from the census of 1930. The 
necessarily accelerated death rate of rap- 
idly aging foreign-born population with- 
out replenishment from abroad, together 
with the exodus of aliens, has reduced 
their proportion. Even with this antici- 
pated correction however, the conclusion 
seems sound that there is at least no strik- 
ing disparity in the distribution of the 
foreign-born in the relief population and 
the general population, and that the 
foreign-born do not appear in relief rolls in 
numbers which exceed their presumptive 
“quota.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
The following announcement comes from the office of the President of the recently organized 


Sociological Research Association: 


A group of sociologists representing all the varied interests of the subject and each one a 
member of the American Sociological Society met at the Hotel Morrison. in Chicago on May 9, 
1936, and ——— the Sociological Research Association. 


Members 


ip in this Association is by invitation only, and a limit of 100 members is set. 


To quote from the constitution: ‘Eligibility for membership in the Association shall be re- 
stricted to persons possessing the Ph.D. or its equivalent, who have made a significant contribu- 
tion to sociological research other than in a doctoral dissertation, and who are maintaining an 
active interest in the advancement of sociological knowledge."’ 

The governing body is an executive committee of five. This committee includes the president 
and secretary-treasurer. Membership on this committee is for a term of five years. The newly 
elected executive committee consists of F. Stuart Chapin, Donald Young, Robert M. Maclver, 
Stuart A. Rice and E. B. Reuter. The order of presidential succession will be from the first 
named to the last named and thence to the senior member of the committee year by year. 

The object of the Association is the advancement of the science of sociology. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 





Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and mectings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


6 N° 
OLE OGLE OVALE OVALE GCVLAEO 


FAMILY-CAPITALISM IN A COMMUNITY OF RURAL 
LOUISIANA* 


HARLAN W. GILMORE 


Tulane University 


HE Acadians of rural Louisiana, 

made famous by Longfellow’s Evan- 

geline, are descendants of the sturdy 
peasants of rural France. Most of their 
ancestors came to Louisiana by way of 
Nova Scotia and came to Louisana only 
because they were driven out of Canada 
by the British and failed to find a stopping 
place in the New England colonies. 
These Nova Scotia refugees began to 
atrive in Louisiana in 1764 and they con- 
tinued to arrive in groups over a period of 
years. In addition to those who came 
from Nova Scotia there were some settlers 
who came directly from France to Louis- 
iana. Furthermore, the Acadian settlers 
were augmented to some extent during 
frontier days in Louisiana by the marriage 
of ‘‘old bachelor’’ traders of other na- 
tionalities with the beautiful Acadian 
girls. 

In spite of the hectic experiences 
through which they passed in reaching 
Louisiana and in spite of some inter- 
marriage with other nationalities, the 
Acadians have been very tenacious in 
holding on to their original culture traits. 
In a thesis entitled ‘‘The Retention of 
Original French Cultural Traits by the 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society in Atlanta, Georgia, April 17-18, 1936. 
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Acadians of Rural Louisiana,’’ Mrs. P. A. 
Mcllhenny has given us an interesting 
picture of what this culture was and to 
what extent it has been retained.! The 
method which she employed to do this is 
interesting in itself. In attacking the 
problem she found that it was virtually 
impossible to find adequate records of 
what the culture traits in rural France were 
at the time the Acadians departed. She 
found, however, that the peasants of 
modern France have the reputation of 
being highly traditional, and she found 
that the history of the Acadians revealed 
almost no contact with the continent 
since they left. It was apparent, there- 
fore, that if both groups had been resistant 
to change they might still be expected to 
show cultural similarity after this long 
period of separation. It was also apparent 
that, since they had had little contact 
since their separation, traits which they 
have in common now must be for the most 
part traits which they have had in com- 
mon from the beginning. Working on 
this hypothesis, she collected data on the 
present culture of the two peoples and 
found a marked similarity between them. 


1P. A. Mcllhenny, The Retention of Original French 
Culture Traits by the Acadians of Rural Louisiana, M. A. 
Thesis, Tulane University, 1935. 
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Important elements in this culture 
which the Acadians appear to have 
brought to Louisiana with them are (1) 
a devotion to the Catholic faith, (2) 
strong family ties of the patriarchial type, 
(3) numerous patterns of neighborliness, 
and (4) a strong attachment to land. 
With this background most of them be- 
came small farmers, living for the most 
part, on the peninsular-like strips of till- 
able land along the bayous. Here they 
had an opportunity to supplement their 
farming with fish from the bayous, furs 
from the swamps, and moss and timber 
from the adjacent forests. In other words, 
the Acadian had an opportunity to supple- 
ment his farming with swamp occupa- 
tions or to turn to swamp occupations 
entirely. How many did the latter it is 
impossible to say. On the other hand, 
some of the Acadians by accident or 
design settled in areas where there were 
quantities of fertile land to be had at a 
cheap price and where plantations were 
destined todevelop. And it is the purpose 
of this paper to try to picture what 
happened when these came in contact 
with the developing plantation system. 

As a basis of reconstructing the picture 
of this potential landlord group, Miss 
Marjorie Bordelon, herself an Acadian, 
has made a study of a small town in 
Louisiana. Outwardly this town is a 
typical southern agricultural town. It 
has a population of 1015 (1930) of which 
813 are white and 202 are colored. It is 
surrounded by a fertile farming country 
of which cotton is the principal crop. 
The business concerns in the town are 
those which are commonly found in such 
a town. There are no manufacturing 
concerns and, with the exception of oil 
and lumber, no wholesale firms. Also the 


2 Marjorie Bordelon, Study of a Small Town in Rural 
Louisiana, M. A. Thesis (incomplete), Tulane Univer- 
sity, 1936. 


town is essentially French. All but two 
of the white families are Catholic, and 
with one notable exception, which will be 
referred to later, practically all of the 
families have French names. 

The early history of this town and the 
surrounding area are rather fragmentary 
but some of these fragments are very 
interesting. We have record of two men 
who acquired large land holdings in this 
section in the early period. Both made 
their money through merchandising and 
apparently invested most of their profits 
in land. It is not clear, however, that 
either of these men was strictly speaking 
an Acadian; one clearly was not. This 
gentleman, whom we shall call Mr. Koda, 
appears to have been an Italian by birth 
who came to America with General 
Lafayette and after the war settled as a 
trader in this area. The second trader- 
land owner was clearly French, his parents 
having come to Louisiana directly from 
France, but whether or not they were of 
peasant stock we do not know. Judging 
from later history, there seems to have 
been a third large land holder in these 
early days, but just who he was we do not 
know. 

The story of what has happened to the 
descendants of these early land holders 
can be traced most easily through the 
Koda line. In the case of Mr. Koda, the 
Indians in the area were unable to pro- 
nounce his Italian name, so they gave him 
a nickname, and as other people followed 
suit, eventually this name was legalized. 
People bearing this name, therefore, are 
clearly his descendants and not new 
recruits to the area. 

Mr. Koda married three Acadian women 
in succession, by each of whom he had 
children. He had a total of eight sons 
and one daughter, and to these heirs, he 
left an estate which was estimated at his 
death to be worth about $500,000, much 
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of which was land. So far as we have any 
record, all of these descendants married 
persons of French descent and apparently 
were accepted as French. To say the least, 
the Kodas are looked upon in the area 
today as true Acadians. 

But before we go further, let us see what 
happened to this large inheritance which 
was left to the Koda heirs, and here we 
have almost a paradox. Even up to the 
present the land holdings seem to have 
been held pretty well intact. A sizeable 
percentage of the fertile land in the vicin- 
ity of this town is owned by Koda’s. 
However, not all Kodas have by any 
means retained an interest in these hold- 
ings. There are numerous non-landown- 
ing families both in the town and around 
it in which either the husband or the wife 
bear the name Koda. 

What happened in the case of the Koda 
family is apparently what has happened 
in the case of all the land holding families. 
At the present time there are three large 
land owning kinship groups who, taken 
together, own most of the land in a radius 
of several miles of the town. In each of 
these kinship groups, however, only a 
few individuals are land holders. Other 
members of the kinship group own no 
land at all, and in fact may be tenants or 
even sharecroppers. This continued con- 
centration of land ownership in the hands 
of a few families seems to be the result of 
an unwritten law to the effect that if any 
member wishes to sell land, he must sell 
it to a relative if any relative is willing 
to buy. And there appear to be in each 
generation, relatives who are willing to 
buy. There also seem to be persons who 
wish to sell or are forced to sell. The 
tendency of the inheritance law to break 
these holdings up, therefore, is more or 
less counteracted by this process of selling 
to relatives. To facilitate the transfer of 
property to relatives, most liberal credit 
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terms are often extended. Thus one land 
owner recently bought a plot of land from 
a cousin for a consideration of $15,000 to 
be paid at the rate of $1000 annually with 
no interest on the unpaid balance. In 
‘bad years’’ payments may be deferred or 
passed up entirely. 

Here, therefore, we have economically a 
typical southern plantation system. 
Most of the land in a radius of several 
miles of the town is owned by people in 
the town and is cultivated mostly by 
share-croppers under the usual credit 
arrangement. Of 159 families in the 
town, only 15 own any farming land and 
nine of these have extensive holdings. 
In addition, these few land holders own 
most of the business concerns in the town. 

While, however, the economic situa- 
tion seems quite typical of the usual 
plantation system, the social system which 
accompanies it offers an interesting con- 
trast. We have referred already to the 
fact that all of these large land holders 
have numerous non-landholding relatives 
in the town and even as share-croppers on 
the plantations. How extensive these 
kinship ties are, may be judged from the 
fact that about one-third of the present 
population of the town is related to the 
Koda family line and approximately the 
same is true of the other two landholding 
kinship lines. In addition, there are some 
4o tenant families in the vicinity who are 
related to the Koda line. The extent of 
these family ties is further indicated by 
the fact that the average child in this 
town had on November 30 of last year, 
10.9 first cousins and 6.5 uncles and aunts 
living in the town, not counting relatives 
by marriage. 

Such numerous kinship ties would 
doubtless be significant in any area, but 
in this situation they are extremely sig- 
nificant because the old peasant kinship 
patterns have held strong in spite of 
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economic differences. No clear distinc- 
tion is made, for example, between first, 
second, and third cousins, or between 
relatives by birth and relatives by mar- 
riage. So that for many purposes a dis- 
tant relative may have all of the rights of a 
close relative. And kinship carries with 
it many privileges and many obligations. 
Relatives visit each other, exchange gifts, 
loan and borrow from each other, and 
meddle in each other's affairs. 

Almost equally as strong as kinship 
patterns in influencing the class system are 
the patterns of neighborliness which seem 
also to be of peasant origin. Visiting, 
for example, is a perpetual practice among 
these people. Every family either has 
visitors or goes visiting practically every 
evening. And this visiting is both a 
neighborhood and a kinship pattern. 
Also neighbors exchange gifts, and borrow 
and loan from each other almost as fre- 
quently as do relatives. 

There are so many of these patterns of 
kinship and neighborliness that a person's 
supposedly private property is only his in 
a very limited way. When a family kills 
hogs, for example, it usually has less meat 
than at most any other time. It is a cus- 
rom for the family at this time to give 
gifts of meat, known as ‘‘boisons,’’ to 
relatives, neighbors, and friends. And 
often by the time all of the boisons are 
delivered little is left for the family itself. 
Similarly, if a person owns a boat, rela- 
tives and neighbors are expected to use it 
without asking. Automobiles, horses, 
and almost any other movable object are 
subject to very nearly as great freedom of 
use. Furthermore, these patterns of 
neighborliness are often extended to per- 
sons well beyond the range of immediate 
friends. Recently a ne’er-do-well member 
of a share-cropper family was sent to 
Charity Hospital in New Orleans. Al- 
most immediately the daughter of a 











merchant-planter who was in Tulane 
University received a letter from her 
mother asking her to visit the man. In 
addition, the man got over six letters from 
people in the town, all of which contained 
small gifts. 

These same attitudes and patterns which 
characterize informal social life character- 
ize business relations. People buy at a 
certain store because the merchant is their 
relative, neighbor or friend, not because 
the goods are better or cheaper than those 
sold by other stores. Consequently, 
though most of the town people pay cash 
or have monthly settlements, there is 
little economic competition between stores 
No merchant does outside advertising, nor 
does he bother too much about keeping 
his store open at regular hours. If he 
wishes to go out to his farm, to go fishing, 
or if his wife calls in the middle of the 
afternoon to tell him she has made a 
freezer of ice cream, he will close his store. 
In fact, one freezer of ice cream may be 
sufficient to close several stores. Two 
attempts have been made to establish 
chain stores in the town, but in both cases 
the stores failed. Cheap prices and 
prompt service could not compete with 
family ties and friendship attachments. 
Even in the formidable sphere of banking, 
these informal relations are felt. Money 
may be transferred from the account of one 
relative to that of another by telephone or 
one relative may draw a check on another 
without his permission or knowledge. 
When a person gets his monthly statement 
he may find that $10, $50, or even several 
hundred dollars have vanished from his 
account, and all that he can be sure of is 
that some relative has gotten it. 

In local politics, the situation is much 
the same. The mayor is the leading doc- 
tor in town and has a host of relatives. 
He has been re-elected annually for nine 
years, and apparently no one bothers about 
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his qualifications for the job. Since 
members of the large kinship groups have 
more relatives than anyone else, most of 
the offices are held by members of these 
families. Political fixing of a kind is 
very common, but it is not done in the 
spirit of corruption. If a person would 
ask Jim the neighbor to do a favor for 
him, he will ask Jim the mayor, or school 
principal or banker to do it. Likewise if 
Jim the neighbor would do this person a 
favor, then Jim the official will do it. 
The American term ‘‘fixing’’ is used 
habitually by these people without any 
of the stigma ordinarily attached to it. 
Fixing is simply the way people solve their 
problems. If one gets into trouble, his 
friends fix things up for him, and this 
fixing may entail anything from getting 
the teacher to pass the child in his school 
work to giving money. 

In short, the French peasant mores and 
folkways relating to kinship and to 
neighborliness have become an integral 
part of the social and institutional life 
of the town. And these mores and folk- 
ways are applicable to rich and poor alike. 
One of the worst epithets which can be 
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applied to a person is “‘il se croit,’’ equiva- 
lent to “‘highbrow."’ Rich and poor alike 
fear the stigma of this accusing epithet 
and take great pains to avoid it. 

In conclusion, if this town is typical 
of the impact of the Acadian with the 
plantation economy, it appears that where 
conditions were favorable, a plantation 
system did develop. Most of the land 
did accumulate in the hands of a few own- 
ers and a share-cropper and credit system 
evolved. The peasant culture traits, how- 
ever, seem to have resisted rather success- 
fully the usual tendency of such a system 
to develop a landed aristocracy. Whether 
or not the original land owners were 
Acadians, they have amalgamated with 
the Acadians, and as a result of this and 
other processes, kinship lines cross all 
economic lines. Also the Acadians have 
retained their traditions of familism and 
of neighborliness and have been able to 
enforce these on rich and poor alike. 
Thus there is rural landlordism minus 
many of its usual trappings. Overshadow- 
ing class consciousness are families ties, 
and instead of paternalism there is sharing 
with one’s neighbors. 





The Social Science Research Council announces that special Southern Grants-in-Aid will be awarded in 
the spring of 1937. These —- are available to mature scholars permanently residing in the area including 


Virginia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


uth Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 


The grants are available to mature scholars without reference to age, who hold the doctor's degree or 






whose capacity for productive research has been effectively demonstrated by their writings. The grants are 
not open to candidates for a degree. They are offered by the Council especially with a view to assisting mem- 
bers of the staffs of southern institutions which can not at present provide adequate funds for social science 
research, and are designed to aid in completing rather than initiating projects. 

The purposes for which the grants may be expended include the investigators’ living expenses while in 
the field, travel involved in the investigation, stenographic, clerical, or statistical assistance, printing, station- 
ery and photostating, but ordinarily they may not be used for travel to attend scientific meetings, or to purchase 
books, manuscript materials, or laboratory apparatus. Grants may not be given to aid in the publication of 
manuscripts. 

Preference will be given to applicants who can offer assurance that the institution to which the applicant 
is attached will lend its cooperation in case he receives a grant. This cooperation may include such items as 
reduction of the applicant's teaching load, relief from committees and other routine, library aid, typing and 
clerical assistance, printing and mimeographing, travel aid, and supplementary grants. 

The maximum granted by the Council will not exceed $500. It is expected that any grant awarded will 
be expended prior to December 31 of the year in which the grant is made, and that a full report on the use of 
the funds will be made to the Secretary. 

The closing date for receipt of applications on forms provided by the Grant-in-Aid Secretary for 1937-38 
is January 5, 1937. 

Grants > ill be announced April 1, 1937. 

In making initial inquiry, please indicate previous research experience, nature of project and amount of 
aid required. It is requested that application blanks be secured well in advance of January 5, 1937 in order 
that there may be ample time to fill out and return them before that date. 
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() Contributions to this Department will include origina! articles, reports of conferences, special investigations and research, 
and a ee relating to marriage and the family. Ic is edited by Ernest R. Groves of the University of North Carolina, who 
d like to receive reports and copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON FAMILY LIFE* 


LAETITIA M. CONARD 
Grinnell College 


N AUGUST, September, and October was more widespread than any other want 
of 1935, in what was variously called expressed by the parents. To the ques- 
the third or the fourth or the seventh tion, What have you given up? What do 

year of the depression, the writer called you miss most? the answers emphasized, 
on some 80 families of wage-earners in in 62 cases, the reduction in quantity and 
Grinnell, Iowa, discussing with them the quality of food. Fifty-two specified the 
results of the depression as it had affected lackofmeat. Thirty-five mentioned milk 
them. Sixty-six of these families, each among the needs that were keenly felt. 
of which contained one or more children Comparing the attitude of the mothers 
of school age, are included in the study of toward the use of milk with that observed 
which this is an abbreviated report. during budget studies made twelve years 
These 66 had received relief at some time ago, increased concern is evident. ‘The 
during the year, but were not relief cases children should have more milk’’ was 
before the depression, unless in an unusual a remark frequently heard in 1935. 
emergency. Their necessity of relief at Twelve years ago, when fathers were em- 
some time during the year was obviously ployed, mothers regarded with unconcern 
due to unemployment. As far as possible the small amount of milk used. They 
the visit included both parents. In the seemed quite content to serve meat twice 
majority of cases only the mother was a day while the children drank coffee in- 
contacted. Sometimes the interview re- stead of milk. In recent years education 
quired only forty-five minutes; much more directed toward the use of milk has been 
frequently it occupied two hours; many spread by teachers, community nurses, 
times the conversation required two hours andthe Red Cross. Unfortunately, at the 
and a half. same time that the work of educating 
The desire for more or different food mothers and children was taking effect 
in creating new ideas, increasing inability 
* During the past twenty years the writer has been tO buy the desired food has made the 
closely associated with the community life of Grin- satisfaction of the newly-felt need im- 
nell, including the wage-carning groups. Her teach- possible. 
ing of social problems in Grinnell College has further In th f d bl “| 
n the case of garden vegetables oppo 


developed contacts with wage-earners through the F . 
interviews made by college students under her ‘UMICY has kept pace with knowledge. 


direction. The usual potatoes, onions, cabbage, and 
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tomatoes of twelve years ago have serious 
competitors in carrots, green beans, and 
dry beans. Red Cross classes, community 
gardens sponsored by the Social Service 
League, and the follow-up work accom- 
panying these have taught families on 
relief to raise and store a large part of 
their winter food. The sense of pride 
with which women showed their two 
hundred cans of tomatoes and green beans 
gave evidence that the depression had led 
to the development of new skills in work- 
ing-class families. 

The number of eggs used by these fami- 
lies was about two per person each week. 
The average family used one pound of 
butter weekly, and this was frequently 
oleomargarine. An average of seven cans 
a month of surplus commodity meat was 
given to families on relief. Even so, the 
diet of the family of five apparently fell far 
below the accepted standard in the amount 
of protein consumed. Larger families 
have still less per person. 

Whether the evidences of malnutrition 
noted by two community nurses and a 
doctor should be attributed to inadequate 
diet this summer or to the drought in 1933 
and 1934, leaving the vegetable cellars 
empty in the winters following, it is 
certain that children did not, even in 
1935, have the amount of milk which 
has, for years past, been recommended. 
Further, the fact is suggestive that the 
community nurse reports a case of illness 
which long failed to yield to treatment 
but was promptly cured after a quart of 
milk daily was provided for the boy. 

Thirteen mothers spoke of rest as one 
of the good things they miss. ‘‘I have 
to do so much patching that I am always at 
work, and I have nothing after all’’ was 
the lament of several. But women who 
had moved in from the farm were unani- 
mous in the belief that they worked harder 
out there. Nevertheless most of these 
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women wanted to go back to the country 
because on the farm there was enough 
food, except in the year 1934. 

Clothing the family was a constant 
worry to our housewives. Fifty-three 
parents mentioned clothing among their 
most pressing needs. During the mild 
weather it was the lack of shoes which 
the mother could wear to town, the need 
of a suit of clothes to replace overalls at 
the funeral of a relative, the desire of the 
daughter for a second school dress, the dis- 
comfort of the boy who had to wear 
overalls, which disturbed the parents. 
In late October came worries over lack of 
warm clothing for the months which 
were coming. 

The washing-machine has become a 
necessity in the modern home. Five 
women reported returning to the old 
fashion of washing on the board. New 
washing-machines had been supplied by 
the employed children of two mothers 
whose washers had gone to pieces during 
the depression. Another woman was able 
to buy a second-hand machine with the 
proceeds of five weeks’ work at the local 
canning factory. It seemed rather natural 
that several men who had worked in the 
closed washing-machine factory joined 
with their wives in the opinion that the 
Government should open the factory and 
put men to work. 

Of the 22 mothers who were in special 
need of house-furnishings, seven spoke 
particularly of bedding. One housewife 
stated that some families no longer have 
sheets and pillow cases. In two families 
visited there were fewer chairs than 
people. The children carried their boxes 
from room to room and seemed to be as 
comfortable as other children who can 
find a chair in each room. Four families 
had been obliged to move from homes 
with running water and toilet. Two of 
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these missed also the bath tub of the for- 
mer home. 

Several parents said their children had 
quit high school because they hadn't 
suitable clothing or school equipment. 
From observation over many years I ven- 
ture to guess that the number who left 
school because of poverty is no greater 
than in the past. The federal grants of 
six dollars a month to needy high school 
pupils past sixteen have enabled a con- 
siderable number to continue if they en- 
joyed school enough to be willing to start 
the school year. The scholarships were 
not granted until several weeks after 
school opened. Four parents regretted 
that the children couldn't take music 
lessons. Probably two of these families 
would not have found money for such a 
luxury even in pre-depression days. 

The automobile is the most keenly 
missed among the things that have been 
given up. Evidently it had become a 
common-place item in the standard of 
living of wage-earners. While no one 
bemoaned the loss of magazines and few 
felt the lack of a daily paper, the forty- 
five who had given up their cars were 
almost unanimous in their sense of loss. 
To the women the car meant, in 34 cases, 
visits to relatives and friends; to two 
others it meant just getting out. ‘‘There 
is nothing to do in the evenings and on 
Sunday afternoons but just sit; I am too 
tired to walk out’’ was the reaction of 
one to the loss of the car. ‘‘It was the 
only recreation we had"’ said another. 

Of the 34 who missed the visits to rela- 
tives, eight thought they missed these 
visits more than anything else they had 
given up during the depression. ‘‘We 
used to visit my parents in Missouri; I miss 
it dreadfully.’’ ‘‘I never see my sister 
since we lost the car."" Those were typi- 
cal remarks. One family sold the car to 
buy bedding. Another paid the taxes 
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with the proceeds of the sale. Some said 
they drove their cars until they were 
worn out. 

If anyone thinks of the car as a useless 
luxury she may come to feel, after such 
interviews, that the car is the bond which 
holds together the larger family group, 
that it provides a means by which the 
immediate family of parents and children 
may take their recreation together, and 
that the loss of the car contributes to the 
breaking down of the morale of the 
family, and, particularly, to the discour- 
agement and loneliness of the mother. 

While food and clothing received most 
votes as representing dominant needs and 
the former car, permitting visits to rela- 
tives, was associated with intense long- 
ings, it was in connection with the need 
of medical and dental care that relief 
clients expressed most pronounced dis- 
satisfaction. The slow process by which 
a doctor could be obtained was a cause 
of much worry at the time and of con- 
tinuing bitterness even after the patient 
recovered. ‘“‘The children might die 
while you wait.’’ ‘‘We used to get the 
doctor when we wanted him. If you can 
pay, the doctor comes quickly; if you 
can’t, you go without.’’ These were 
typical remarks. 

The publicity in recent years regarding 
teeth as a source of rheumatism has 
reached the ears of people on relief. And 
so has the drive for well-cared-for teeth 
in the mouths of school children, who 
come home with cards asking that they 
go to the dentist for examination, and 
then, after receiving the free service, are 
handed other cards calling for the filling 
of one, two, or more teeth. As in the 
case of propaganda for the use of milk or 
the demand of the teacher for the news 
from the daily paper, the call of the school 
for dental care constitutes a piece of edu- 
cation in itself valuable, but one that falls 
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on eats deafened by inability to respond. 
Income has fallen far behind the scientific 
knowledge which has to do with doctors, 
dentists, and the uses of foods. 

Much has been said to the effect that 
experiences of the depression have resulted 
in increased family conflict. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained with similar 
frequency that the hardships of the de- 
pression have strengthened the family 
bonds and stimulated the family to greater 
codperation. 

Parents of 22 families reported an in- 
crease of conflict; on the other hand, 12 
thought there had been growth in co- 
operation. Nine said that codperation 
between children and parents had in- 
creased, illustrating the point thus: the 
children save the pennies which in other 
times they would have spent for candy 
and trifles in order to help buy their own 
clothes or the food for the family. One 
mother said simply, ““The children no 
longer tease for money because they know 
there isn’t any.’" Another mother re- 
garded with concern the habit of her 
four-year-old boy of turning in his pennies 
to buy his clothes. ‘‘It is pitiful’’ in her 
words, that the little fellow feels the 
responsibility for clothing himself. 

Of the 22 who spoke of increased family 
conflict, nine specified unpleasantness be- 
tween husband and wife while six empha- 
sized dissatisfaction of children with 
parents. ‘‘It makes me cross to have 
nothing to do with’’ was typical of the 
remarks of several wives who admitted 
being unusually disagreeable since the 
family income had been reduced to near 
zero. Two spoke of their husbands as 
unhappy and hard to get along with in 
time of unemployment. A wife who had 


left her husband said his trouble came from 
his unhappiness with permanent unem- 


ployment. 
Enumeration of the former occupations 


of the fathers reveals something of the 
background of the families. Twenty-two 
men were considered by themselves or 
their wives to have been skilled workers. 
They were machinists, truck-drivers, 
painters, carpenters, etc. Twenty-one are 
classified as unskilled city workers. 
Seven have been farm owners. Nine lived 
on rented farms. Fifteen were farm la- 
borers. Two were salesmen; one, a clerk; 
and one had owned a garage business. 

Sixteen family representatives stated 
that the family income during the past 
year was less than one-fourth the annual 
income before the depression. Some re- 
ported it as about one-fourth. Nineteen 
estimated it at between one-fourth and 
one-half. Fourteen thought it was one- 
half or more. These were merely guesses 
on the part of husband or wife. No 
accounts were available showing the 
total annual income. The figures are 
interesting as illustrating feeling rather 
than as demonstrating fact. 

When the depression hit these 66 fami- 
lies there were 39, as reported, who had 
no savings or reserves except life-insur- 
ance. Of the 27 with savings, 22 report 
that they lost all they had saved. Twelve 
lost their homes, and seven lost their 
farms, including homes. The savings 
lost vary from $1,750 in a home to $4,000 
in a farm and home. 

Increase in the use of machinery, the 
war, and women workers were counted 
chief causes of the depression. The charge 
against machinery, made by 19, was based 
in most cases on the observation that men 
are cut out of farm jobs by tractors and 
Nineteen held the war re- 


corn-pickers. 
Seven- 


sponsible for our economic ills. 
teen named women workers as the cause 
of their worklessness, their judgment 
based on the fact that the local poultry 
house hires women in preference to men, 
as does the canning factory during the five 
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weeks it runs. An additional grievance 
against women workers was found in the 
fact that in some families both husband 
and wife are employed while in another 
family neither is able to get work. 

Five, in explaining the depression, said 
“The rich people have all the money.”’ 
Seven, who had been farmers, and had 
paid high prices for their land, blamed 
their ills on over-expansion of credit. 
Five said ‘‘People are suffering because 
they lived too high and bought on time."’ 
Four women were clear in their religious 
convictions, which made it plain to one 
that the depression was the result of forget- 
ting God, to another, that it had come 
as a fulfilment of prophecy; to a third, it 
was the work of the devil. 

The remedies suggested for the depres- 
sion ran thus: twelve thought the Govern- 
ment should take over the idle factories 
and put men to work making things that 
people need. Three thought the Govern- 
ment should take the farms and furnish 
work. Five women turned to remedies in 
the field of religion, ‘‘People should 
pray."’ Seventeen saw old age pensions 
as the cure for our ills. The Townsend 
plan was approved by seven. Others 
thought that $200 a month would be too 
much; people wouldn't know how to 
spend it. 

Relief was inadequate according to 35, 
but others were not interested in the ques- 
tion, hoping to get away from relief in 
the near future. The local office was not 
blamed for the inadequate amount of 
relief but its methods received considerable 
criticism. Five said the office-workers 
were discourteous, ‘“They do not treat us 
like human beings.’’ Five charged the 
director with rudeness. Six placed com- 
plaints against a visitor. Five said the 
Administration was unfair, that people 
were not treated equally. 
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““What were your hopes when married?”’ 
called forth the usual reply, ‘Well, we 
didn’t expect to live like this.’’ Eight 
had expected to own their own farms. 
Thirteen hoped to own their homes. 
Eight expressed their hopes when married 
by saying that the husband expected to 
keep his job. The wages of these at the 
time of marriage varied from $15 to $40 a 
week. Fifteen wives had hoped to raise 
the social position of themselves or the 
children. 

The hope for the future most frequently 
expressed was concerned with the chil- 
dren. The saying of Europeans, to the 
effect that the American people have un- 
limited faith in education, was illustrated 
by 47 of the 66, most of whom had never 
themselves been in high school, who 
nevertheless hoped that their children 
would graduate, and by a few who hoped 
their children might go to college. ‘‘If 
they get an education they will find good 
jobs’’ was the confident assertion. 

Ten wage-earners hoped for a return to 
the business conditions of 1925-29, when, 
in their experience, there were jobs and 
good wages. Nine emphasized old age 
pensions among things hoped for. Five 
still have a longing hope of owning a 
home or home farm. Four women directed 
their expectations to religion and the 
future life. 

Only two men and one woman of the 
66 families interviewed said they had no 
hope for the future. It is remarkable that 
seven men in the fifties and one who was 
sixty were among the former wage-earners, 
farm tenants and farm owners who, after 
the experience of unemployment, loss of 
savings and public relief, still expect to 
find jobs. 

While they are obviously distressed by 
their present lack of the necessities and 
luxuries of life, the keen disappointment 
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and the humiliation which came to these 
66 in the beginnings of the depression have 
been replaced in part by dumb acceptance 













NE of the most significant and far 

reaching problems confronting 
the Federal Department of Public 
Education in Mexico today is that of sex 
education. From the beginnings of the 
Republic to the creation in 1921 of the 
department of Public Education by con- 
stitutional amendment, the church and 
the home were the only agencies actively 
concerned in the welfare of the general 
population, and the attitude of the Revo- 
lutionary governments toward the church 
during the last decade has left the home 
the sole source of information and guid- 
ance in the realm of sex development. 
The high percentage of illegitimate births, 
the striking prevalence of syphilitic infec- 
tion, and the acknowledged amorality and 
immorality of the great masses, are clear 
evidence of the need of sex instruction of a 
systematic nature. 

Realizing the seriousness and magnitude 
of the problem, the almost diametrically 
opposed views of experts in the field, and 
the ease with which such instruction 
could be rendered unnatural and dangerous, 
the Secretary of Public Education is exer- 
cising the utmost precaution in his effort 
to meet the demands of the situation. An 
advisory committee composed of five 
professors (one, a woman), two physi- 
cians, an attorney, and an engineer—all 
outstanding representatives of their re- 
spective professions—was appointed to 
make a thorough study of the problem, 
and the recommendations of this com- 
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of what is, and in great part also by hope 
of a brighter future for the children and 
for themselves. 





mittee have recently been made public. 
In this way the Secretary proposes to 
awaken public interest and discussion and 
thus prepare the way for whatever action 
the Department may see fit to take. 

In the report of this committee sex 
education is held to be absolutely indis- 
pensable for complete and normal develop- 
ment, whether considered from a physi- 
ological, a moral, a sociological, or a 
psychological point of view. The reasons 
for providing sex instruction center around 
the nature of the child. Children reveal 
vivid curiosity concerning everything that 
has to do with the origin of life, with 
birth, with sex differences, and, especially 
during adolescence, with the functions of 
the sexual organs and the changes observ- 
able in the human body. Lack of timely 
and proper instruction in these vital 
matters is the chief cause of many danger- 
ous personal habits, of that multiplicity 
of morbid anxieties and fears which so 
frequently result disastrously not only for 
the individual but for society as a whole. 
Children and adolescents are entitled to 
know about these things, and if the 
instruction provided is adequate and oppor- 
tune it will go far towards insuring a bal- 
anced sex development of profound influ- 
ence in the physical, mental and moral 
life of the community. 

In regard to the medium of sex education 
the Committee points unhesitatingly to 
the schools. For many parents the sex 
question is a matter of grave concern, 
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They ate upset by the earliest queries of 
their children and, fearful of being in- 
accurate or too inclusive in their answers, 
they maintain what they consider a ‘‘dis- 
creet silence’ and all too often in this 
manner open up a constantly widening 
breach between themselves and their chil- 
dren. Others employ such rigid discipline 
that hypocrisy and deceit are the most 
common results. Ignorance, indolence, 
and traditional prejudice eliminate what 
would otherwise be the naturally logical 
and desirable agency for sex instruction. 
The age-old practice of ‘‘discreet silence’’ 
and “‘blessed ignorance’’ on the part of 
parent and child respectively is viewed 
by the Committee as extremely harmful. 
Natural curiosity leads the child to seek 
his information wherever he can find it, 
and when parents fail to satisfy his ques- 
tioning mind he turns to playmates, older 
children, and servants, whose sex knowl- 
edge is almost invariably undesirable both 
in form and content. The family physi- 
cian, even though he were so inclined, has 
neither the time nor the pedagogical in- 
sight demanded for such instruction. 
Therefore, it is the schools that must be 
charged with the work, and the Advisory 
Committee here emphasizes the necessity 
of a well-planned program, adequate 
methods, and specific preparation of 
teachers to avoid ‘‘degeneration into 
educational pornography.’ 

A third question dealt with in the report 
is concerned with the time at which sex 
instruction may most profitably be offered. 
To the contention that it should be with- 
held until the secondary school years 
because of the unnatural and injurious 
precociousness in which earlier treatment 
might result, the Committee calls atten- 
tion to the great overlapping of ages and 
the deplorable amount of retardation in 
the upper elementary grades. These are 
the boys and girls who are most in need 
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of such training, for the majority of them 
do not continue on the higher level, but 
leave school to enter into industrial or 
agricultural work. Until parents are 
ready and prepared to provide proper 
training for their children in the home, 
then, it must be offered far enough down 
the educational Jadder to reach the great- 
est number. To delay it until the second- 
ary period too often means to delay it 
until too late. 

How sex education should be adminis- 
tered the Committee does not, of course, 
definitely state. It recommends, how- 
ever, that this aspect of the problem be 
accorded profound and extensive study 
and experimentation by teachers, hygien- 
ists, and psychologists, and it makes the 
following suggestions for immediate 
action: 


1. That the Department of Public Education 
establish, organize, and administer sex education in 
Mexico and assume all responsibility connected 
therewith. 

2. That sex education be begun in the fifth grade 
and continued through one or more of the secondary 
school years. 

3. That the pupils of the upper elementary school 
(sth and 6th grades) be reclassified according to sex, 
interests, capacities, and chronological, physio- 
logical and social age. 

4. That separate schools be organized for the ab- 
normal, particularly the morally abnormal. 

5. That a committee composed of medical spe- 
cialists, teachers, and psychologists determine the 
modifications and additions necessary in the offering 
of the National and Rural Normal Schools for the 
preparation of prospective teachers for this new and 
important function. 

6. That the Secretary of Public Education take the 
necessary steps to insure the proper preparation, in 
the National University, of teachers of biological 
science to handle sex instruction on the secondary 
level. 

7. That the Department of Psychopedagogy and 
Hygiene, Codperating with that of Elementary and 
Normal Instruction, have charge of reclassifying the 
pupils of the elementary schools and of organizing 
schools for the abnormal. 

8. That these two departments, together with 
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those of Secondary Education and of Technical Educa- 
tion, organize lectures and conferences on sex instruc- 
tion for parents and adolescents of both sexes not in 
school attendance. 

g. That the Department of Psychopedagogy and 
Hygiene be made responsible, further, for the prepara- 
tion of elementary and secondary teachers of sex, as 
well as for the determination, in collaboration with 
teachers and psychologists, of objectives, methods, 
and programs of sex education. 


11. That this same department awaken the in- 
terest of its teachers in the sex problem and require 
the codperation which is indispensable to its solution. 

12. That this same department have its teachers 
of civics and literature stress the ethical aspects of sex 
education, reorganizing their programs accordingly. 

13. That the social campaigns of the school be 
intensified as a preventive against unwholesome in- 
fluences in sex life, and as a means to the realization of 


eugenic ideals. 











14. That the necessary measures for the introduc- 
tion of instruction in th: proper rearing of children be 
prescribed for girls in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 


10. That the Department of Secondary Education 
emphasize physical training, sports, hiking trips, and 
group activities to the end of affording an outlet for 
the overflowing energies of the adolescent. 


INSTITUTE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
(Continued from page 46) 


teacher training institutions, colleges and universities provide adequate special training for social science 
teachers on both the secondary school and college levels. 

4. Because of the importance of the teacher training institutions in advancing the quality of work in the 
social science field, these institutions should be encouraged to add to their offerings in this field, and to em- 
phasize materials as well as methods. 

5. A realistic and contemporary life approach should be the foundation to teaching methods. An attempt 
should be made to avoid the formal vecook type of course and to encourage independent and original thinking. 

6. We believe that a stronger, closer, and more effective coordination of the departments representing the 
social sciences within our colleges and universities is essential. There is urgent need for a better spirit of and 
more specific activities in cooperation. 

7. Recognizing the rwolald function of social science teaching—that of planning for advanced work and 
also for immediate citizenship—we urge that departments in the social sciences accept both of these responsi- 
bilities and plan accordingly their curriculum offerings and their guidance of student life. 

8. Since we believe that the laboratory of the social sciences is the community, that the teacher of a social 
science subject can contribute much to community life, and that the community can also enrich the teaching 
process, we recommend that the teacher in the field of social science be allowed the freedom and opportunity 
to coordinate class room teaching and community activities in every way possible. 

Committee on the Preparation of a Manual on Southern Regions: 1. Part I of the manual shall contain a readable 
non-technical yet factual analysis and interpretation by some skillful writer who can weave the facts and values 
into a pattern that will interest the layman and the student, this part of the manual to be from 125 to 150 
typewritten pages in length. 

2. Part f should comprise two dozen units of study concretely based upon significant factual material, 
these units to be prepared by from 4 to 5 cooperating social scientists each of whom should share in working 
up the details of study matter, all such material to be edited and unified for publication at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

3. Units should be similar in their general framework with from 2 to 4 pages of simply written intro- 
ductory material including guidance, aims, and necessary definitions; questions that bring out some of the strik- 
ing factual information and that center largely in map and chart interpretation; questions that emphasize 

licy and program; topics that may be expressed in forums, debates, and other forms of discussion; suggestions 
or club leaders and teachers. 

4. While the manual here projected is for college and mature adult use, it is the belief and hope of the 
committee that at an early date a somewhat similar manual even more simplified, will be provided for the use 
of teachers in the public schools. 

5. The manual should be so prepared that the basic volume, Southern Regions of the United States, would be 
a necessary reference book for the optimum use of the manual, which should not be in any sense a substitute, 
especially in study groups. In format the manual should be as similar as possible to the basic volume. 

Committee on Uniform Programs for State Conferences of Social Work and Standards of Public Welfare: 1. That five 
of the southeastern states Sahil, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida) work 
out a central theme for the 1937 State Conferences of Social Work. 

2. That the presidents ef the conferences in these states work out the integrated program. 

3. That the main theme be social security or some closely related subject, pointing toward clear-cut plans 
for statewide programs of social welfare and social work. 

4. That other groups of states in the region work out similar correlated programs. 

5. That the State Conferences of Social Work definitely function as promotion agencies in their field: (a) 
educating the citizens of the state with regard to welfare needs, (b) promoting social legislation to meet the 


(Continued on page 145) 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs fo) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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THE CRISIS OF IMPERIALISM IN EAST AFRICA AND 
ELSEWHERE 


RICHARD C. THURNWALD 


Yale University 


T MAY sound queer to speak of a crisis 
of imperialism while Mussolini con- 
quers Ethiopia and Japan advances in 

Manchuria, Mongolia, and China. But 
has any turning point, any moment of 
danger or suspense appeared in the im- 
perialism of to-day? 

On the surface, nothing of this kind 
seems to be conspicuous. Yet it 
deniable that ‘colonial policy’’ is bound 
to assume new aspects since a new genera- 
tion of natives has grown up which has 
been educated in schools by Europeans, in 
ways of thought that are European, and in 
using devices introduced by Europeans, 
The word ‘‘crisis’’ may be understood 
with the particular implication that in- 


is un- 


herent in imperialism is the ‘‘hybris,"’ the 
overbearing insolence of the dominant 
stratum, or at least of some of its repre- 
sentatives, which by recoiling automati- 
cally and inescapably leads to its ‘‘nem- 
esis." 

Such, at least, was the idea prevalent in 
the ‘‘Second Annual Conference on World 
Problems"’ devoted to imperialism and 
held under the auspices of the Division of 
Social Sciences of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. Representatives of 
Africa, India and China discussed ‘‘the 
crisis of imperialism’’ with colored Ameri- 





cans, while white Americans and Euro- 
peans were also heard. It was my privi- 
lege, on this occasion, to present a paper 
relevant to conditions in East-Africa.! 
From this conference my understanding 
of the current problems benefited more 
than from any reading I might have done. 

What follows will endeavor to balance 
the contradictory views brought forward 
In order to do so we should try to look 
upon the phenomenon of imperialism and 
its implications as processes of natural 
history, This is the only scientific ap- 
proach, Political propaganda ts a thing 
Personal action and opinion in an 
actual entanglement is difference from 
Ic is truly unpleasane 


apart . 


scientific diagnosis 
to be drawn into the whirlpool of these 
processes personally, and it is hard, | 
know, to keep one’s head cool if oppres 
sion be near. 

Is the imperialism in Africa the result 
only of malevolent insolence? Does it 
merely mean oppression? Is what one 
speaker (of West Africa) said true, that 
missionary work means business propa- 


1 This article is not a reproduction of that paper 
although it contains some ideas expressed there. A 
more thorough study of some of the problems pre- 
sented here can be found in my book Black and White 
in East Africa, London; Routledge & Sons, 1935. 
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ganda and that indirect rule is just another 
form of extortion? Or has this speaker 
merely repeated what he read and heard 
from people who do not care about how 
things really are and what can be reason- 
ably done under existing circumstances? 
Are the results of the aristo-plutocratic 
rule in Liberia encouraging where, under 
the cover of democracy, American Negroes 
suppress the native Africans? And how 
were conditions before the advent of the 
whites? Is it not true that the slave 
trade was only made possible by the 
corruption of the native chieftains; that 
the latter held slaves themselves? Was it 
different in East-Africa, where the Swaheli 
sultans were the most cruel and capricious 
despots? Have those of Nigeria not heard 
of the wars fought in Nigeria before the 
intervention of the Whites? And do they 
not know that the Arabs entertained a 
slave trade from Zanzibar and the East- 
coast of Africa which traversed the whole 
continent as far as the mouth of the Congo 
two hundred years before the Europeans 
established their rule in East-Africa? And 
that Europeans abolished this slavery? 
Do they know nothing about the raids 
of the Masai who had been terrorizing 
the vase area between Lake Victoria and 
the coast bordering the Indian Ocean? 
Have they not heard of the terrible wars 
of the Zulus and the reign of one of the 
most whimsical and bloodthirsty despots 
among them, namely, King Shaka?? 

And we might inquire further. Do the 
gentlemen of Nigeria, of Kenya, and of 
Uganda’ consider the oppression so terrible 
when they are helped to cross the ocean 
and address an audience in English? Are 
they fully cognizant of all the implications 


* Information respecting this can be found in E. J. 
Krige’s The Social System of the Zulus, London; Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1936, pp. 15-16. 

§ Mr. Akintunde B. Dipeolu, Mr. Peter Koinange, 
Mr. Benjamin H. Kagwa. 


of this fact? Would one of them have 
been able to do so under an African ruler 
of their own kith and kin? Do they not 
recall being educated in schools instituted 
and, in most cases, financed by the whites? 
It is generally conceded that ‘‘education 
does not pay the educator.’’ But educa- 
tion was not a topic of the conference and 
never came up in the discussion, as I noted. 
Is it not an urgent problem in Africa? Not 
perhaps more important for the growing 
generation than a discussion of imperial- 
ism? But let us see and understand. 

Of course, the omission of ‘‘education"’ 
may have been partly due to the fact that 
the Conference was arranged by the De- 
partment of Sociology and that it, there- 
fore, limited the discussion to the ‘‘clash 
of cultures’’ and to the political and eco- 
nomic implications of imperialism. 
From this alignment it might be inferred 
that the sociologists responsible for the 
conference wanted to connect imperialism 
with the contact between natives and 
Westerners. 

What is imperialism? The Conference 
disclosed that any kind of foreign rule, 
and even leadership without domination 
as exercised by missions and schools is 
resented as ‘‘imperialism.’’ ‘Get out of 
our country, you have ruined our culture, 
we want to rule ourselves,’ was the cry 
uttered by all Africans more or less 
passionately. The desire of a people to 
determine its fate, the craving for self 
assertion and self-expression are innate in 
all races of man. Consequently, inter- 
ference with other people's business is 
resented everywhere and under all condi- 
tions. The Hindis* expressed their com- 


‘TI use the word ‘‘Hindis,’’ proposed by Dr. H. T 
Muzumdar, as an appellation for the whole popula- 
tion of India including Hindus, Mohammedans, and 
Parsees. The word ‘‘Indians’’ is equivocal, par- 
ticularly in America, confusing the aborigines of 
America with the peoples of India. 
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plaints against the British Empire and 
the Chinese gave voice to the danger of 
Japanese expansion, although the position 
of each of these races is very different. 
Being here concerned with the Africans 
their special case should be approached 
without partiality and bias, but also 
without confusing sentimentality. Theirs 
was a particular situation from the out- 
set. There does not prevail an inferiority 
complex among the Hindis or the Chinese 
comparable to that of the African Bantu.® 
The Hindis have their own great past in 
constant relation with the West and have 
a common religious background to rely on, 
even though this is divided into two main 
units. The Chinese have been knit to- 
gether by a huge and old empire, by their 
philosophers and common _ technical 
achievements. But the African Bantu 
have never attained a political unification 
of any lasting importance, nor a common 
religion or philosophy, nor technical 
accomplishments of widespread use and 
importance. History did not smile kindly 
upon them. Their problems are, there- 
fore, more embarrassing than those of the 
others. They too have their own tradi- 
tions and cultures, a greater variety of 
political units, of religious creeds and 
philosophies, and their particular dealings 
with the nature from which they draw 
their subsistence. But they travelled in a 
much different direction from the Euro- 
peans than did the Hindis or the Chinese. 


‘The word ‘‘Bantu”’ refers to the black agricul- 
turists and their descendants who have mixed with 
herdsmen to some extent and amalgamated into 
special tribes. These herdsmen are in the West, of 
Berber stock, in the East, Centre, and South, they 
originated from Abyssinia and often became the ruling 
families of the country. In the process of hybridiza- 
tion the speech of the Bantu mothers survived that of 
the herdsmen fathers in most cases, and therefore the 
Bantu language has become a characteristic of their 
offspring. It must be mentioned that the ancient 
Egyptian culture has nothing to do with the Bantu. 
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This divergence is responsible for mis- 
understandings, for distrust and suspicion 
on each side. Europeans who met with 
slight opposition, or with resistance 
which they easily could overcome, were 
inclined to neglect the human being in 
the African while they used his services. 
And they underrated his personality and 
his endowment. Their efforts to assimi- 
late the native to their particular ideal 
often meant nothing more than training a 
servant to obedience. Consequently, slo- 
gans such as ‘‘uplifting of the natives’’ 
fell into disrepute among those who were 
“‘uplifted.’’ The educated African was 
thrown into a queer dilemma since he was 
a product of European education but 
wanted to go his own way. ‘‘Educa- 
tion,’’ therefore, is a topic which meets 
with suspicion. And any form of rule 
by the Whites is distrusted. All these 
feelings are symbolized by the word ‘‘im- 
perialism.”’ 

Representatives of the thin layer of 
modern intelligentsia are encouraged by 
the battling of the Hindis and the Chi- 
nese, and are cheered by the success 
attained by their colored cousins in the 
United States. The differences in the 
situation of the Asiatics have been men- 
tioned. But likewise the condition of the 
Negroes in the United States is not com- 
parable, since the American Negroes are 
about three or four generations ahead of 
the African natives in their education. 
The American Negroes have, moreover, 
lost the bulk of their former traditions, 
have amply mixed with the whites, and 
are living as a minority group in a modern 
environment. The African at home is in 
an overwhelming majority and is still in 
the midst of most of his old traditions, 
even if some of them have been discarded. 
The African intelligentsia is falling into 
the dilemma of cherishing its old culture 
while it is, at the same time, striving for 
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something new. The new devices and 
abilities, which the Africans want to 
acquire without the white man’s ideas 
and leadership, cannot simply be added to 
something obsolete. A destructive proc- 
ess is initiated by the acceptance of the 
new, quite automatically, whether the 
Europeans interfere or not. The spirits of 
the ancestors cannot compete with the 
natural sciences. Witchcraft can sway 
beliefs but the accumulated knowledge of 
medical experience will ultimately con- 
quer. I think that the struggle of the 
young intelligentsia is essentially sound, 
but that it is too impatient. How longa 
time did the Europeans need to adjust 
themselves to modern conditions, and how 
much of their former traditions had to 
be destroyed? 

These processes are accompanied by 
storms of emotional disturbance. The 
denouncing of imperialism, as the African 
has been taught to see it, carries consider- 
able momentum of excitement for the 
intelligentsia, while ‘‘education’’ has 
been stigmatized with paternalism and 
repression. 

Let us now lay aside agitation and 
consider the facts. Conditions have 
changed during the lapse of time con- 
sumed in this process of contact. It is not 
a ‘‘clash,"’ for this process is drawn out 
over centuries, with many stages and 
changing attitudes. A certain paralellism 
can even be noticed on both the European 
and the African sides, although the phases 
do not coincide with the same period of 
years. 

When the strangers met they regarded 
each other, in the usual manner. The 
Europeans enticed the natives through 
barter and secured advantage over the 
Africans by means of their products and 
their greater activity, and because of the 
hostility between the native tribes. Re- 
ports which came to Europe about native 


life were so touching to some people that 
“romanticism’’ began to glorify and 
admire it. This trend of mind, which 
has never died out, later led to scientific 
study of the natives of Africa and else- 
where, to ethnology and anthropology. 
The discoveries and inventions made by 
the Westerners rendered travelling easier, 
and extended the scope of their interest, 
based on intellectual curiosity. Increas- 
ing population, augmented production 
due to new inventions, and growing or- 
ganization extended European tentacles 
around the globe. First they appeared 
as trade; later political control was estab- 
lished, while missionary activity accom- 
panied both. The attack reached its 
climax at the end of the lastcentury. The 
African was swept by the flood of new im- 
pressions and demands. He was unable 
to resist it and the younger generations 
succumbed to the suggestions of the in- 
vading powers. Many Africans are still 
their prey and have fallen into a kind of 
romantic glorification of European life. 

Greed and enhancing superiority ex- 
hibited by the Europeans were, however, 
teaching the African to revise their ro- 
manticism. The African began to awake 
his own self which he had almost lost. 
This recovery from a state of mere imita- 
tion of European ways has made headway 
with the African intelligentsia, but more 
in theory than in practical application. 
The road to the building up of a new cul- 
ture of their own founded on a fortunate 
mixture of the old with the new is still 
ahead of them. 

The contact itself passed through the 
usual stages on the native side, beginning 
with the trading of material objects 
(including slaves). Foreign devices and 
abilities were taught and later learnt. 
From this the whites derived the advan- 
tage in utilizing native labor. Thus they 
obtained more products from Africa. In 
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order to secure a monopoly of trade, 
political control was extended. The re- 
sult of inner-European squabbles was to 
decide which of the nations could seize 
the opportunity for domination. But the 
great invasion of Westernism was con- 
centrated into a comparatively short 
period, the decades since the eighties and 
nineties, and therefore came as a shock 
to the natives. 

The establishment of previously un- 
heard of areas of peace in Africa followed 
in the wake of political control while the 
interests of the whites and particularly of 
the dominating power became decisive in 
the disposition of the land, the productive 
forces, and commerce. This attainment 
was hailed by the whites as a ‘‘victory of 
civilization’’ over the ‘‘savages’’ and over 
““primitiveness.’’ Native culture was ig- 
nored and only its excesses decried. The 
European public was impressed by the 
economic success and admired the handling 
of the administration according to what 
were then their ideals. 

The Africans had to pay with their inde- 
pendence for the creation of those areas of 
peace. There is no social sacrifice equal 
to that. It is true there are no wars any 
more in Africa except those desired by the 
Europeans, but the Africans have lost 
their traditions and are vagrants in the 
ruins of their cultures. The speaker from 
Nigeria depicted a procession of nations 
each one bearing her flag but the black 
man at the end with nothing but a rooster 
on his head. The same speaker compared 
Africa with a bone which several dogs 
were trying to get hold of, each one vying 
with the other. No wonder that he 
ventured to prophesy the independence of 
Africa, in spite of all the “‘benefits’’ West- 
erners have brought to it. 

A biased European or American may not 
understand that. He will denounce the 
African for ignoring the ‘“‘blessings of 


civilization’ and the advantages drawn 
from the control of his country and from 
the “‘education’’ bestowed upon him, 
For he is unaware of the African’s self, 
rooted in another world. 

The proclamation of peace by the whites 
involved not only the cessation of the 
former feuds, but meant also the deposi- 
tion of many ruling families and the 
degradation of the chiefs to executive 
officials of the European administration. 
Their power is now restricted to the col- 
lecting of the head-and hut- tax and toa 
certain jurisdiction in minor cases of theit 
region which is circumscribed by the rul- 
ing of the administration. They are fully 
under the supervision of the white Dis- 
trict Officer.6 Teachers in schools and 
missions spread new ideas; hospitals set 
their views against those of the old magi- 
cians; missions oppose the ancestor cult 
which is the fundamental of the clan- and 
family organization. Individual earning 
of money, personal learning, and individ- 
ual relations to the whites are instru- 
mental in creating a new stratification of 
society. The native school teachers and 
the preachers of the missions represent the 
new intelligentsia, together with a few 
educated sons of chiefs. They are all im- 
bued with the ideas of the whites and live 
on incomes drawn from them. A host of 
clerks and house servants, some trained 
carpenters and tailors, and similar pro- 
fessionals, living mainly in the towns, 
may be regarded as the new middle class. 
After a few years, or even after ten or 
twenty years, they return to their native 
village. Not only do all of them live on 
money earned from the whites, but they 
have also become entangled in western 
ideas and opinions. The bulk of the 
population in East-Africa and other parts 
of Africa are peasants who have their 


® Particulars in Black and White in East-Africa, p. 
73 ff. 
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fields and cattle, their goats and fowls, 
and rely on their own resources. Some 
plant groundnuts or cultivate cotton or 
coffee which they sell to Arabs and Hindis, 
and which find, their way to the Western 
markets through European merchants. 
The income from this sale contributes to 
the improvement of living conditions, to 
the purchase of new ‘‘kansus’’ (white 
robes), of clothing for their wives, of 
bicycles, lamps, kerosene, sewing ma- 
chines, and the like. These peasants 
permit themselves to be recruited for 
work on the big sisal estates or coffee 
plantations for the same reasons, i.e., for 
the payment of taxes in order to spend the 
rest of their money on ‘‘luxury.’’ The 
number of so-called ‘‘detribalized’’ people 
is still small in East-Africa (as contrasted 
with South-Africa). Most of the laborers 
in the towns return to their home village 
sooner or later. 

Although the village is not directly 
touched by the new conditions the change 
of things radiates to it in one way or 
another, through some of its inhabitants. 
They have had contact with the mission 
or with some small planter, have been 
recruited for labor, or one of them waxing 
prosperous has returned with a ‘‘fabulous’’ 
amount of money. Such a man may 
eclipse an old chief, who perhaps did nor 
acquiesce to the orders of the European 
magistrate and lost his ‘‘job."’ (Personal 
influence and economic power are derived 
mainly from an appointment by the 
Administration which provides the 
salary.) 

Some persons are on the decline, while 
others rise. But the means have changed 
by which a man is elevated. It is not 
valor in the fight nor husbandry with 
cattle, but shrewdness, servility to the new 
overlords, and acquisition of money that 
Inability to conform with 


counts today. 


the new social sifting, spells failure for a 
man. 

The processes mentioned and many other 
innovations such as mechanization of 
labor in the plantations or industrial 
enterprises, and above all the individuali- 
zation, due to modern capitalism, have 
shattered the old order, are dissolving 
clan- and family-ties, are revolutionizing 
marriage arrangements (which hitherto 
were made by the families concerned, but 
now are left to personal and temporal 
whims), and are making prices and wages 
dependent on market conditions in London 
and New York. 

All these changes mean much more than 
“imperialism.’’ The domination of the 
white man is a symbol of cultural contact 
at a certain stage, a by-product of that 
process. That contact is in a crisis. 
Contact involves an exchange of goods and 
services, of knowledge and beliefs, and 
could be advantageous to both sides. 
Each case of barter has, of course, its 
specialties. Progress depends upon cul- 
tural barter. Each race and nation has 
its contributions to make to the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. This can be executed 
best by building up its own cultural 
accomplishments. 

Since cultural contact is the result of 
expansion, and expansion appears among 
all races, nations, and states under favor- 
able conditions, imperialism is appearing 
everywhere again and again. The posses- 
sion of power is always a temptation to 
abuse it. Detestable as imperialism may 
be, it functions as a stimulus in the process 
of contact for a while. Its ‘‘nemesis"’ lies 
in itsending. How will the ‘‘nemesis’’ of 
imperialism in Africa come? Is it on the 
way? Acolored student asked Dr. H. T. 
Muzumdar why the Hindis do not arm 
themselves and drive out their overlords? 
Mr. Muzumdar, a disciple of Gandhi, re- 
ferred to the principle of non-violence and 
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of non-coéperation. He was less under- 
stood than a Russian general who in his 
speech offered the definite solution of all 
problems by Bolshevistic methods. These 
two types of ‘‘nemesis’’ have been indi- 
cated. Even if the one or the other of 
these methods should succeed in abolish- 
ing imperialism the problem of contact 
and its persistent effects over a long period 
will not soon disappear. The responsi- 
bility of the African leaders will only in- 
crease and complicate their task. 

The present dilemma of these leaders 
consists in the fact that they are them- 
selves exponents of Western education and 
influence, while they try to check them 
for the good of their old culture which 
they simultaneously strive toabandon. A 
somewhat similar confusion reigns among 
some white educators. Some of those 
still clinging to the old methods try to 
make Englishmen or Frenchmen of the 
African— ‘‘educational imperialism.” 
Others fancy they can revive the cult of 
the ancestral spirits in the same school in 
which they are supposed to teach the 
results of modern science. Fortunately, 
some modern teachers, particularly those 
of certain missions favor the tendency of 
educating Africans to become Africans. 
And I believe that they are especially bene- 
ficial. 

It seems that it is increasingly realized 
in certain European quarters that the 
African should be left alone in many more 
things than those in which the over-active 
and impatient Westerner hitherto per- 
mitted him to participate. And this 
refers not only to education but also to 


economics and administration. Even so 


there will be problems enough left to 
solve. Of course, the African will appre- 
ciate the new attitude if he does not be- 
come too impatient and if he remains 
But will he be able, as some of 


realistic. 








his intelligentsia think, to dispense with 
European assistance? 

The building up of a culture of his own 
will be complicated by the variety of old 
traditions not less than by the special 
conditions of each area. None of this 
can be effected without workable planning. 
It may be that this very imperialism so 
abhorred has taught him a good lesson in 
economics and administration if he has 
been disposed to profit by it. Will he 
follow such a scheme or replace it by 
something new? 

But the African is still in the clutches 
of foreign rule in administration, eco- 
nomics, and even culture. Will he un- 
aided be able to defy the foreigners? Or 
even with the help of Hindis and Chinese? 
They all, it is true, resent the interference 
of imperialism which in the case of the 
Chinese springs from Japan and not from 
the powers operating in India and Africa. 
And they all are, in a way, confronted 
with the problem of how to adapt their 
culture to the new conditions by a careful 
selection of their old traditional treasures 
which are to be augmented by a choice 
from the ingredients of Western achieve- 
ments. They all are all puzzled by the 
problem of how to educate their new 
generation. This—by the way—is a 
problem so wide in scope that it would be 
desirable to devote another Conference 
to it. 

But, aside from that, the position of the 
Hindis and the Chinese is very different 
from that of the Africans, as has already 
been observed. The differences between 
the various colored groups is far greater 
than that between the various white 
groups. Each one has its very specific 
problems in the casting of its future 
culture. 

There seems to be a new world ahead 
with divisions of racio-national groups 
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much larger than hitherto. Each one 
will perhaps have its developing culture, 
but on a broader basis of a common back- 


ground of technical and scientific achieve- 
ments, filled, however, with the spirit of 


its own traditions and attainments. 


THE RATIONALITY AND CONTROL-STRENGTH OF 
SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS AMONG NEGROES 


FLOYD J. ANDERSON anpj NORMAN C. MEIER 


University of Iowa 


tious beliefs have a higher control- 

strength among Negroes than among 
whites. In fact, this belief has entered 
into literature and drama to a considerable 
extent. A second assumption, which is 
likewise current, is that belief in supersti- 
tion is necessarily opposed to cultural 
development and is furthermore incompat- 
ible with the scientific attitude. 

It is the viewpoint of this paper that 
belief in the unnatural or irrational, com- 
monly catagorized as superstition, is a 
relative matter. Much of the phenomena 
comprising the subject-matter of supersti- 
tion lies in the borderland of uncertainty. 
In many cases it is impossible to know the 
exact truth or to be either certain or un- 
certain of the possibility of prediction. 
Consider for example, the belief that bad 
dogs are afraid of mean people. Is not this 
well within the realm of high probability, 
no less plausible than the ability of Clever 
Hans to discern small visual cues through 
facial or bodily tensions in those observed? 
Likewise, if you talk of a person he will appear. 
Since people do not talk of unknown per- 
sons in remote parts of the world and do 
talk of persons with whom they are fre- 
quently in contact, the likelihood of the 
event being realized reduces to a genuine 
probability which some good statistician 
might some day calculate. Or, when flies 
sting you expect rain; or even $2.00 bills are 
unlucky—how many of us have let them 


I: IS commonly believed that supersti- 


slip by as ones? On the other hand, such 
beliefs as, if you plant some of your hair in the 
ground and it grows you will die, is safe 
statistically. Perhaps some time medical 
science will provide an answer to explain 
why an attack of rheumatism means the 
coming of rain—if being so affected by an 
increase in humidity is followed by the 
coming of rain. There are, of course, 
superstitions in which no possible ra- 
tionality can be discerned by the average 
person, as for example, if you burn the skin 
of onions you will receive money, since the 
cause and effect relationship here would 
be wholly accidental. 

A study of superstitions should disclose 
what the common mind considers proof 
as contrasted with the rigorous demands of 
thescientist or logician. Educators are per- 
haps prone to overestimate the rationality 
of the average mind, not realizing that 
myth, fable, and magic have a distinct 
appeal. Not only are irrational beliefs 
entertained but, in the event that the 
person is taken to task, concrete cases in 
support of the belief can frequently be 
readily supplied. 

This study was projected to secute a 
quantitative estimate of the degree of 
rationality assigned by various groups 
representing southern Negroes and both 
Negroes and whites in the middle Missis- 
sippi region, and also, by a case study 
procedure, to ascertain the control- 
strength of a restricted list including a 
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number of the irrational ones and a num- 


ber of the highly plausible ones, securing 
data at the same time on the genesis of 
these beliefs in the persons studied, the 
basis of their belief, and the tenacity with 
which they are held. By means of a 
quantitative Credulity Index grade school, 
high school, college, and university 
groups could be compared and also data 
regarding age and sex differences. 

A selection of beliefs inclusive enough 
to cover those known both to southern 
Negroes and white people of the middle 
Mississippi Valley, and also representative 
of a full range of logicality from the per- 
fectly absurd to those having a high 
degree of probability, was assembled from 
approximately ten thousand superstitions 
gathered principally from four sources.! 
From this list, 500 were selected tenta- 
tively from which duplications, and others 
regarded as unsuitable for the study, were 
deleted and the remainder submitted to a 
number of social science faculty members 
for critical judgment of content and mean- 
ing with the object of selecting 75 which 
would best represent wide currency and 
varying degrees of rationality. This final 
list when examined by a Hindu student 
was found to include a large number 
which were current in India, suggesting 
that they touched upon incidents of com- 
mon observation in widely separated areas 
of population. Forms for recording data 
were then prepared, providing for six 
degrees of belief or rationality, ranging from 
absolute disbelief to positive belief. The 
introductory statement and a number of 
representative superstitutions, taken from 


'F. D. Bergen, Current Superstitions; Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1896. N.N. Puckett, Negro 
Folk Lore; Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, 1926, D. and L. B. Thomas, Kentucky Super- 
stitions; New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1920, 
and field study by Mr. Anderson. 





the form, appear below.? This form was 
then administered under the supervision 
of school authorities in a Negro high 
school in Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Second Ward School); a southern Ne- 
gto college (Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, Charlotte, N. C.); a Negro grade- 
school in Louisiana, Missouri, and Negro 
children in an unsegregated school in 
Quincy, Illinois; and to a group of univer- 
sity undergraduates in the University of 
Iowa. For statistical treatment the Lou- 
isiana, Missouri, and the Quincy, Illinois 
groups are combined inasmuch as they 


2 5 believe this absolutely. 

4 believe it is usually bound to occur through not 
always. 

3 believe it may happen occasionally. 

2 doubt if it occurs very often. 

1 doubt if it ever occurs. 

o certain it never does: do not believe it at all. 

These are six different ways of expressing one's 
belief in something, each way being given a number. 
Now by marking a circle around one of the numbers 
you may express your own belief, like this— 


Example: 

(5) 4 3.2 10 Potatoes planted in the light of the 
moon yield good crops. (Put- 
ting a circle about (5) means you 
believe this is absolutely true.) 


Now read each of the following statements carefully and 
mark each one as was done in the example, but just as you 


yourself really believe. 


Finding a four-leaf clover is a sure sign 
of good luck. 

It is bad luck to turn back after starting 
to go somewhere. 

To cure fallen palate tie the hair up 
tight on the top of the head. 

Singe the hairs of a rat and turn it 
loose; the rest of the rats will leave. 

When flies sting you expect rain. 

The handling of a toad will cause warts 
to appear. 

If a bird flies in the house it is a sign of 
death. 

If you break a mirror, the number of 
pieces will indicate the number of 
years of bad luck you will have. 

A warm Christmas means many deaths. 
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represent Mississippi River communities 
in close geographic proximity. 

A case study was then made following a 
comprehensive series of questions for the 
guidance of the interviewer designed to 
examine the subject as to the genesis of his 
belief, the evidence on which its retention 
rested, his willing or unwillingness to 
modify, and the resistance to alteration 
when confronted with contradictory views 


| held by authority and by majority opin- 


ion. The case study was made by Mr. 
Anderson privately in the office of the 
school principal, the answers being re- 
corded by him at the time. Other sub- 
jects were studied by Professor Thomas A. 
Long at the Johnson C. Smith University, 
who made the case study of that particular 
group in North Carolina. 

For this purpose five beliefs were chosen 
representative of both absurdity and high 
probability as designated by the social 
science faculty members. These included 
bad dogs as afraid of mean men, dropping a 
dishcloth as a sign that company is coming, 
dog howling at night as a sign of death, black 
cat crossing the path, and hanging a snake on 
fence or bush as bringing rain. 

The North Carolina subjects included in 
the high school group 350 pupils, 222 girls 
and 118 boys, representing in cross-section 
every grade of Negro social, industrial, 
and professional life of that city, and 
homes of varying standards of living. 
The Negro schools of Charlotte are prob- 
ably above the average of the southern 
states and, being the seat of a Negro col- 
lege, contained a sampling of persons of 
advanced status. The Negro college 
group, comprising 121 subjects, was pre- 
dominantly South-Atlantic, but with stu- 
dents from various southern states. The 
midwest Negroes, comprised of 106 grade- 
school children, represented in one group 
a section of children little different from 
the Negro school child of the South and 


in the other instance middle northern 
Negro children having access to the better 
schools typical of the area. The Univer- 
sity group of whites represent, more or 
less, typical college undergraduates from 
midwest states. 

In all instances the subjects were 
approached with a statement informing 
them that the list contained a number of 
statements of folk-lore believed by people 
all over the world to some extent, but that 
different people believed some more than 
others and that they were to indicate the 
ones that they believed in and the extent 


TABLE I 


INDEXES TO CREDULITY BY GROUPS 
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Average item score: 1.34. 
Mean average: 108.11. 


to which they believed them. They were 
encouraged to ask questions and were 
given all the time they desired. Assur- 
ance that it was not the intention to find 
out anything about any of them was given. 

In Table I is shown the number in each 
group, the range of credulity scores, the 
average and the standard deviation. 
Since individual item score ranged from 
o to § it will be seen that for the entire 
range of subjects the average item score 
lies between the situation of doubt that 
the event occurs and the situation of doubt 
that it occurs very often. 

Since the total score has a range from 
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© to 375 it will be seen that the greatest 
credulity was expressed by the Mississippi 
River grade-school children and the least 
by the Negro college students. (This 
result will be discussed later.) The Negro 
high school group in North Carolina is 
slightly above the average for the com- 
plete range. The range for the three 
Negro groups that will be observed is 
roughly twice that of the white group of 
college undergraduates. Referring to the 
standard deviations, however, it is noted 
that while the spread is extensive in the 
two North Carolina groups the scores are 
correspondingly bunched about the means. 
Very surprising is the fact that the average 
of the Negro college group is almost half 
that for the white college group,—the 
standard deviation being almost half. 
The tendency toward very low values for 
the Negro college is furthermore sustained 
in the average item score (0.65) which is 
half that of the white college group, one- 
third that of the Quincy-Louisiana group. 

The writers advance the possible ex- 
planation that instruction at the Negro 
college, particularly in sociology classes, 
has tended to relieve the Negro mind of 
his normal inclination toward supersti- 
tious beliefs as far as this has been possible 
in different personality types. No such 
conscious admonition has ever, to the 
writer's knowledge, been brought to bear 
on the white college group. Possibly 
also the Negro student has compensated 
by professing a sweeping disbelief in 
superstitions generally. There is no evi- 
dence that the other groups are affected 
in this way. 

In order to ascertain if all superstitious 
beliefs are embraced blindly without dis- 
tinction, comparison was made of the 
scores on five chosen as representative of 
utter absurdity, with five selected as 
representing the kind that is probably 
logical, that is, statements of commonly 








observed and more or less predictable evi- 
dence that are likely to have a better 
than chance frequency. Those selected 
are as follows: 


ABSURD 

No. 13. If you burn the skin of onions you will 
receive money. 

No. 17. If you plant some of your hair in the 
ground and it grows you will die. 

No. 23. To cure fallen palate tie the hair up 
tight on top of the head. 

No. 24. Hang a snake that has been killed ona 
fence or bush and it will bring rain. 

No. 53. Step over a person's feet and he will 
not grow. 

LOGICAL 

No. 21. An attack of rheumatism means the 
coming of rain. 

No. 22. Bad dogs are afraid of mean people. 

No. 28. Singe the hairs of a rat and turn it loose; 
and the other rats will leave. 

No. 52. If you drop the dishcloth, it is a sign 
that you will have company. 

No. 5. Hiccough can be cured by taking nine 


swallows of water. 


Comparisons with each other and with 
the general average are shown in Table II. 

It is thus apparent that there is a dis- 
criminatory response to the beliefs, the 
greater degree of beliefs being expressed 
for the logical type than for the absurd 
type. This difference becomes greater, 
roughly, as advance is made in the educa- 
tional scale, but the two groups showing 
highest discrimination are the two mid- 
western groups. With the North Caro- 
lina groups it is either believing somewhat 
in all of them, or not believing in them. 

Tables III and IV present the relation of 
age to degree of beliefs for the North 
Carolina groups. 

It was thought that a check against 
intelligence, as measured by standard 
tests, would offer some kind of check on 
the belief that low credulity goes with 
high intelligence and vice versa. Ex- 
pressed in such terms the expected correla- 
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tion would be high and negative. The 
correlation was computed on 121 subjects 
in the Second Ward School of Charlotte 
and found to ber = .23 + .06. It is there- 
fore not obvious, in this group at least, 
that superstitious beliefs are held only by 
the less intelligent members of society. 

The case study data demonstrate that 
the beliefs held by the younger members 
are a result of subjection to the author- 
ity of the society in which the child is 
born, more specifically reflected from 
the parents, grandparents, relatives, and 
other more intimate associates in the 
immediate neighborhood. The strength 
and certainty of the beliefs as controls are 
shown by a great preponderance of state- 
ments expressing no doubt at all about the 
validity of their belief in the five supersti- 
tions used in the case study. In the in- 
stance of dog howling at night as a sign of 
death, one-third of the subjects firmly be- 
lieved it to be true although they had not 
observed any case of death as a conse- 
quence, another third had a ‘‘queer feel- 
ing’’ when a dog howled at night. In the 
remaining third a considerable number 
cited evidences of illness and death follow- 
ing the howling or had known indirectly 
cases where death followed. In all five 
instances there were evidences supplied by 
a considerable portion of subjects in 
support of the belief. Various procedures 
were offered by the subjects as to the 
manner in which the effect might be 
neutralized, as for example, the black cat 
belief: ten would go back home, five would 
turn around on heel three times, five 
would walk backwards ten steps, four 
would run around the cat and chase him 
back, three would make a cross-mark and 
then spit on it and go back home, and two 
believed that there was nothing that could 
be done, one ‘‘would just have to have 
bad luck.”’ 

The control-strength was approached by 


TABLE II 
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SCORE SCORE | ~ ; 
14 41 2.22 2.41 131.19 
15 69 1.76 2.07 141.44 
16 80 1.40 1.83 | 96.37 
17 79 1.22 2.09 | 121.22 
i | 32 1.37 | 2.01 | 113.31 
19 23 «| «((2.55) | @.8) 75-52 

TABLE IV 
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I. By Age 
AVERAGE | AVERAGE | vepace 
vos | ow | ABsuRD | Moocat | “Sorat 
SCORE SCORE — 
20 22 0.48 1.30 63.00 
21 16 0.36 1.30 61.80 
22 22 0.34 R, 28 43.09 
23 10 0.34 1.25 1.900 
24 14 0.42 0.98 1.07 
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two questions as follows: ‘Supposing 
that I told you that a number of well 
educated Negroes do not believe a black 
cat can bring bad luck: (a) Do you think 
that they are right? (b) Would you be 
willing to give up believing it? And, if 
I told you that more than a thousand edu- 
cated people in various occupations do not 
believe that a cat crossing one’s path 
brings bad luck, would you believe it 
still?’’ The response to these suggestions 
disclosed that fourteen would not give up 
their belief for anybody; twelve said too 
many folks believed it for it not to be true; 
ten would not give it up now, might later; 
ten said that in the case of the howling 
dog, while they did not themselves know 
of anyone dying, they had known people 
to die whose death could not be explained 
in any other way; five asserted that those 
who don’t believe it are wrong; and one 
stated that she would not change her 
belief ‘‘unless her mother told her it was 
not true.”’ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The rationality of superstitious beliefs 
among Negroes was tested by comparing 
responses made to a selected list of abso- 
lutely absurd beliefs with a group having 
more or less psychological logicality on 
the assumption that all superstitions are 
believed in a relative manner. Compari- 
sons were made among age groups, also 
by academic progress, sex, and intelligence. 
The control-strength was studied through 
a case study procedure. 

Six hundred and sixty seven Negroes 
and whites, representing college, high 
school, and grade school students, were 
studied. No one was found to be without 
superstitious belief. On a scale in which 
beliefs could be evaluated according to 
degree on 75 superstitions representing a 
wide range of subject-matter, the credulity 
scores varied from 12 to 359 (maximum 
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possible 375). This tremendous range 
occurs in all three Negro groups, to a lesser 
extent in the white group. The highes: 
credulity was shown by the Quincy. 
Louisiana group, with the high school 
group also fairly high. The very low 
credulity showing of the Negro college 
group probably reflected teaching against 
irrational procedures in thinking in the 
nature of a compensation. 

The genesis of superstitions was found 
in the social atmosphere in which the 
child was reared. There was found a 
lesser degree of belief in the most absurd 
superstitions as compared to those having 
some psychological sanction. In general 
this disparity increased with academic 
progress and was greater in the two Missis- 
sippi Valley groups than in the two North 
Carolina groups. A comparison of age 
groups up to 24 years disclosed an increas- 
ing tendency toward a favoring of logi- 
cality, this tendency being probably more 
and more attributable to academic ad- 
vancement than to mere advancement in 
chronological age. In one group of 121 
subjects the correlation of IQ with credu- 
lity score was low showing that intelli- 
gence is not necessarily incompatible with 
the holding of superstitious beliefs and 
pointing to the greater function of social 
inheritance. Of the 100 persons inter- 
viewed in the case study, 70 said they 
wete unwilling to give up their be- 
liefs in those superstitions covered, the 
remaining number expressing reluctance to 
do so now. There appeared in most of 
these subjects a subconscious element 
supporting the tendency to retain the 
belief. Few subjects were impressed by 
the suggestions that educated people and 
large numbers of successful and established 
people do not hold them, indicating the 
control is greater than the effect of the 
suggestion of prestige opinion or majority 
opinion. 
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and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and mectings, aad progress in any distinctive aspects 


Contributions to this Department wil! include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs ©) 


BoA of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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THE CIVIL WAR AGRICULTURAL NEW DEAL 


EARLE D. ROSS 


lowa State College 


O THE student of social forces and 

institutions who reworks the vein 

too hastily abandoned by the politi- 
cal and military chronicler, the agricul- 
tural legislation of 1862 is arresting. For 
institutional and administrative origins 
the significance is obvious. The most 
liberal settlement law on record, that was 
in record time to liquidate the domain; the 
act, authoritatively proclaimed as the 
most influential for higher education; as 
well as the inauguration of a national 
establishment that indubitably has become 
the world’s greatest clearing house and 
directing center of agricultural policies 
and activities, would constitute for any 
session an impressive output. No less 
impressive was the setting as dramatically 
pictured by later panegyrists—a bold con- 
fident demonstration of the future glory 
and achievement of the nation amid the 
detonation of opposing cannonading. 
Unfortunately for such an appreciation, 
the contemporary record of executive 
recommendations, legislative debate, and 
public comment reveals no such realization 
of the epochal and heroic. In public 
policy as in private interest the war had 
complete right of way. Even spectacular 
achievements such as the explorations and 
discoveries of the far west went compara- 
tively unnoticed. ‘‘In the tense absorbing 
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excitement of our life-and-death struggle 
for national existence,’’ wrote Greeley in 
January, 1862, in the first issue of the 
Continental Monthly, ‘‘events which in 
calmer times would quicken every pulse, 
and arrest universal attention, pass all but 
unnoticed.’ And farm relief was cer- 
tainly not pulse-quickening seventy-five 
years ago. A unionist Horace Walpole 
impatiently awaiting action on enlist- 
ments, taxation, or confiscation might well 
have written that nothing of note went 
forward in Congress save desultory debate 
on superfluous or inconsequential agricul- 
tural bills. Newspapers and magazines, 
even the farm jgurnals, gave, if any, most 
perfunctory mention. The New York Trib- 
une's editorial tribute to the Thirty-sev- 
enth Congress placed the department at 
the end of the list of achievements and 
omitted the college act. The homestead 
which like the Pacific railroad bill prom- 
ised to do something and get somewhere 
shortly in developing the ‘union’s re- 
sources was the only one of the acts that 
aroused appreciable popular enthusiasm. 
There was equal indifference to the rela- 
tions of the new financial and capitalistic 
measures to the occupation. Agriculture 
was not regarded by national leaders as a 
special problem and it did not so consider 
itself. 
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Memoirs and traditionally-proportioned 
war histories reflect the contemporary 
view. Participants in recalling the heroic 
and stressful days rarely found place for 
prosaic enactments that had their main 
application in the coming years of peace. 
Rhodes, Hosmer, and Schouler each sum- 
marized the farmer's charter in a single 
sentence uncomplicated by qualifications 
or unencumbered by critical evaluation, 
while McMaster, after conventional men- 
tion of the homestead and college acts, 
apparently found no convenient pigeon- 
hole for the department, even in the light 
of its modern greatness. 

To assume a carefully considered plan 
is to attribute to the administration and 
to congressional leaders a prescience and 
constructive design wholly inexplicable 
from the prevailing state of public opinion. 
All of the evidence confirms the conclusion 
that the party leaders had no balanced 
economic and social program. Oppor- 
tunism—except for the left wing aboli- 
tionists—had long since replaced the early 
idealism, and the various planks in the 
free-soil program, when the party came to 
power through a divided opposition, were 
emphasized primarily aceording to their 
vote attraction. This strategy applied 
especially to the appeal to the western 
farmer which combined rather curiously 
Clay and Jackson principles in contrast to 
the consistent application of Federalist- 
Whig ideas in the financial-industrial 
legislation. Aside from the basic free- 
soil protection, which, like the later 
tariff, was held to be of equal benefit tothe 
manufacturer, the laborer, and the farmer, 
the homestead was the only agricultural 
measure of sufficiently definite demand to 
get a place in the platform and this was 
more than counterbalanced by declarations 
for the Pacific railroad (in common with 
the Democrats), liberal immigration, and 
increased protection. In the campaign 
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these various appeals had of course been 
judiciously adapted to the appropriate 
localities and groups. Inevitably from 
the composition of the free-soil party 
before its post-war ‘“‘rebirth’’, there was an 
element that opposed all centralizing pro- 
posals as dangerous intransigency. By 
the second year of the war conservative 
constitutionalists were convinced that 
their organization had fulfilled its true 
destiny and feared with Senator Doolittle, 
in a privately expressed opinion in March, 
1862, that the fanatics ‘‘would blot out 
the States and all their rights and make 
this one consolidated Empire.”’ 

The chief executive was nor suited either 
by his method of party leadership or by 
his personal predilection to become an 
agrarian champion against rival groups. 
Lincoln had long been committed to the 
old-line Whig theory of legislative initia- 
tive and discretion with the minimum of 
executive advice and restraint; and he 
found adherence to this theory particularly 
convenient and congenial in relation to 
economic measures with which he had no 
competence or curiosity. Thus while a 
long-time supporter of Clay protectionism 
he washed his hands of the tariff except 
as a means of war revenue. Personally in- 
different to the attractions of rural econ- 
omy and life, in spite of, or perhaps partly 
by reason of his prairie background, he 
was agreeable but notespecially enthusias- 
tic for the new program. As an Illinois 
legislator and congressman he supported 
at one time or another all the varied 
proposals for land disposals and now like 
most people of his state favored home- 
steads, especially after Buchanan's veto 
had given the issue special availability. 
With his state's claim of priority in the 
industrial education agitation he had, in 
common with Douglas, given rather off- 
hand assurance of his consent to a federal 
grant for that purpose. Rather conven- 
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tionally, too, in his first message he 
endorsed verbatim the recommendation 
of his secretary of the interior for an 
agricultural bureau in that department, 
thus lending strong support to the eastern 
conservatives who sought a restricted 
establishment. 

In contrast there was one economic proj- 
ect that had his positive, enthusiastic 
support—Pacific railroads. Picturesque 
characterizations of Lincoln's frontier 
background should not obscure the fact 
that he was a corporation lawyer—when 
corporations were mainly railroads—and 
that his chief professional regret was that 
he was not an abler one. In the promo- 
tive stage before the granger reaction, it 
should be remembered, no service was 
more appropriate and commendable to 
popular western leadership. As youthful 
legislator he had boastfully aspired to be 
the Illinois DeWitt Clinton, and, if his 
later efforts were less conspicuous than 
those of his far-visioned rival, it was due 
to lack of opportunity and perhaps of 
promotive imagination. At any rate the 
railroad men had full confidence in his 
aims and, with the disruption of Douglas’ 
party, worked consistently and effectively 
for his nomination; the support of a 
pioneer agricultural state like Iowa, for 
instance, was determined by such motives. 
The expectation was fully realized. As 
president, with the commercial incentives 
reinforced by the union-uniting emergency, 
he exerted his influence to secure conces- 
sions in land subsidies and loans reassuring 
to hesitant capital. 

Johnson, a pioneer labor and agrarian 
leader, might in less hectic and impassioned 
times have taken positive and modifying 
stand for land reform, tariff reduction, and 
corporation regulation, but his opponents 
relentlessly and at times unscrupulously 
forced the southern question constantly 
to exclusive public attention. 


To overcome such political and adminis- 
trative inertia required a unified impulse 
in aggression and defense that was hope- 
lessly lacking in the basic occupation. 
Rural America still held with Jefferson 
that the least government was the best. 
Senator Hale did not greatly exaggerate 
when he declared that the prevailing 
farmer attitude toward the department 
proposed in his interest was, ‘‘for God's 
sake, let us alone.'’ The concern was still 
with exploitive and extensive opportuni- 
ties rather than with conserving and 
stabilizing safeguards, with corresponding 
emphasis upon individual rather than 
group determination. To paraphrase Cal- 
verton on labor of the period, the farmer 
was land conscious but not class conscious. 
The Civil War legislation is not to be 
condemned for going against farmers’ 
desires in favor of manufacturing and 
finance but rather for following their 
immediate, exploitive aims contrary to 
their ultimate advantage. Here and 
there, to be sure, were voiced complaints 
and protests that gave forecast of granger 
and populist days, but such rumblings of 
the old sectionalism were soon drowned in 
reverberations of the new. The salutary 
work of the state societies had been at 
most regional and while the United 
States Agricultural Society had planned 
and supported a national program and 
secured a degree of combined effort (as 
witness an article protesting against 
national neglect of agricultural interests 
by Joseph R. Williams of Michigan in 
1859 in DeBow’s Review) the organization 
came too late to resist the divisive forces. 

With the exception of the leaders of this 
society, the reformers had no inclusive 
purpose but constituted more or less 
united and effective pressure groups of 
agitators for special objectives rather than 
a compact farm bloc committed to the 
security of the occupation as a whole. 
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The agitation for land for the landless had 
been largely absorbed by that for no more 
land for the planter. The professional 
consultants—a significant influence in the 
pioneer development of scientific methods 
and practices—were not in agreement 
among themselves and were generally 
under suspicion by the academic scien- 
tists. The gentlemen high farmers were 
invariably ‘‘notional’’ if not quixotic, and 
the dirt farmer had little communion with 
any of them. Agricultural educators, so- 
called, ranged from the enthusiasts for 
manual Jabor farm schools to specialized 
chemists imbued with the elaborate tech- 
nique and research minutiae of the Ger- 
man laboratory. The legislative spokes- 
man aspired apparently to be a sort of 
Horace Mann of higher education with his 
most definite models in Alden Partridge’s 
military academy and Charles Cook's and 
Amos Brown's Peoples’ College. He re- 
gretted that the carelessness of an index 
clerk had reduced his ‘‘national colleges 
for the advancement of general scientific 
and industrial education’’ to mere agricul- 
tural institutions. The emphasis upon 
agriculture in the early industrial move- 
ment was due to the fact that the occupa- 
tion presented the most available scope 
for the application of the new science—a 
preferred position soon lost with the 
expansion of transportation and industry. 

The persistence of the old sectionalism, 
which obstructed in so many ways the 
effective dealing with the new, opposed 
barriers to a national system of aid and 
regulation. The West was jealous of 
eastern credit and marketing control and 
the East of cheap western production. 
The East feared the exploitation of the 
public domain in the promotion of 
regional enrichment, while the newer 
landed states were hysterically alarmed 
over the dangers of absentee speculators. 
Belts of special production, then as in the 





days of the Alliances, the Farm Bloc, the 
Farm Board, and the triple A, were com- 
petitive and divisive in their effect. Thus 
the perpetuation of the war tariff was due 
mainly to the unnatural as unholy alli- 
ance of Pennsylvania iron-masters with 
Ohio wool-growers. 

Capitalistic rivalry, in the railroad 
grants, in protection, and in centralized 
banking control in which state issues, the 
chief reliance of the western debtors, were 
abolished with no provision for the farm- 
ers’ special credit needs, was real but little 
recognized. It was most revealing of the 
prevailing attitude that exploitive meas- 
ures, such as the homestead and the rail- 
roads, received the most general and 
enthusiastic support the country over. 

With such an emphasis and with the 
lack of occupational consciousness, it was 
inevitable that agriculture should be 
burdened rather than improved and 
strengthened under stress of the most 
resource-exacting war hitherto experi- 
enced. The new acts afforded no effective 
relief. The department—anomalous in 
nature since while independent it was not 
of cabinet rank—was launched under 
political rather than scientific auspices 
with an amiable but incompetent, politi- 
cally-scheming market gardener at the 
head. The scientists, the brain trusters 
of their day, were neglected or, in certain 
notable cases, summarily dismissed. The 
only contributions to more abundant liv- 
ing were the continued distribution of 
exotic seeds, a long-standing abuse, car- 
ried over from the patent office period, and 
unofficial patronage to the launching of 
societies of Flora, Ceres, and Pomona. 
Consequently the department from which 
much has been promised failed to gain or 
soon lost the respect and support of all 
the leading agricultural scientists and 
journals, while its appeal to the actual 
cultivator remained many years in the 
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future. Futile as the new agency was 
during the war period, fears of dangerous 
encroachment upon state functions led 
within a year to serious efforts at aboli- 
tion. 

The new-type colleges, not subjected to 
the centralizing control that the period 
inaugurated, were left to the varieties, 
vagaries, and competitive conflicts of 
local self-determination and consequently 
did not begin to function during the period 
of the war. It was long after that they 
inspired the average farmer to undertake 
the new methods and gave competent 
direction for their application. The 
down-easterner still gloried in his goad 
and the out-westerner in his broad acres. 
The colleges had to be sold to their con- 
stituencies but before the experiment 
stations there was little to sell that was 
tested and standardized, and before or- 
ganized extension there were no effective 
selling agencies. The much-lauded first 
Morrill Act was an incentive, not an 
achievement and the realization was left 
largely to state initiative. 

There was no recognition of the need 
for preventing or correcting the specula- 
tive tendencies and adjusting to long time 
requirements public land settlement and 
grant policies. The controlled disposal 
system of J. Q. Adams (deplored even by 
his latest biographer who has perhaps in- 
herited some of Benton's ideas along with 
his senatorial seat) and the much mis- 
understood colonization system of Horace 
Greeley were wholly out of harmony with 
the prevailing appropriating, exploiting 
ideal. 

In view of war necessity and unexpected 
foreign demand the main emphasis was 
upon increased and extended production. 
Food would win the war. The farmer 


was besought to produce to the utmost 
both from motives of personal gain and 
patriotic duty, and with the new equip- 


ment and extending area the exhortation 
met ready response. The conquest of 
natural resources was accounted equal to 
that of arms and proceeded much less in- 
terruptedly. In his Thanksgiving procla- 
mation of 1863 the president exulted, 
‘‘Needful diversions of wealth and of 
strength from the fields of peaceful indus- 
try to the national defense have not 
arrested the plow, the shuttle, or the ship; 
the ax has enlarged the borders of our 
settlements, and the mines, as well of iron 
and coal as of the precious metals, have 
yielded even more abundantly than here- 
tofore.’’ With such stimulated demand 
and exploitive possibilities an economy of 
abundance met no challenge. 

The propaganda of western resource- 
fulness, agriculturally as well as mineral- 
ogically, was definitely launched. Ironi- 
cally the region written off as nomadic 
desert had been struggled for by the rival 
economies as the land of promise, and now 
that, the supreme court to the contrary, 
the region was available for the union, 
the acceptance of its occupational com- 
petency, long before credulous scientists 
had rationalized climatic change, was a 
test of loyalty. It was represented that 
not only would the usual crops flourish in 
large and widely scattered areas but that 
there were native contributions such as a 
remarkable plant combining the best fea- 
tures of hemp and flax that flourished, of 
all regions, in the basin of the Humboldt. 
Actual settlement during the war period, 
however, was mainly beyond the bounds 
of the established frontier where not 
nature but the invaded Indian tribes 
opposed the hazards and provided the 
tragedies. 

Political organization of the region gave 
little heed to production realities; terri- 
torial organization tended to follow the 
latest mineral strike. If groupings were 
not as grotesque as that of the New York 
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legislative leader who on the eve of the 
war had offered as his peace plan the divi- 
sion of all remaining territory, after the 
admission of Kansas, into two states, 
party expectations or requirements were 
largely determining. Thus Nevada was 
brought in merely to kick goal for the 
thirteenth amendment after other hopeful 
booms had declined to join the federal 
team for that purpose. 

War exigencies and regional pride in 
discounting reliance upon plantation 
staples led to the unnatural extension of 
production belts in disrupting and dis- 
organizing experiments with cotton, sorg- 
hum, sugar beets, and other new or exotic 
plants and the overexpansion of wool- 
growing. The new machinery was widely 
utilized but few improvements in methods 
and processes attended such hectic culti- 
vation. “The Records of the Patent 
Office for the past three years,’’ wrote the 
secretary of the New York agricultural 
society in his report for 1863, ‘show few 
plowshares and pruning-hooks, while 
man’s inventive genius has been racked to 
furnish weapons to kill his species.’’ 

Agriculture in spite of steady demand at 
high prices had grievances which its 
spokesmen voiced rather mildly. The 
cities were held to be backward in enlist- 
ments and a work or fight note was sounded 
in the proposal that the idle be drafted for 
the western harvests. A protest more 
sectional than class was made against the 
depletion of farm workers by the dispro- 
portionately heavy enlistments in the 
Northwest. Very inadequate objection 
was raised to the unjust tax burden put 
upon the farmer. The western editor of 
the Rural-New Yorker had hoped, vainly 
enough as it proved, that the increased 
efficiency of the cultivator which the new 
department stimulated would offset this 
increasing demand upon his income. 
Quite in contrast to our times, the econo- 
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mists (except certain of the American 
School) like the men in the street from 
whom they were not then always so 
clearly distinguishable, tended to take the 
farmer for granted and reserved their 
theories and prognostications for more 
recondite subjects. Amasa Walker fore- 
casting the probable course and conditions 
of deflation in March, 1865 in the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine was concerned for the 
traders and not the producers of the sur- 
plus. Twenty years later J. Laurence 
Laughlin in support of the interesting 
theory that the war had made the nation 
political economy conscious (‘Political 
Economy and the Civil War,’’ Atlantic 
Monthly, 1885), cited the issues that had 
created such popular interest, and did not 
include, in any phase, the agricultural 
problem. 

Here and there were thinkers who 
demonstrated that the counterpart of the 
modern problem had a modernized under- 
standing. Sound and farsighted writers 
like Orange Judd in his American Agricul- 
turist were constantly exhorting their 
readers with prophetic earnestness to pro- 
duce to the limit of existing equipment, to 
pay off their debts on inflated prices, and 
above all under no conditions to contract 
indebtedness by extending their invest- 
ments on such an unstable price basis and 
impermanent market. But such warn- 
ings, in the face of artificial demand and 
inflated prices, were generally disregarded. 
A study of the earlier as of the later agra- 
rian crusade starts logically with the 
war boom, and in reconstruction, as the 
problem had not been recognized earlier, 
there were no provisions for credit relief 
to deflation and regulated settlement for 
overproduction. 

Whatever the obstacles and inhibitions 
it was a strategic time for a new departure 
toward more government in the agricul- 
tural business. The precarious diversities 
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of the last frontier, unique in resources and 
limitations, called for planned regulation 
that alone could have prevented railroad 
grabs, mineral, timber, and oil lootings, 
cattle and sheep wars, nester tragedies, 
and dust storms. Southern reorganiza- 
tion offered the opportunity—rather than 
to add to further confusion by helping to 
create the edenic mirage of forty acres and 
a mule, encouraging carpet-bagger estate 
adventuring, or merely extending the good 
wishes of the commissioner of agricul- 
ture—to assist constructively and perhaps 
largely determine the direction of the new 
economy and society. To have provided 
such timely assistance at this stage might 
have anticipated the salvaging efforts of 
more recent years. To have paralleled 
the new commercial banking system with 
an equivalent provision for agricultural 
credit would have removed or lessened one 
of the main elements of discontent from 
the greenback days on, while acceptance 
of the moderate proposals of the Free 
Trade League would have prevented at 
least the more extreme discriminations of 
the positive theory of protection. To the 
extent that the occupation was stabilized 
by such enlightened aid and regulation, a 
better balance, or at any rate less fluctua- 
tion, in the urban-rural population dis- 
tribution would have been secured, and 
discriminating immigration control would 
have provided surer and more direct pro- 
tection to both the laborer and the farmer 
than most tariff schedules. 

At the dawn of the new agrarianism 
and the new industrialism there was far 
better prospect for such a relatively bal- 
anced and stabilized economy, that com- 
bined the national foresight of the old 
American System with the liberalism of 
the land and labor reformers, than was to 
be offered again. The new centralizing 
tendency might have been directed con- 
structively and progressively in this direc- 


tion with no danger of constitutional 
limitation. At the same time codperative 
state relations that emphasized regulation 
and conservation rather than unlimited 
promotion would have sefved as a coun- 
terpoise to the new centralization and thus 
helped to preserve our traditional govern- 
mental as well as economic balance. 

This is not to conclude by post hoc argu- 
ment that the “‘Second American Revolu- 
tion’’ was the cause of industrial domi- 
nance, as the most elemental consideration 
of the natural relative retardation of the 
farming occupation as compared with the 
accelerating and intensifying forces of 
modern industrialism makes evident. Se- 
curity and stability must be the goal of 
the basic occupation rather than large 
acquisition. The farmer, like the college 
professor, say, must always draw heavily 
upon a psychic income. The point is that 
there was here the chance to moderate the 
process and regulate the conditions of the 
transition from the agricultural to the 
industrial era. 

Nor is there an assumption that with the 
lingering laissez faire tradition condi- 
tioned by frontier background a public 
opinion could have been created for such a 
degree of social control. True there was a 
recognition of a problem if at times the 
causes were somewhat confused and the 
proportions unbalanced. In protesting 
against the abolition of the department in 
1863, John W. Hoyt in the Wisconsin 
Farmer lamented that a country of such 
gigantic industries should have no na- 
tional economic policy. Henry C. Carey 
and his quasi-disciple Horace Greeley 
continued to urge their tariff panacea for 
the maintenance of individual opportunity 
and the attainment of industrial and re- 
gional balance. A correspondent of the 
Nation in July, 1868, after accounting for a 
declining agricultural trend by the specu- 
lative attractions of other pursuits, the 
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influence of increased immigration in 
putting labor into disrepute, and the 
inequitable operation of the taxing system 
inquired rhetorically: ‘‘While we have 
abolished slavery by a war of almost un- 
precedented cost, have we not been at 
the same time, in another direction, pro- 
ducing and perpetuating some of the worst 
consequences of slavery?’’ It may well be 
argued that such sentiments were excep 
tional and that the dominating rugged 
individualism and exploitive ideal im- 





posed at this stage an insuperable inertia 
to the effective application of social 
politics. However that may be, the fact 
remains that the failure of social control 
to function in this connection when condi- 
tions were still relatively simple led in- 
evitably to cumulating maladjustments 
with ever-increasing instability and dis- 
parity. The present necessity for an 
agricultural new deal, of some sort and 
degree, is due largely to the incomplete- 
ness and ineffectiveness of that of the 
Civil War. 


ECONOMIC CONTROL BY INTERSTATE COMPACT 


EDWIN M. DUERBECK 
Washington, D. C. 


EGOTIATION among the States 
in settling disputes or administer- 
ing common problems has long 

been a feature of American government. 
At the time the Constitution was written 
there were a number of disputes between 
states as to boundary lines. Previous 
colonial experience had developed the 
technique of settling these disputes by an 
ad hoc commission. However, the Found- 
ing Fathers foresaw that, ‘*... the na- 
tional and not merely the regional interest 
would be involved. Therefore, Congress 
must exercise national supervision through 
its power to grant or to withhold consent, 
or to grant it under appropriate condi- 
tions.""! Hence, Article 1, Section 10, 
of the Federal Constitution reads in part, 
‘*. . . No State shall without the consent 
of Congress . . . enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State... ."’ 
The Constitution also indicates the 
general plan whereby compacts may be 


1 Felix Frankfurter and James M. Landis, ‘The 
Compact Clause In The Constitution—A Study in 
Interstate Agreement."’ 34 Yale Law Journal 694 
(1925). 


brought into existence. Generally speak- 
ing compacts are created by acts of two or 
more state legislatures ratified by con- 
gressional approval. In some cases, how- 
ever, conferences to discuss interstate 
agreements have been called, and state 
delegates sent to these conferences without 
involving formal action by the state legis- 
latures. In some cases either or both 
legislatures have failed to ratify interstate 
agreements, yet these “‘compacts’’ have 
been given congressional approval by joint 
resolution or by formal acts of both houses. 
In still other cases Congress has never 
given its formal approval to certain com- 
pacts, and yet the courts have held that 
such approval has been ‘‘implied’’ in 
some manner.’ 


WATER PROBLEMS 


In this section we shall discuss briefly 
and critically some attempts to solve a 
few interstate problems by the compact 


* Northcutt Ely, O#/ Conservation Through Interstate 
Agreement. United States Government Printing 
Office. Washington, D. C. (1933) Appendix II, 
Part II. 
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technique. A number of compacts have 
been enacted and authorized by Congress 
dealing with water problems, such as 
those existing in the regions of the Colum- 
bia River, the Snake River, the Rio 
Grande, Pecos, Canadian Rivers, and the 
Arkansas River. As will become clear, 
the compact method has done little to 
provide either comprehensive or amicable 
settlement of this type of problem. 
Hence, we have a warning sounded by the 
Secretary of the Interior against such 
compacts which deal with water prob- 
lems and do not consider the drainage 
problems as a whole, together with the 
many ramified problems of soil conserva- 
tion, and industrial control that should be 
included in such consideration. Pro- 
fessor Edward S. Corwin sees it thus: 


The water compacts thus far approved . . . have 
been little more than guarantees regarding stream 
flow to guide the States in their separate actions. 
The Rio Grande Compact, approved by Congress 
June 17, 1930, is in part an exhortation to the national 
government to augment the river by vast engineering 
works; the interstate committee it sets up is confined 
to investigate with the proviso that its findings of 
fact shall not be conclusive in any court.’ 


Again in the case of the problem of the 
Delaware River, the compact failed to deal 
with the watershed as aregion. We have 
the opinion of Arthur W. Macmahon as to 
its effectiveness in securing an amicable 
settlement: 


In 1929 representatives of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania unanimously signed an agreement 
regarding the use of the Delaware River watershed, 
but only New York ratified it; when the City of New 
York proceeded with its plan to draw water from the 
river, New Jersey brought suit. Even compacts less 
grudgingly hedged with saving clauses than those 
already approved in the field of water rights will bring 
their train of litigation.‘ 





3 Edward S. Corwin, ‘“The Lessons of the Colorado 
River Compact,"’ National Muncipal Review, Vol. 14, 


p. 461 (1927). 
* Arthur W. Macmahon, ‘‘Interstate Compacts."’ 


Professor Corwin in the above quoted 
statement was writing about the ‘‘Colo- 
rado River Compact’’ which was another 
failure to achieve an .agreement satis- 
factory to all parties. In strict interpre- 
tation there is no completed Colorado 
River Compact—there is only a proposed 
compact. On November 24, 1922 this 
compact was proposed by the representa- 
tives of the seven States. It was to go 
into effect when *‘it had been approved by 
the legislatures of each of the signatory 
States, (i.e., Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) and by the Congress of the 
United States.’’ But it has never been 
ratified by the legislature of Arizona. 
What happened was that Congress passed 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act on Decem- 
ber 21, 1928, approving the Colorado 
River Compact (which did not legally 
exist) subject to certain limitations. The 
Boulder Canyon Project Act reads in 
part, ‘*... Approval to become effective 
upon ratification of the Compact, as so 
modified by the legislatures of California, 
and at least five of the other six States." 
By proclamation of the President of the 
United States, on June 29, 1929, the Boul- 
der Dam Project Act was declared to be in 
effect. It is well known that Arizona 
has fought the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act through the Supreme Court of the 
United States and won its fight. This 
does not mean that the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act is dead, but it does mean that 
completion of the project has been de- 
layed, and administrators have been 
harassed by a minority state interest. 

Professor Corwin sees limitations in the 
use of interstate compacts where powerful 
state interests would be affected adversely 
by control exercised for the general welfare 





Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol., 4, p. 109 
(2931). 
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of the people of the region, or of the people 
of the nation as a whole. He writes: 


The compact clause can undoubtedly be utilized to 
good effect in those situations in which the national 
government is in a position to force action under it as 
the alternative to national control. As a means of 
solving problems created by an untethered state 
selfishness it is probably of very limited value.® 


On a similar problem the Mississippi 
Valley Committee of the Public Works 
Administration has this to say: 


... Geography is no respecter of the rights of 
States, and unless the confusion is to be increased 
still further, water used in the Mississippi system 
must be developed not in accordance with purely 
local interests but according to some comprehensive 
plan. The problem of control, as distinct from con- 
structive use, of the Mississippi basin waters is even 
less adaptable to local treatment. Levees along the 
lower Mississippi are built to hold within bounds the 
waters which have been contributed from points as 
far east as Pittsburg, as far west as Idaho and from all 
the land between... . 

All these cases point to the need for uniform State 
Laws, as well as some plan for a competent adminis- 
trative authority, with power and facilities to make 
all needed investigations to determine fully the facts 
and equities. Such authority should also be empow- 
ered to determine the most equitable solution to every 
controversy and should be so organized as to be able to 
put its adjudication into effect.® 


Considering the above statement may 
we not ask ourselves whether a regional 
body similar to the TVA might not carry 
on this work in the Colorado River basin 
with greater chance of success than can 
be hoped for under the present methods? 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


A brief review of the possibilities of the 
compact method when applied to the 
field of labor problems is hardly more 
encouraging. In the interesting pamphlet 
entitled, ‘Interstate Compacts in the Field 


5 Corwin, op. cit. 
6 Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee of the 
Public Works Administration United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (1934) p. 21. 
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of Labor Legislation,’’ published by the 
New Hampshire Commission on the Inter- 
state Compacts Affecting Labor and Indus- 
tries in January, 1935, we find under the 
sub-heading, ‘‘Purposes of Interstate Com- 
pacts as Applied to Labor Legislation,"’ 


Existing differences in labor legislation between 
States with competitive industries have resulted in 
wide variations in working conditions and practices, 
and, .o some extent, in the cost of continuing business. 
This situation applies particularly to New England 
and to the contiguous states. 


The last sentence is rather indefinite if 
interpreted broadly, and surely misleading 
if interpreted narrowly. If interpreted 
broadly, how much territory would be 
included in the ‘‘contiguous states?’ All 
the territory east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Mason-Dixon line? If 
interpreted narrowly does this include 
only New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania? Many industries that 
are well known in New England are so 
situated as to be affected by the legislation 
of other states. Consider the shoe in- 
dustry. If maximum hour and minimum 
wage laws are passed and enforced in the 
New England States, with the result that 
the industry is affected ‘‘adversely,’’ more 
shoes will be made in St. Louis, Louisville, 
and Nashville—towns west of the Missis- 
sippi River and south of the Mason-Dixon 
line. Now consider the textile industry. 
If labor laws are considered too harsh on 
the industry in the New England States 
the industry moves in part to Georgia and 
the Carolinas—states south of the Mason- 
Dixon line—where labor is less intelligent 
on social and economic issues. Further- 
more, labor conditions in Japan and 
Czecho-Slovakia greatly affect these in- 
dustries. 

Moreover, who shall see to it that uni- 
form laws are enacted by the states signing 
the compact? A quotation from the 
above pamphlet is enlightening. “A 
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state, however, that has ratified (the com- 
pact) is under moral obligation to observe 
the provisions of the agreement.’’ Can 
we feel assured that a ‘‘moral obligation’’ 
will be sufficient pressure in the face of a 
powerful big business lobby in the state 
capitol? Another major difficulty in the 
regulation of economic enterprises by in- 
terstate compact arises when we consider 
the interpretation of similar laws in the 
various commonwealths under the several 
systems of jurisprudence. Who will 
guarantee similar adjudication and reason- 
ing? The authors of the pamphlet admit 
of another source of danger saying, ‘“There 
is also a possibility that the chance of 
securing a compact agreement may be 
urged as an excuse for opposing or delay- 
ing needed legislation within the states." 

No Utopian view of the problem before 
the Commission is indicated in these 
words: 


If, instead of attempting to use the compact as an 
agency for securing new labor laws or higher stand- 
ards for legislation than those in effect at present in 
any state, the compact is rather used to remove differ- 
entials in existing labor laws and to deal with these 
special problems peculiar to two or more states which 
no one state is competent to settle by itself, and which 
are also outside the sphere of Federal action—there 
may be less possibility of conflict with either state or 
national legislation. 


What “‘special problems peculiar to two 
or more states’’ did the committee have in 
mind? It is quite true that some parochial 
problems may be settled by the compact 
agency providing it can show the execu- 
tives of industry that they will profit by 
complying with the agency's ruling. But 
suppose the commission sees some in- 
dustrial changes which are desirable in the 
public interest and it is known that these 
changes will cost the industries more than 
will the maintenance of the status quo. 
The powerful lobbies will again begin to 
bring pressure on the local legislators, and 


a difficult situation is the result. To put 
it optimistically the prevalence of positive 
action in the public interest is possible, 
but hardly probable. 

The general idea expressed in the above 
quotation—to hold what we have in pro- 
gressive labor legislation—may certainly 
be a desirable immediate aim, but hardly 
enough in an age of rapid technological 
change. What is needed is an intelligent, 
forward-looking body that can enforce 
its own decisions once there is consensus 
that effectuating these decisions is desir- 
able. The above interstate compact does 
not meet this requirement. Perhaps in- 
terstate compacts may set up a reasonably 
satisfactory form of integrating institution 
through which conflicting administration 
or inconsistent labor legislation bearing 
on comparatively minute problems can 
be adjusted and coérdinated, yet compacts 
are no cure-all. Nor do they appear to be 
a technique through which the broader 
problems of national basic labor standards 
may be established and administered 
within any appreciable length of time. 
It appears that they will work best as an 
ad hoc body dealing with issues that really 
apply to two or three states. When the 
greater number of Commonwealths are 
concerned, perhaps the statement made 
by Secretary of the Interior, Ickes, with 
regard to the efficacy of compacts for the 
control of oil production in the public 
interest, which we quote later, is apropos.” 


THE INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL 
AND GAS 


At Dallas, Texas, on February 16, 1935, 
a compact was signed by the Governors 
of Oklahoma and Texas, and with Mr. 
R. L. Patterson signing for the Governor 
of California. This compact is to become 
effective when ratified by the legislatures 


7 Supra. 
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of any three of the states of Texas, Okla- 
homa, California, Kansas, and New Mex- 
ico, and when Congress has given its 


consent. 

Under the terms of this compact each 
state is to enact or enforce its laws to 
accomplish within reasonable limits the 
prevention of waste in the production of 
oil and gas. The purpose of the compact 
is not to authorize the states joining the 
agreement to limit the production of oil 
and gas for the purpose of stabilizing the 
price, or to create or perpetuate a monop- 
oly. However, one of the grave needs of 
the oil industry today is control over pro- 
duction, with regard to social responsi- 
bility, to prevent waste in use as well as 
waste in actual production in the fields. 

The compact sets up an administrative 
commission composed of one representa- 
tive from each state joining the compact. 
This commission will be known as The 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, and 
its powers shall be to recommend the co- 
ordination of the police powers of the 
several states to promote the maximum 
ultimate recovery of oil and gas. No 
action is to be taken by the Commission 
except under the following conditions: 


(1) There must be secured an affirmative vote of 


the majority of the whole number of the Compact » 


States represented at any meeting. 

(2) There must be secured a concurring vote of a 
majority of interest of the Compacting States at said 
meeting, such interest to be determined as follows: 
the vote of each State shall be in the decimal propor- 
tion fixed by the ratio of its daily average production 
during the preceding calendar half year to the daily 
average production of the Compacting States during 
the said period. 


Under the terms of this compact no 
financial obligations are incurred by the 
Compact Administration Commission that 
are mandatory upon the member states, 
nor does breach of the terms of the com- 
pact by any state subject such state to 
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financial responsibility to the other mem- 
ber states. The compact is to expire 
September 1, 1937. But any member may 
upon sixty (60) days notice, withdraw 
from the agreement. 

The basic assumptions behind this com- 
pact are, to preserve the ‘‘sovereign rights 
of the States,’’ and to prevent the entering 
wedge of Federal domination in the in- 
ternal business affairs of the states. It is 
hoped that a strong structure may be 
built upon this compact just as the Con- 
stitution was built upon the imperfect 
Articles of Confederation. One must 
recognize a contradiction here between the 
assumptions behind the compact, and the 
analogy of development of our government 
from the Articles of Confederation to the 
Constitution. The latter instance em- 
bodied a centralization of power, and if 
that is what the promoters of the compact 
want why worry with such a device? 
Does not the Federal Government exist in 
such form that it can deal with the prob- 
lem? It would certainly appear that those 
who advocate this form of control assume 
that we are still in an individualistic- 
producers’ economy. No less an author- 
ity than Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president 
of Brookings Institution, in his address 
before the Congress of American Industry 
on December 4, 1935, maintains that our 
biggest problem is distribution, not pro- 
duction. We need to recognize that we 
are in a collective-consumers’ economy, 
which is another way of saying that con- 
sumers have an interest in the production 
of oil.§ The people of the United States 
have a further interest in the standard of 
living accorded the workers in the oil 
fields, since the latter are potential con- 
sumers of products sold on a national 


8 The United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook, 1934, indicates 
that Texas oil was delivered to 17 other States (p. 
666). 
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scale. In addition, from the international 
events of the past months as recorded in 
the activity of one of the world’s largest 
oil companies, it would seem that the 
people of the United States at large should 
have considerably more control over the 
industry. Possibility that such control 
can be secured by the actions of a compact 
with no power enabling the group of 
states to correct the maladministration of a 
member state is exceedingly remote. 

In summary we may say that this oil 
compact will fail to fulfill its purpose be- 
cause the powers given to the Oil Com- 
pact Commission are not commensurate 
with the aims of the compact. Neither 
does the compact provide the continuity 
of administration over a continuing prob- 
lem. In fact, this compact is built on a 
very unstable structure that would, in all 
probability, collapse at the first sign of 
pressure by the majority on any minority 
interest. Writing about utility regulation 
by interstate compact, Arthur W. Mac- 
mahon makes some points that need to be 
brought out in connection with the regu- 
lation of oil production especially since 
the ownership in these two industries is 
overlapping: 

Certain crucial factors like holding companies are 
hardly regional at all. Legally considered, where 
interstate commerce is involved, the level of regional 
control can hardly rise above that possible for each 
State individually. To answer that such objections 
can be met by some kind of devolution under national 
legislation is an admission that compacts must find 


their rdle in the complicated movement toward a more 
coéperative federalism.*® 


Secretary Harold L. Ickes states the case 
against the oil compact very well in the 
following words: 


I have no faith in this course. It has been tried in 
the past without success. The States have been un- 
able to agree, or agreeing have not been able to en- 





® Arthur W. Macmahon, op. cét. 


force their agreements. To those who have been 
crying for a compact between the States, I suggest that 
our Federal Government is the greatest and most suc- 
cessful compact between States since the beginning of 
time. There is at least some ground for the suspicion 
that some of the most vehement opponents of Federal 
control are proclaiming their belief in a State compact 
so as to draw a red herring across the trail. They do 
not want Federal control and by the same token they 
do not want State control. They have no patience 
with the suggestion that the public has any interest 
in the oil business. They want the industry to run 
wild. So, with their tongues in their cheeks, they 
declare for a State compact convinced, on the basis of 
past experience, that it cannot succeed. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


We turn now to a consideration of a 
comparatively successful interstate com- 
pact that we may determine, if possible, 
the secret of its success. The Port of New 
York Authority was established in 1921 
to simplify freight movement in and about 
New York City. Under this compact the 
Commissioners of the Port of New York 
have no authority over the port, nor do 
they have authority to pledge the credit 
of the States of New York or New Jersey— 
States to which they owe their existence. 
These Commissioners have no power to 
levy taxes, nor do they possess, on the 
New Jersey side, power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses at hearings—a fact 
which, had it been true in New York, 
would have delayed a fact-finding report 
indefinitely. 

As ratified by the State legislature, this 
compact included a comprehensive plan 
for the development of the port. How- 
ever, in an article discussing the Port of 
New York Authority, the magazine 
Fortune says: 


To date, eleven years after the enactment of the 
legislation, no part of the plan with the exception 
of one fifteen mile marginal railway, a very recent 





10 Harold L. Ickes, ‘After the Oil Deluge—What 
Price Gasoline?’’ Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 207, 
No. 33, p. 42. (February 16, 1935) 
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railroad literage consolidation, and the first union 
freight station, has been realized. The vital tunnel 
from Brooklyn to New Jersey has not been con- 
structed. The essential belt lines have not been laid 

And the old evils of reduplication of function, 
lost motion, and wasteful railroad competition still 
survive. 


The original Comprehensive Plan was 
the initial job of the Port of New York 
Authority. The Authority was ‘‘author- 
ized and directed’’ to carry out this plan 
‘“‘as rapidly as may be economically 
practicable.’ The blame for the failure 
of the original plan must rest, says the 
article in Fortune, primarily on the refusal 
of the railroads to codperate, and upon the 
refusal of the I.C.C., to force the railroads 
to codperate. The Authority considers 
that the Federal Coérdinator of Railroads 
may very probably step in and force the 
New York roads to do at once what the 
Authority has been gradually persuading 
them to do in the matter of pier stations." 

Three of the most spectacular feats of 
the Port Authority were not a result of 
the original Comprehensive Plan. They 
are the building and management of the 
George Washington Bridge, the Bayonne 
Bridge, and the Holland Tunnel. As a 
matter of fact accident played a large part 
in placing the jurisdiction of the Author- 
ity over these enterprises. The necessity 
for the bridges was discussed in the re- 
spective legislatures of New York and 
New Jersey, but the States did not want to 
raise the taxes to build them. Some 
bright official suggested that this matter 
be turned over to the Port Authority, 
‘‘and the Authority which, aside from its 
able defence of the interests of the Port of 
New York before the I.C.C. was making 
no headway in its own garden, agreed.’"™® 


Fortune, ‘Port of New York Authority,’’ Sep- 
tember, 1933. 

2 The action suggested above, be it noted, is by a 
Federal authority, not a state agency. 

13 Fortune, op. cit. 
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What we must recognize here is that so 
far as accomplishing the purpose for which 
it was set up, the Port of New York 
Authority has not been a great success, 
Its success has not been due, in large part, 
to its operation as a compact, but to its 
operation of self-liquidating enterprises 
which might better be run by a corpora- 
tion owned jointly by the States concerned 
with some Federal control, or owned and 
controlled by the Federal Government. 
The operation of self-liquidating enter- 
prises is outside the field of action of the 
usual government department, and while 
the line need not be drawn hard and fast, 
there is much to be said for the establish- 
ment of government owned corporations 
to handle this type of activity. 


We have considered some interstate 
compacts, their aims and results, both 
actual and potential. Besides the inter- 
state compact we shall consider briefly 
some alternative methods of dealing with 
interstate problems, as, for example: 


(1) Promotion of uniformity in state legislation 
by the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, since 1890. 

(2) Decisions of state courts, in certain fields of 
legal control, based on grounds of needed 
harmony between independent jurisdic- 
tions. 

(3) Conferences of Governors and other state 
officials which have stimulated common 
state action. 

(4) Auxiliary Federal legislation, by which state 
legislatures have been enabled to control 
local problems more effectively. 

(5) Practical fusion of distinct administrative 
agencies achieved by means of joint session 
and joint action. 

(6) Grants-In-Aid by the Federal Government 
which have stimulated local legislation in 


4 See M. E, Dimock, Government Operated Enter- 
prises In the Panama Canal Zone, particularly Chapter 
IX, entitled, ‘Principles Underlying Government 
Owned Corporations."’ University of Chicago Press, 
(1934) pp. 191-211. 
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matters of control involving the whole 
country. 


Whether the above methods of dealing 
with interstate problems provide needed 
governmental institutions that can satis- 
factorily solve all geographical, sociologi- 
cal, economic, and political regional 
problems remains an open question. The 
evidence points toward a negative answer 
at this time. 

What are we to conclude? The pre- 
ponderance of evidence seems toindicate 
that the compact method has not been a 
satisfactory means of settling interstate 
problems dealing with water, labor, or 
oil. It would seem that in at least one 
case where the compact technique has 
been applied to self-liquidating projects, 
it is debatable whether or not a govern- 
ment-owned corporation would not have 
handled the task better.!® The applica- 
tion of the method to other fields, how- 
ever, might conceivably be of service. 
For example, this technique may be a way 
out in those situations where regulation 
of economic enterprise in a regional area 


18 See Harold Archer Van Dorn’s, Government Owned 
Corporations, particularly Chapter XIII, entitled, 
“Future of Government Owned Corporations."’ 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1926. 


is the desired objective, and where the 
Commerce Clause will not cover the power 
needed. At any rate, when dealing with 
a regional problem by the interstate com- 
pact technique, the following elements 
appear necessary to attain a successful 
solution of the problem: 


1. A legal administrative unit that corresponds 
with the geographic and/or engincering 
unit. 

2. The powers given to the legal administrative 
unit must be commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities it is charged with completing 
or carrying out. 

3. The legislature must voluntarily surrender 
control over matters of administrative 
detail. 

4. Continuity of administrative control over the 
regional problem is needed so long at least, 
as there continues to remain a problem. 

5. Sufficient and continuing finances must be pro- 
vided to deal adequately and efficiently 
with the problem. 

6. Consideration should be given to the possible 
consequences of acts of the administering 
authority upon national policy, and plan- 
ning of national policy should consider inte- 
grating these regional units when such 
action appears warranted. 


With these conditions observed, com- 
pacts may arise which will represent an 
important and desirable means of meeting 
regional problems. 


POLITICAL REGIONALISM IN THE UNITED STATES—FACT OR 
MYTH 


WALTER KOLLMORGEN 


University of Nebraska 


INTRODUCTION 


HE relation of the whole to its 
parts’’ was the perplexing problem 
which haunted the fathers of our 


Constitution. At the time of the Consti- 


tutional Convention, state governments 
were already functioning after a fashion, 


and local politicians were going full speed 
ahead. Interstate and national questions, 
however, constituted themselves a nui- 
sance and inspired in some the vision of a 
central or national government. The 
problem of harmonizing a maximum of 
federal strength with a maximum of local 
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autonomy was the problem facing the 
convention. Our federal structure, as set 
forth in the Constitution, was the result. 
In this memorable document we find, in 
simple words, delegated powers and reserved 
powers. This delimitation of authority 
seemed simple and adequate. 

Cursory historical retrospection will 
reveal that change and conflict have placed 
great stress on the constitutional structure. 
Crises and exigencies have greatly changed 
and distorted this naive picture of division 
of powers.! The states find themselves 
with a dwindling handful of rights. 
Under the guise of implied powers and 
other blanket clauses, the federal govern- 
ment is constantly appropriating to itself 
new functions. With this shift in author- 
ity, local autonomy is evaporating. The 
immediate environment serves less and 
less as a school for the political animal. 
It is this situation which has made vocal 
several schools of thought which advocate 
political regionalism. These schools con- 
tend, with much right, that the common- 
wealths are artificial creations, since they 
do not represent an inherent uniform 
interest. As such, they insist, they are 
bound to degenerate. In their stead they 
visualize political-geographic regions, 
which by their very nature of self-seeking 
and group consciousness will be more 
dynamic in character. It is our purpose 
to examine the nature of these proposals 
and to determine their possibility and 
probability of realization. 


TYPES OF POLITICAL REGIONALISM 


As yet the advocates of regionalism 
represent but a medley of voices in the 
wilderness. Diversity of program marks 
their stock in trade. A broad division, 


1See John W. Burgess, ‘“The American Common- 
wealth: Changes in Its Relation to the Nation."’ 
Political Science Quarterly, 1 (1886), pp. 9-35. 
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however, may be made between those 
advocating urban regionalism and those 
advocating sectional regionalism. Urban 
regionalism is the brain-child of city 
planners. As we all know, most cities 
have stopped development resulting from 
a riot of individual inclinations. Detailed 
blue prints now grace the shelves of every 
city engineer and these are designed to 
mold the city-beautiful. It was but 
natural that these plans would eventually 
overflow the areas adjacent to such cities. 
Since urban centers with their tributary 
areas are frequently covered by a jungle 
of political jurisdictions, city planners 
frequently find their plans frustrated by 
conflicting political realms.? Just what 
sort of political regionalism will result 
from such situations is anybody's guess. 
The lack of novel proposals concerning a 
solution of this problem obviates further 
speculation on this form of political 
regionalism. 


SECTIONAL REGIONALISM 


Frederick Jackson Turner, the late 
historian, was the first prominent academ- 
ician to call attention to the significance 
of sections in the development of our 
history and to advocate some form of 
political regionalism.* Mr. Turner sub- 
mits that sections in this country are 
replicas of countries in Europe, and that 
they arise from the facts of physical 
geography and types of people which 
settle them. He says that ‘‘there are clear 
evidences that these sections are attempt- 
ing to express themselves institutionally 
and administratively, that American geog- 

* The Chicago and Philadelphia plans are tri-state 
in character, with Chicago including nearly a thous- 
and governing bodies in an area of 7,800 square miles, 
and Philadelphia some 3,500 square miles containing 
340 cities, boroughs, and townships. 

* Frederick Jackson Turner, The Significance of 
Sections in American History, 1932. 
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raphy is demanding recognition of itself 
governmentally.'" This historian finds 
that the struggle for satisfaction of inter- 
ests has consistently been fought on a 
sectional basis. In the Colonial Period, 
the sections comprised New England, the 
Middle Region, and the South. With 
the extension of the frontier, a sectional 
struggle evolved between the coastal 
states and the interior. In this case the 
conflict of interest was largely between 
debtors and creditors. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the battle line 
was drawn between the North and the 
South. Further sectional expressions are 
found in the tariff conflict, the Anti- 
monopolist movement, the Granger move- 
ment, the Populist movement, the Insur- 
gent movement, the Progressive movement, 
and the Farmers’ Bloc movement. It is 
apparent from these examples that the 
history of our country may largely be 
viewed as one of sectional conflict. 

Our federal structure of state and na- 
tional governments does not obviously 
encourage regional governments, such as 
the late Professor Turner desired. Stu- 
dents of government who shared his point 
of view, however, soon discovered that 
our federal Constitution does not alto- 
gether preclude common regional political 
endeavor. Such action must, of course, 
find expression through existing states. 
Of the various methods which may be 
used to seek regional codperation between 
several of various states, the compact 
clause in the federal Constitution appears 
most promising. Section 10, paragraph 
3, of our constitution reads in part as 
follows: ‘‘No State shall, without the 
consent of Congress...enter into any 
agreement or compact with another 
State...."’ Clearly the Constitution 


provides no barrier to a determined re- 
‘ Ibid., 198. 


gionalism. Apparently regionalism, for 
all legitimate ends, may be had for the 
asking. 

As has already been stated, the late 
Frederick J. Turner was perhaps the first 
prominent academician to advocate politi- 
cal regionalism. It is not likely that the 
plan received wide approval a decade ago. 
More recently, the plan has been repeat- 
edly refurbished and has received the 
approval of some of our foremost scholars. 
Perhaps the most widely known student 
of government who is pleading the cause 
of regional government is Doctor William 
B. Munro.’ He contends that there are 
problems which belong neither to the 
states nor to the national government, 
but are distinctly regional in character. 
He advocates a regional government, 
created by compact, to take care of re- 
gional problems. Professor Felix Frank- 
furter, James M. Landis, Amry Vanden- 
basch and others have also identified 
themselves as advocates of this school of 
thought.® 

The proponents of regional government 
submit with varying emphasis: (1) that 
the present federal structure is unbalanced, 
and the present states are disintegrating 
politically; (2) that a vast bureaucratic 
machine is developing in Washington 
which is inadequate and unsatisfactory for 
local administration; (3) that regional 
sentiment is apparent, and regions are 
sufficiently fixed that they can be delimited 
for governmental ends; and (4) that there 


5 W. B. Munro, ‘‘Do We Need Regional Govern- 
ment,"’ Forum, 79 (1928),pp. 108-112. 

6 Felix Frankfurter and James M. Landis, ‘The 
Compact Clause in the Constitution—A Study in 
Interstate Adjustment,’’ Yale Law Journal, XXXIV 
(1925), 685-758; and Amry Vandenbosch, ‘‘Regions 
Versus States,"’ Kentucky Law Journal, XXI (1923), 
432-442; See also Social Forces March, 1934, and 
October, 1934, as well as Regional Factors in National 
Planning, National Resources Committee, Dec. 1935. 
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are government problems which are dis- 
tinctly regional in character. It seems 
that any regional movement should em- 
body these characteristics to a rather high 
degree. If these points can all be sub- 
stantiated, some of us may live to see this 
country designated as the “‘United Re- 
gions of America;"’ if they cannot all be 
substantiated, political regionalism may 
prove to be just another mirage. 


ARE THE STATES DISINTEGRATING? 


The apogee of states rights in this 
country was attained following our 
Declaration of Independence and prior to 
the adoption of our present federal Con- 
stitution. Any elementary textbook of 
American history will record how loath 
the states were to enter a federal arrange- 
ment which circumscribed their power. 
Once they entered the Union, the enuncia- 
tions of Justice Marshall soon reminded 
them of where the ultimate in power 
resided. Later the Civil War largely 
set to rest the mooted question of states 
rights. In spite of the constant erosion 
of state power, owlish judges pay per- 
petual respect to an indestructible union 
of indestructible states. Yet such utter- 
ances have little foundation in fact. 

The centralization of political authority 
in Washington is not merely the result of 
accidental or selfish judicial interpreta- 
tions. The centralization of authority 
has been world-wide, particularly in 
countries greatly affected by the Industrial 
Revolution. The greater ease with which 
transportation and communication can be 
accomplished has brought about an en- 
largement of the industrial, economic, and 
social units. Governmental integration 
was merely a necessary concomitant of 
these social changes. Of all the modern 
nations, France is the only one that 
attained a thoroughly centralized govern- 
ment prior to the Industrial Revolution. 
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So closely does the industrial situation 
seem to be geared to the political integra- 
tion that some writers have noted much 
greater centralization in industrial states 
than in agricultural states. William B. 
Munro dismisses the matter as follows: 
“Jurists may sob over the ‘vanishing 
rights of the states,’ but it is a fair guess 
that these rights will continue to dwindle 
as our problems keep growing in size."’ 
The Industrial Revolution and its con- 
comitant chances are not solely responsible 
for the present disintegration of the states. 
Other students of government ascribe 
much fault to the signal incompetence of 
the states in dealing with economic ques- 
tions, together with their mendicant 
attitude toward the national government. 
Mr. Henry J. Ford, a student of the prob- 
lem, speaks of this matter as follows: 
‘It all comes to this, that the states are 
so corrupt and incapable that the people 
turn from them in disgust when they feel 
the need of government.”’ 

The foregoing reasons by no means 
exhaust the causes of centralization in 
government in this country. Many more 
can be added. A rather complete enu- 
meration of such causes is to be found in 
Walter Thompson’s book, Federal Cen- 
tralization (1923). For our purpose it 
is sufficient that we grant that centraliza- 
tion is a fact and a matter to be given 
proper consideration in evaluating the 
proposals of the political regionalist. 


A BUREAUCRACY IN WASHINGTON? 


In 1800, the administrative staff and the 
printed paraphernalia of our government 
were moved from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington. A weekly journal in the new 
capital chronicled that this migration was 
made by fifty-four persons and seven small 
and five large boxes. Today a similar 
move would be highly embarrassing to an 
elaborately developed railroad system. 
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From where to where a series of railroad 
cars would reach if filled with federal 
bric-a-bracs and personnel has not been 
computed. 

Figures as to the increase of the per- 
sonnel of the federal government and the 
cost of the federal structure, however, are 
available. If the federal organization had 
expanded since 1800 proportionately with 
the population of this country, the federal 
payroll today would carry fewer than 
2,000 names. But the story is by no 
means so modest. The federal establish- 
ment increased not ten times as fast as the 
population; ic expanded more than four 
hundred times as rapidly as the total 
population. In 1920, there was a federal 
employee for every 180 inhabitants, where- 
as in 1820 the ratio was one to 1173. And 
so with the cost. In 1800, the cost of the 
federal government was $2.08 per capita; 
in 1930, we inflated this to the modest 
sum of $38.42 for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. And the end is not 
yet. 

Do we have a bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton? Although a dogmatic definition of 
such a government cannot be given, the 
above picture certainly imparts a flavor of 
such officialdom. If this army of federal 
employees were properly integrated and 
directed, it could possibly be expected to 
function with some degree of efficiency. 
This, however, is precisely not the case. 
The whole federal structure is a patch- 
work created by hasty and largely ill- 
advised legislation. Never once has Con- 
gress paused in its appropriation hearings 
to survey previously established functions. 
What are some of the results? In 1921 
Herbert Hoover, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, said: 


I have found that the brown bears are under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, the grizzly 
bears under the care of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the polar bears under my protection as Secretary 
of Commerce. 
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Again, in 1925, Mr. Hoover listed: 


. . . fourteen agencies in nine different departments 
are engaged primarily in public works construction 
and engineering. Eight agencies in five departments 
were charged with the conservation of natural re- 
sources—forests, mineral deposits, power sites, and 
parks. Another group of fourteen scattered agencies 
in six departments administered merchant marine 
laws. ... The purchasing of supplies, which called 
for $100,000,000, a year, was carried on through 
no less than forty agencies in Washington and thirty- 
four agencies in other parts of the country. 


Innumerable examples can be cited 
which illustrate the extravagances of 
bureaucratic bodies. It is, of course, a 
truism that departments composing such 
bodies rarely ‘‘die’’ of exposure or old 
age. Once they are given the breath of 
life, they wax increasingly and outland- 
ishly on the public flesh pots. The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture serves as a typical 
example. This department was created 
in 1893 with an appropriation of $10,000. 
In 1933 this same department received an 
appropriation of $233,600. Among other 
things it used these good hard dollars to 
circulate pamphlets which discussed such 
unfathomable subjects as ‘‘How to Dress 
for a Sun Bath’’ and ‘‘Where Sheets Wear 
Out’’! 

As has already been indicated, a bureau- 
cratic system becomes outrageously expen- 
sive in proportion to its accomplishments. 
This dolorous picture becomes still sadder 
when one contemplates how larger and 
larger appropriations must: receive less 
and less scrutinizing by a largely amateur- 
ish and fickle Congress. No congress- 
man can possibly visualize and evaluate 
the end products of the increasing billions 
of dollars he is to appropriate for the 
public weal. The majority never even 
try. Nor do most congressmen possess 
the slightest concept as to the source of 
this wealth or its effect on the general 
welfare of the people. Most of them 
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think that their pet projects will be paid 
largely by the taxes coming from other 
constituencies. So why not spend? 
And spend they do—as much as possible. 
In 1932, these federa politicians submitted 
bills which proposed to spend in excess of 
$29,000,000,000, although the existing 
top-heavy budget called for expenditure 
of only about $4,000,000,000. It is 
strikingly obvious that distance and 
magnitude lead to corruption and in- 
efficiency. 

For the present, the tendency toward ‘‘a 
bigger and better’’ bureaucracy has not 
been checked. On the contrary, all 
shadows indicate greater and greater 
centralization of power and authority in 
Washington. Even our present ‘“‘Brain 
Trust’’ advocates greater centralization. 
The current depression has greatly added 
to the bureaucratic setup in the national 
capital. Billions of dollars are being 
spent for make-job projects, and all the 
signs of the time indicate that many 
additional billions will continue to be so 
spent. Just what sort of a hydra-headed 
monster will eventually develop out of 
this situation is anybody's guess. 

The problems and distress bureaucrat- 
ridden governments give rise to can readily 
be ascertained by a study of the situations 
in France and Great Britain. The govern- 
ment in France is the more highly cen- 
tralized and bureaucratic. As a result, 
the central government is notoriously 
over-burdened and local affairs are neg- 
lected and delayed to the point of scandal. 
Among other things, an unfortunate result 
of this great centralization is that all 
local initiative and concern in govern- 
mental matters remain dormant. This 
situation has given rise to a rather active 
political regionalism movement. In Eng- 
land the central government has also 
become so bureaucratic in nature that a 
definite reaction has set in and decentrali- 
zation is advocated. 


WHAT IS A GEOGRAPHICAL REGION? 


The word region in a non-technical 
sense means merely a large tract of land or 
an indefinite area. More technically, ina 
geographical sense, the word connotes 
relative homogeneity in certain aspects of 
sectional features. This relative uni- 
formity of a section need not be physical 
in all or any of its features; it may be cul- 
tural or even organic. Regional maps 
may be made of any collective phenomena 
on earth, as long as distinctions can be 
drawn with respect to quality, quantity, 
and areal extent. Thus, we have the more 
common maps which display areal extent 
of land and water bodies, or relief features 
of the earth above and below sea level, or 
areal extent of countries, races, certain 
animals, certain vegetation, soil content, 
or kinds of climate. These maps in turn 
give rise to innumerable other potential 
and actual types of maps. Maps concern- 
ing climate may display annual, monthly, 
daily, or hourly temperature. Again, 
they may show the average temperature as 
experienced over a period of years. Other 
climatic maps stress precipitation in any 
one of a legion of possible ways. Others 
may display pressure, wind velocity, sun- 
shine, races or social or economic phe- 
nomena, in any one of innumerable ways. 
Each representation, if it shows distinc- 
tion and area, could be termed regional in 
character. 

A little reflection on the nature of the 
phenomena represented on most maps con- 
vinces us that the color schemes and divi- 
sion lines on maps cannot be accepted too 
naively. True, certain matters of quan- 
tity and extent can be represented with 
relative accuracy. However, where does 
a forest begin, a savanna end, or a prairie 
start? An arbitrary decision is here 
necessary. When is an area humid, semi- 
arid, or arid? Even if we give numerical 
value to such classifications in amount of 
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rainfall, we still face the problem of when 
the rain falls, how it falls, and of daily, 
monthly, seasonal, yearly, and periodical 
variations. All these differences will find 
repercussions in any possible political 
region. 

It is obvious, therefore, that he who 
would construct a regional map must 
prove distinctiveness in certain qualities 
or manifestations and give areal extent. 
The arbitrary nature of this undertaking 
becomes apparent if the question is 
raised, ‘‘Does any manifestation in nature 
have an exact duplicate?’’ To date none 
has been discovered. No two grains of 
sand, square centimeters of soil, hills, 
valleys, mountains, cities, or areas are 
alike. Yet these manifestations must be 
delimited on any regional map. Now if 
distinctiveness characterizes each and 
every manifestation in nature, how much 
greater must the unlikeness be in any 
area that possesses a legion of such phe- 
nomena. Though it may be relatively 
simple to represent any one manifestation 
on a regional map, the problem grows 
more and more complex as responses to 
environmental features are represented. 
Thus a social or cultural map represents 
complex phenomena; a map that reflects a 
political region, however, must reflect 
something infinitely more complex. It is 
in a sense the ultimate in regional ex- 
pression. It must reflect all seen and un- 
seen forces that shape human thought and 
ideals. It must reflect that imponderable 
something that makes for common human 
interest and self-seeking. Can it be done? 

Before considering the feasibility of 
delimiting political regions, we may take 
note of the difficulty with which unanim- 
ity is reached in the construction of rela- 
tively much simpler regionai maps. In 
1916 the geologists and geographers of 
this country resolved to have a regional 
map constructed of the physiography of 
the United States. It is to be noted here 


that just one phenomenon was to be con- 
sidered in the construction of this map, 
viz., land features. A committee of out- 
standing men in the field of geography 
and geology was designated to undertake 
the project. Professor Fenneman, of the 
University of Cincinnati, one of the most 
noted geographer-geologists in this coun- 
try, was chairman of this committee. 
This group was in session three to four 
half days a week. It required these 
authorities four months to reach a satis- 
factory agreement on the project. Now 
if these men had also considered such 
matters as mineral resources, types of 
soil, temperature changes, rainfall, grow- 
ing season, vegetation, location, industrial 
development, cultural and racial ques- 
tions, how much longer would the session 
have lasted? As a matter of fact, so 
subtle and elusive are many of these con- 
siderations that no two men see them eye 
to eye. 

Professor Turner stresses physical geog- 
raphy in the determination of political 
sections. To test this assumption let us 
examine somewhat closely the Appa- 
lachian Plateau, one of thestriking physio- 
graphic features in the United States. 
This area is made up of horizontal-lying 
sedimentary rocks which have been up- 
lifted in relatively recent geological times. 
Lying ina relatively humid area they have 
been dissected rather thoroughly by run- 
ning water. The region extends from the 
Catskill Mountains in the north to north- 
ern Alabama. Its longitudinal extent is 
about one thousand miles. This fact 
immediately suggests striking differences 
in climate. Whereas the winters are 
severe in its northern parts, the southern 
portion extends to the Cotton Belt. In 
the north, forests dominate the landscape, 
and the area constitutes an important 
recreational center in summer. In and 
about Pittsburgh we find a highly indus- 


trialized section. Petroleum and natural 
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gas, which were once plentiful in the 
western Pennsylvania district, are fast 
being depleted. South of Pittsburgh we 
find the Hill-billies who love corn whiskey 
and hate revenue officers. In West Vir- 
ginia, coal mining is the dominant activ- 
ity. The Kentucky Blue Grass Region is 
noted for its fine horses and tobacco. 
Further south we find the Birmingham 
industrial center. Do sections of this 
area possess common political aspirations? 
Hardly. 

In reply to this difficulty, the advocate 
of political regionalism will undoubtedly 
brandish his trump card and shout ‘‘New 
England.’’ It is admitted that this area 
stands out somewhat singularly as a 
region. A rather colorful history gives 
the area a substantial tradition which, it 
may be pointed out, makes for some com- 
mon ideals and aspirations. It may also 
be said that the New England Council 
manifests an attempt at a common en- 
deavor or joint enterprise. It remains, 
however, for the advocate of political 
regionalism to prove that the New Eng- 
land Council is a spontaneous expression 
of common interests and not merely an 
expression of the more articulate indus- 
trialists. Certainly the body is extra- 
legal. Its members are selected by gover- 
nors of the respective states. What 
attitude do the citizens take towards this 
organization? We don’t know. We 
know that no politician has been deposed 
by the organization, nor is likely to be. 

If we grant that New England is a 
political region, to what unifying factors 
is this traceable? Physiographically we 
find little unity. The land forms range 
from the sand bars of Cape Cod to the 
rugged White Mountains. What do the 
cranberry raisers of Cape Cod, the tobacco 
growers of the Connecticut Valley, the 
potato growers in Aroostook County, 
and the maple sugar producers in the 
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have 


mountainous areas in common? 
What is held in common by the fishermen 
of Portland, the shoe manufacturers of 
Boston, the silversmiths of Hartford, the 
cotton spinners of Holyoke, and the 
monument producers in Barrie, Vermont? 
Precious little, we must admit. Political 
regionalism needs to be built up of firmer 
stuff. 

Other alleged regions present a still 
more discouraging picture. The Cotton 
Belt of the South, it is true, seems to 
possess a relative degree of homogeneity. 
This section is solidified very largely 
because of its great reliance on cotton cul- 
ture and the race problem. Does this 
situation attempt to express itself politi- 
cally? The Solid South expresses itself 
in nearly every presidential election, may 
be the answer. Does, however, this Solid 
South desire a uniform program? Hardly. 
Tariff advocates are sprouting thick and 
fast in the South. Congressmen from the 
Fall Line states are practically agreed on a 
tariff on cotton goods, since these states 
manufacture such goods in constantly in- 
creasing quantities. Congressmen from 
sugar cane districts demand a tariff to 
protect their industry. And __beetle- 
browed Garner, although conventionally 
a low-tariff man, always voted for a high 
tariff on Bermuda onions. They raise 
them in his home district. Besides these 
discrepancies, what is common politically 
to the Gulf Oil interests and the sulphur 
industry of Texas, the phosphate industry 
of Florida, the fruit industry of Georgia? 

A still more discouraging question is, 
‘‘Where does the Cotton Belt end?’’ New 
types of cotton have been produced which 
can be raised on more arid lands. Again, 
the extent to which cotton penetrates 
marginal lands depends largely on the 
price the product brings on the market. 
The extension of cotton fields in other 
parts of the world seems to indicate that 
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cotton culture in the South may have to 
be restricted in the future. What would 
this do to a political Cotton Belt? Can 
it be made elastic? 

If New England and the Cotton Belt do 
not stand the test of political regionalism, 
certainly our best exhibits are gone. Mr. 
Turner submits that the Mountain States 
constitute a political region. I doubt it. 
What does the copper producer of Butte, 
Montana, have in common with the 
Navajo Indian herding sheep in Arizona? 
What does the apple producer of Washing- 
ton have in common with the sugar beet 
grower of Utah? It seems clear that 
major physiographic features do not make 
for a commonness of purpose or interest. 
Neither do other major physiographic 
features, such as the Great Plains, the 
Glaciated Central Lowlands, or the Pied- 
mont delimit types of activities and in- 
terests. Wheat, barley, corn, hogs, and 
cattle are raised in every one of these land 
forms. Hence we see an endless over- 
lapping, crisscrossing, and interpenetra- 
tion of activities and interests in all our 
major physiographic features. 

Not only will the advocate of political 
regions find his task of delimiting such 
areas difficult because of the overlapping 
and crisscrossing of activities and interests, 
but he will also find it discouraging be- 
cause of the constant change and migration 
which has marked the history of many of 
our major industries. In the Colonial 
Period our iron industry, such as there 
was, was almost completely centered in 
New England. Bog iron and wood for 
fuel constituted the raw material for this 
industry. Later the industry centered 
largely in Pennsylvania. Today our iron 
industry is scattered all along the Great 
Lakes, in Pennsylvania, the North Atlan- 
tic coast, and about Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Certainly the iron industry would 
have interests at stake in political regions. 


The constant extension of the oil industry 
from Pennsylvania to the Pacific Coast 
must confound the advocates of regional- 
ism. The migration of the cotton-spin- 
ning industry to the Fall Line in the last 
half century is also known to us all. The 
wheat-growing industry provides more 
trouble. Formerly, all the wheat in the 
world was raised in humid areas or under 
irrigation. With the advent of the twen- 
tieth century, wheat culture has migrated 
very precipitously to the semiarid regions 
of the world. At present only a small 
percentage of the wheat raised in the 
United States is produced in areas where 
the rainfall exceeds 20 inches a year. The 
Great Plains, the Red River Region, and 
the Columbia Basin are our great wheat 
raising areas. More recently it has been 
discovered that wheat culture must be 
abandoned on much of this land because 
of severe wind erosion. Where will most 
of our wheat be produced twenty years 
from now? With what sleight-of-hand 
tricks can the advocate of political re- 
gionalism dispose of this matter? 

To appreciate how regions may be 
shifted and distorted by exigencies and 
programs of the times, let us glance at the 
present projects of river development. 
Consider the Muscle Shoals project. 
Here is a development whose tentacles 
bisect or penetrate the following natural 
physiographic regions: The Crystalline 
Appalachian Mountains, the Ridge and 
Valley Region, the Appalachian Plateau, 
and the Gulf Coastal Plain. Seven states 
have partial jurisdiction over the area 
involved. If the present plans for this 
area are successfully carried through, the 
whole region will become thoroughly 
integrated in enterprises and interests. 
Certainly it is one of the most promising 
potential political regions. Perhaps such 
a region will evolve. Perhaps not. If it 
does, it will certainly distort a picture of 
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political regions as we conceived them 
twenty years ago. At present, similar 
projects are being developed on the 
Colorado. River, the Columbia River, the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes, and the Mis- 
souri River. In nearly every instance 
these projects distort the political regions 
as heretofore conceived. It is obvious 
that the shifting nature of so-called 
“political regions’ renders it well-uigh 
impossible to get them into focus, and 
that every division leaves extensive 
blurred margins. 


WHAT IS A POLITICAL REGION? 


The program of the advocates of politi- 
cal regionalism is in large measure postu- 
lated on the proposition that such regions 
are more vital, active, and dynamic than 
our present states. That the present 
delimitation of states is largely the result 
of accident and political jobbery is true. 
That their decline is attributable in part 
to lack of vital identity may readily be 
granted. That national legislation and 
log-rolling have been carried on on a 
sectional or regional basis is apparent on 
nearly every page of United States history. 
If such sectional self-seeking, however, 
has been so fixed and persistent as the 
advocate of political regionalism must 
insist, why is it that no two such advo- 
cates can see eye to eye in demarcating 
such regions? A perusal of their litera- 
ture reflects at once what elusive, impon- 
derable manifestations such regions are. 
It may be submitted that such disagree- 
ment is at least a partial denial of their 
contentions. Since political regionalism 
must be a spontaneous development, 
fostered by local interests, it may be con- 
tended that this disagreement is attribut- 
able to the immature nature of such re- 
gions. The answer may be found in the 
regional movement in both France and 


England. 
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Political regionalism has been advocated 

in France ever since the government was 
centralized by the French Revolution.’ 
During the last half century this move- 
ment has gained particular momentum. 
Here, too, no agreement is found as to the 
number of regions to be created. The 
number proposed ranges from six to thirty 
plus. If such alleged regions are not 
mature, when will they become mature? 
In England a similar situation prevails.® 
Although a majority of the advocates of 
devolution seem to propose regional 
legislative assemblies for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, others prefer a smaller 
fragmentation. 

In comparing the proposals of ‘‘region- 
alists’’ in this country, in France, and in 
England, the great discrepancy in proposed 
areas is striking. In this country advo- 
cates of political regions commonly pro- 
pose six to nine regions. Striking an 
average, we can say that such a region will 
comprise about 400,000 square miles. 
This is roughly twice the size of Texas or 
of France. Yet advocates of political 
regionalism in France feel that their 
country, which is but half the size of our 
proposed average region, needs consider- 
able fragmentation. Proposals in France 
recommend, on the average, twenty-one 
regions. This would make for an average 
size of about 10,000 square miles, or a 
district one-fortieth the size of our pro- 
posed average political region. Isn't it 
possible that our political regions, be- 
cause of extensiveness, will make for such 
a rarefied feeling of political kinship that, 
when created, they will be still-born? If 
the more common proposal of devolution 
is adopted in England, the regional] gov- 


ernments for England, Scotland, and 


7™See R. K. Gooch, Regionalism in France, New 


York, 1931. 
8 See Wan Hsuan Chiao, Devolution in Great Britain, 


New York, 1926. 
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Wales will have 50,874, 30,405, 7,466 
square miles of territory respectively. As 
compared with our average proposed 
political region, the proportion would be 
as one is to eight. These discrepancies 
are significant. 


WHAT ARE REGIONAL PROBLEMS? 


The fundamental creed of the proponents 
of political regionalism is that regional 
problems should be administered by some 
form of regional government. But what 
are regional problems? Most of the 
writers who have become vocal on this 
matter leave much to the imagination. 
Such tactics will not command a follow- 
ing. Some of them say that the charter- 
ing of banks and corporations is a task for 
regional governments. What is regional 
about this matter? In what way would 
regional banking be an improvement over 
state banking? Both seem foolish. The 
present Federal Reserve System has func- 
tioned reasonably well because it is 
national in character and therefore has 
facilitated the flow of credit to the various 
complementary regions as such credit was 
needed at the various times of the year. 
It may be contended with much logic that 
banking is more international in scope 
than regional or even national. Our 
greatest difficulty in adjusting the money 
problem at present is not the result of 
internal conditions, but of foreign ex- 
change values. 

Others propose that corporations should 
be controlled by regional governments. 
What is regional about the Standard Oil 
Company, the Texaco Company, General 
Motors, General Foods, Inc., General 
Electric, etc.2 Exactly nothing. If it is 


a truism in government that governmental 
authority and control should be as ex- 
tensive as the problem it needs to regu- 
late, then let’s turn the job over to the 
federal government. 


Dur great problem 


with corporations today is that they are 
neither fish, fowl, nor good red herring 
politically. Thus they have been carrying 
on their plundering behind the cover of a 
political jungle that frustrated adequate 
control. How would a regional govern- 
ment have controlled the Insull com- 
panies which had and have international 
ramifications? 

Public works are frequently cited as 
matters for regional control. The propo- 
sition seems equally absurd. Many such 
projects are distinctly interregional in 
character. Many of the public works 
projects carried out on our major rivers 
concern more than one of the political 
regions so far suggested. Furthermore, 
most of us are agreed that such projects 
should be financed by the federal govern- 
ment. Wealth that is made on a national 
scale, but centered in a few industrial 
states, should be used for such purposes. 
How can a region deal with such matters? 
It is also to be remembered that projects 
undertaken on major streams would have 
to be approved by the federal government, 
since such matters raise questions inter- 
state in character. Public works proj- 
ects integrated on a national scale, it seems 
to me, present a more balanced picture 
than similar projects created by spurts of 
regional activity and interregional ani- 
mosity or rivalry. Nor is there discernible 
any regional ambition that wishes to 
undertake such tasks. 

The remaining suggestions of these 
advocates seem equally ludicrous. Let us 
briefly consider that of crime control. 
A recent gangster who still looms con- 
spicuously in our minds is George R. 
(‘Machine Gun’’) Kelley. Among other 
things, Kelley, who was a gangster from 
Chicago, took part in the kidnaping of 
Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City oil 
man. After a country-wide search he was 
apprehended in Memphis, Tennessee, and 
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with some degree of promptness dis- 
patched to Alcatraz Island, in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, for safe-keeping for the rest of 
his natural life. What is regional about 
that? 

The whole program of the advocates of 
political regionalism crashes the minute 
they become specific and attempt to 
enumerate regional problems. Such an 
enumeration must, it seems to me, reflect a 
lack of comprehension concerning the 
complex, highly integrated nature of the 
industrial world. Regions, in whatever 
manner they manifest themselves, are 
complementary to each other and not 
antagonistic. As_ self-seeking entities 
they are likely to fall heir to the same 
stupid misconceptions as nations, that 
they are something existing unto them- 
selves. Consequences, in part, are foolish 
tariffs, disrespectful acts, depressions, and 
wars. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Briefly, the main contentions of this 
paper may be recapitulated as follows: 
(1) the present states are disintegrating; 
(2) local autonomy is being eroded with 
increasing tempo and a centralized govern- 
ment is growing more and more bureau- 
cratic; (3) no agreement has been reached 
on the number or kind of political regions 
to be established; and (4) the advocates 
of political regionalism have failed thus 
far to prove that significant problems 
are really regional in character. 
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It is my opinion that those of us who are 
apprehensive of the evils of a bureaucracy 
in Washington must for the present recon- 
cile ourselves to this almost inevitable 
tendency. The present depression is pyra- 
miding power in Washington in an in- 
creasing tempo. How could it be other- 
wise? Certainly political regionalism in 
any imaginable form, would, at present, 
constitute itself just another mendicant in 
Uncle Sam's realm. It is also my firm 
conviction that this present economic 
crisis is not just another depression which 
will form delightful table talk for the 
busybody economists two years hence. 
Drastic changes in human institutions are 
sure to follow before present conditions 
are ameliorated. A planned economy, in 
some form or other, is, and will be, with 
us. Such a scheme, to be at all success- 
ful, must be carried on on a national scale. 
This situation forms mountains of grist 
for political institutions. Over-centrali- 
zation of governmental authority will 
bring its inevitable reaction, similar to 
that in France and England. This plus 
the need for moderately successful admini- 
stration will, I believe, make for federal 
decentralization, such as we already have 
in treasury districts, judicial districts, cus- 
toms districts, federal reserve districts, 
army corps districts, and others. Much is 
to be said in favor of such arrangements. 
That they have attendant evils is also 
true. May the troubles of future days, 
however, be sufficient unto themselves. 


STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 


Studies in Soctology, a publication of the Department of Sociology in the Southern Methodist 
University, made its initial appearance during the summer of 1936. Professor Walter T. Watson 


writes that ‘‘there will be two issues next year (1936-1937 co 
the winter and the other, labelled summer, in the late s 
monograph, plus a minimum of additional material. 


lege year), one appearing during 
ring. One of these will probably be a 
¢ second will be constructed along the 


same lines as the Number 1 of Volume 1. Each issue will stand on its own legs and the price 


will be for each number, rather than on a yearly basis. 
simply Editor, Studies in Sociology, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas.” 


Communications should be addressed 
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Lipraries or THE SourH. A Report ON Deveg.op- 


MENTS, 1930-1935. By Tommie Dora Barker. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. 
215 pp. $1.75. 


The process of critical self-examina- 
tion characteristic of the South, or at 


County Liprary Service in THE Sours. By Louis least certain groups in the South, for 
R. aya “ sowed A. Wight. tings Uni- the last two decades is evident among 
VERSIEY OF MANCABO BTSs 1935-259 PP. ¥-°°- southern librarians. Every division of 
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the library field has been studied, sur- 
veyed, and discussed at regional confer- 
ences. Generous grants from educational 
foundations, notably the General Educa- 
tion Board, Carnegie Corporation, and 
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Julius Rosenwald Fund, and an alert 
leadership from the library profession have 
stimulated advances on numerous fronts. 
The picture remains, however, from many 
angles a depressing one. Two-thirds of 
the population are without public libraries. 
The per capita expenditures for libra- 
ries and the number of volumes per in- 
habitant fall far below the national 
average. 

Two revealing and valuable books have 
recently appeared summarizing library 
progress in the South to date and making 
recommendations for the future. Wilson 
and Wight’'s study uses as a background 
the Rosenwald county library demonstra- 
tions through which eleven counties in 
seven southern states were provided with 
complete library service for all elements of 
their population over a period of five 
years. The Barker volume, by the Ameri- 
can Library Association regional field 
agent for the South, is a report of develop- 
ments during 1930-1935, approximately 
the same period as the Rosenwald demon- 
strations. The present article will review 
some of the findings of these two impor- 
tant contributions. 

The eleven counties selected for the 
Rosenwald demonstrations were dis- 
tributed as follows: one each in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas; two 
each in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina; and three in Tennessee. The coun- 
ties are not altogether typical of the South 
in that they are predominantly urban. 
The Rosenwald grants were matched by 
local governmental units, beginning on 
an equal basis, but with the Rosenwald 
Fund gradually reducing its share until 
the fifth year, when it completely with- 
drew. At the end of the five-year period 
the local authorities were expected to 
assume full financial responsibility and 
maintain library service at the same level 
as prevailed when outside aid was re- 
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ceived—a minimum of approximately 
fifty cents per capita for the whole popula- 
tion. Economic conditions have pre- 
vented several of the counties from living 
up to this understanding. That fact, 
however, does not invalidate the sig- 
nificant lessons acquired from the experi- 
ment. 

One of these lessons relates to the size 
of the library service unit. Until recent 
years librarians were thinking of the 
county as an ideal unit. It is generally 
realized that the average town or small 
city lacks the necessary population and 
tax resources for proper support of a pub- 
lic library system. Now it has been dis- 
covered that many southern counties are 
also too small and too thinly populated 
to be economical units for library ad- 
ministration. Possible solutions to the 
problem are the extension of existing 
libraries or combinations of several small 
counties into regional systems. Wilson 
and Wight observe that, ‘Present trends 
are in the direction of the state as a unit, 
with regional centers, local branches, and 
automobile and mail delivery to small 
schools and sparsely settled sections."’ 
Whatever form of organization is adopted 
it is evident that the state must assume a 
large share of responsibility for well 
rounded library development. 

A unique feature, from the southern 
point of view, of the Rosenwald demon- 
Strations was the attempt to provide 
equal service to the whole population, 
white and black, town and country, 
schools, etc. Records maintained by 
these libraries show them to have been 
most used by students and housewives. 
Juveniles outnumbered adults, and females 
exceeded males. Two-thirds of the books 
borrowed were fiction. Another point 
of some interest is that only slight differ- 
ences were found between books with- 
drawn by whites and Negroes. Collec- 
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tions open to Negroes in the South are, of 
course, in the main distinctly inferior in 
size and quality to those for whites, and 
this was partially true even in the Rosen- 
wald counties. Service to rural areas on 
any basis of equality with urban centers 
offered certain practical difficulties in the 
demonstration counties. Local stations, 
book trucks, and mail service were com- 
bined in some instances, however, to give 
adequate attention to the needs of rural 
sections. Another objective of the dem- 
onstrations was codperative service be- 
tween libraries and schools. Definite 
agreements or contracts were entered into 
by several counties whereby schools were 
furnished reference books and supple- 
mentary reading materials. A combina- 
tion of the resources of schools and 
libraries very substantially increased the 
number of books available to students. 
Barker's Libraries of the South provides a 
comprehensive review of recent progress 
and present status of all types of southern 
libraries and the activities of organizations 
interested in their improvement. Miss 
Barker's own work as library field agent 
during the past five years has been a 
strong stimulus to the general library 
movement. Not limited to any one in- 
stitution or state, and free to work on a 
variety of problems, her influence has 
given momentum throughout the region 
to the campaign for more adequate library 
facilities. Her report recognizes the ex- 
treme difficulty of supporting libraries in 
the greater portion of the South on any 
basis approaching the national standard. 
Taking into account the low per capita 
wealth, large rural population, absence of 
large cities, conditions of farm tenancy, 
large proportion of children, large Negro 
population, and other factors, it is clear 
that libraries, schools, and social agencies 
of all kinds will have an extended struggle 
to gain even reasonable support in a 


majority of the southern states. Among 
hopeful signs, Miss Barker lists the rural 
resettlement and land utilization pro- 
grams, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
activities, increasing state responsibility 
for social functions, new sources being 
sought for public revenues, and consolida- 
tion of governmental units. 

The period covered by the Barker re- 
port, 1930-1935, saw the serious crippling 
through curtailed funds of state library 
extension agencies, thus lessening the 
effectiveness of state leadership for library 
expansion. Some recovery among these 
organizations is now apparent. Within 
the past two years librarians of each of 
the southern states have worked out a 
program to guide them in library develop- 
ment. These plans are contained in an 
appendix to the Barker volume. Though 
varying in scope and value, they are an 
indication of the awakening of southern 
librarians to the tasks before them. Sev- 
eral other phases of the library situation 
in the South, recorded by Miss Barker, call 
for comment. In the realm of higher 
education, libraries of southern colleges 
and universities have experienced drastic 
budget reductions during the depression 
years. Nevertheless, through foundation 
grants, gifts from various sources, ex- 
changes, etc., book collections are increas- 
ing steadily. More emphasis is apparent 
in a number of institutions on student 
reading, and some university libraries are 
carrying extension activities to all inhabi- 
tants of their states. Growing codpera- 
tion is observed among educational libra- 
ries, especially on the research level. The 
Committee on Resources of Southern 
Libraries, whose report is appended to the 
Barker study, is making an inventory of 
research materials in the region, and work- 
ing toward the codrdinated development 
of library resources. In discussing train- 
ing for the library profession, Miss Bar- 
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ker intimates that the southern states 
have set up too many poorly equipped and 
inadequately staffed training schools, par- 
ticularly for teacher-librarians. Improv- 
ing the quality of work done in such in- 
stitutions, better selection of students, 
revising the content of courses, and certi- 
fication for library personnel are important 
objectives in education for librarianship. 

The possibilities of a thoroughly co- 
ordinated library service for a state are 
discussed by the authors of both volumes 
under review. Such a program would 
involve the close codperation of every 
agency engaged in providing reading and 
research materials for various groups. All 
organizations whose activities reach be- 
yond the immediate locality—the state 
library, library commission, department 
of history and archives, state institutions 
of higher learning, etc.—could strengthen 
their work, avoid duplication, and add to 
available resources by a carefully planned 
division of functions. No American state 
has as yet developed such a scheme, at 
least not on the scale of the successful 
National Central Library venture in Eng- 
land. The South’s limited book facilities 
and equally limited financial abilities 
make close codperation essential if even 
reasonably satisfactory service is to be 
given serious students and _ research 
workers. 

Recommendations for the future con- 
tained in these two studies run along 
substantially the same lines. Those in 
the Wilson-Wight volume fall under three 
headings: ‘‘Those relating to the co- 
operation of interested agencies through- 
out the southern region, those most appli- 
cable to the programs of individual 
southern states, and those relating to the 
administration of individual libraries.’’ 
A summary of some of these recommenda- 
tions follows: 


1. The southern region. Extension of 
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‘bibliographical and other resources for 


research through codperative agreements 
among libraries and generous interlibrary 
loan practices; furnishing by libraries of 
southern institutions of higher learning of 
the materials for research in agriculture, 
engineering, and industry; acquisition of 
books to meet the needs of adults of 
limited reading ability; adoption of high 
standards for personnel and equipment of 
library schools, with provision for gradu- 
ate work and the training of Negro 
librarians; demonstration of a codrdinated 
library service for an entire state, including 
all agencies. 

2. The individual state. State-wide stud- 
ies of library resources and service as a 
basis for the development of long range 
library plans; addition or strengthening of 
state library extension agencies for furnish- 
ing library service to small communities 
and rural sections, and to provide state 
leadership in library development; im- 
provement of school libraries by raising 
standards, providing school library super- 
visors, and better financial support; pro- 
vision of state aid for public libraries; 
close coérdination of the library with 
such related public services as the state 
department of education, institutions of 
higher education, agricultural extension 
divisions, etc.; new library legislation to 
strengthen all fields of library service; 
providing teachers with a knowledge of 
the use of library materials; calling of state 
and regional conferences, with non-li- 
brary representatives, for stimulating gen- 
eral interest in library growth. 

3. The local libraries. Close codperation 
with local officials and organizations; 
development of specialized school library 
service; improvement of service to Ne- 
groes; organized effort to improve the 
general quality of reading; higher salaries, 
based on standards of training and service, 
for librarians; increased effectiveness of 
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library to the community by library staff 
developing interests in special subjects 
and community activities; development 
of manuals of instruction for the untrained 
personnel of rural stations, schools, etc.; 
issuance of periodic library news-notes; 
pooling of school library funds with the 
county library; in counties without public 
libraries, pool all book resources of schools 
in large well selected collections under the 
administration of professional librarians. 
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The above recommendations reflect the 
variety of problems facing southern libra- 
rians. At the same time these suggestions 
chart the course to be followed in a general 
plan of library development for the region. 

No such comprehensive body of infor- 
mation as the Barker and Wilson-Wight 
publications has heretofore been available 
for libraries of the South. The two books 
form an excellent foundation on which to 
build for the future. 
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Eight volumes of edited documents— 
seven of them published by the McGraw- 
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Hill Book Company—present the most 
distinctive writing on education and so- 
ciety of twelve of the greatest educational 
leaders of modern times. Of the early 
Protestant educators, more attention is 
given to the theories of Luther, but 
Melancthon, Bugenhagen, Calvin, Knox, 
and the Anabaptists are not ignored. 
Luther's social emphasis, especially upon 
the family, is brought out. The Great 
Didactic, perhaps the first sociology of 
education—if we except Plato's Republic— 
is the chief document in Comenius. The 
Constitution of the Society of Jesus, as 
well as the Ratio Studiorum, is included in 
the volume dedicated to Loyola. All of 
the great work of Pestalozzi is condensed 
into a single volume. In the Franklin 
volume materials on methods of self- 
education, practical education, the found- 
ing of the Academy, and the education of 
orphans and Negroes are included. The 
two books on Jefferson supplement each 
other nicely without overlapping unduly. 
Arrowood traces Jefferson's views on 
education to European sources and Ameri- 
can experiences. Honeywell tells the 
story of how Jefferson built up the com- 
mon schools of Virginia and the 
University, portraying his political man- 
ocuvering as well as his educational plan- 
ning. Both volumes present the most sig- 
nificant documents. While all of these 
volumes treat education essentially so- 
ciologically, that on Henry Barnard brings 
out the sociological implications most 
strongly, especially when it discusses con- 
ditioning factors, aims, curriculum, teach- 
ers, and administration. All of the vol- 
umes review the lives of the educators in 
relation to their work, but the educators 
themselves are made in the main » do 
their own talking. The eight volumes 
constitute an excellent little library on the 
growing socialization of educational pur- 
poses and content. 
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Woelfel’s volume completes this series 
on the great educators admirably. It is an 
analysis of the aims and emphases of 
seventeen leading educators, including 
Dewey, Cubberley, Finney, Snedden, 
Counts, Judd, Bode, Bagley, Horn, Bab- 
bitt, Rugg, and Kilpatrick. He finds that 
the sociological emphasis, as well as the 
scientific, is advancing rapidly in Ameri- 
can education. This little volume con- 
stitutes an excellent account of philosophy 
of education in the United States with a 
very concrete and practical social turn. 


II 


If we turn from historic trends in educa- 
tion in modern Europe and the United 
States, we come sharply upon the present 
problems of education in Latin America. 
First we encounter an excellent philosophy 
of education by the Argentine educator, 
Juan Mantovani. He also emphasizes 
education as an interpretation of the 
modern world in which we live, and 
especially as an integrator of the com- 
munity spirit and endeavor, but always in 
the light of the widest possible outlook 
upon the world as a whole. Smith and 
Littell have produced a guide book to 
educational institutions, organization, 
aims, and administration throughout 
Latin America. Their book tells us all 
about the different sorts of schools and 
what they do, where the universities are 
located, and how education is set up and 
administered. The book is interesting as 
well as valuable. It is the first work of 
this kind. The little book by Sejior 
Valvo is exceedingly significant of the 
changing emphasis in the Latin American 
universities from almost pure professional 
training to creative investigation. The 
author clearly sees and insists upon a new 
university spirit which will become the 
interpreter of the life of the nation as well 
as the trainer of lawyers and doctors. 
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Dr. Arciniegas is less aggressive in his 
discussion of the problems of the Univer- 
sity of Colombia, but he is none the less 
insistent that the university is the matrix 
out of which come the leadership and 
direction of the spiritual life and political 
and social welfare of the state. He 
insists upon its independence and freedom 
for creative thinking and teaching. To- 
ward these ends he proposes new laws for 
its organization and control. 

The history of the University of Santa 
Fe represents an accomplished fact of a 
university which is largely dedicated to 
the public service. Not the least interest- 
ing of the twelve chapters in this volume 
are those dealing with university reform, 
by which this institution—along with the 
other national universities of Argentina— 
was brought into line with modern educa- 
tional methods and aims and the university 
itself was ‘‘socialized’’ by connecting it 
closely with the social problems of the 
country. The volume is a fine piece of 
historical work in education. 

Gaviola’s volume is the finest con- 
structive criticism of university education 
in Latin America that I have ever seen. 
He argues, with data, for full time profes- 
sors at adequate pay, adequate equipment, 
freedom of teaching, and freedom from 
political intrigue. He also favors student 
government and participation through 
student centers, a wider development of 
student life and spirit, and student aid 
where it will improve scholarship. He 
takes the United States largely as his 
model in university standards. The style 
is clear, witty, and even brilliant. The 
volume on Student Centers describes the 
investigational work in history, the 
natural sciences, literature, and agronomy 
in the University of La Plata, Argentina. 
Incidentally, there are some excellent 
original papers in these fields in the 


volume. 


Il] 


Remaining still in Latin America, we 
descend from the universities to the com- 
mon schools. Sefior Greppi opens the 
exhibit with a worthwhile little volume 
on the psychology and social interests of 
the modern child, in which he discusses 
various ways of tying up instruction with 
the self active interests of the learner. 
The three volumes of Monologues, Dialogues 
and Comedies are readings in modern and 
interesting form about the subject matter 
which the child is studying. They cover 
all sorts of topics from physical science to 
social and moral relations. Their aim is 
to teach facts and values incidentally while 
the child is reading, reciting, or rendering 
a play purely from human interest motives. 
These volumes might well challenge the 
attention of educators everywhere. The 
little treatise on musical education is 
equally modern in its methods, but more 
technical. 

That Buenos Aires has gone into garden 
club work in a big way is evidenced by the 
profusely illustrated volume on this sub- 
ject, prepared evidently when the work 
was in the dramatic and demonstration 
stage. A most valuable volume to social 
workers as well as to educators is that by 
Verdesio on Special Education in Uruguay. 
It covers the actual practice and methods 
of teaching abnormals, delinquents, deaf- 
mutes, the blind, and other special classes 
of students in that very progressive 
country. 

Two volumes by Dr. Juan B. Teran, 
former rector of the University of 
Tucuman, and more recently minister of 
education in Argentina, attack the prob- 
lem of socializing the primary schools. 
Thoroughly alive to the advances in educa- 
tion throughout the world, Dr. Teran 
presents in Spiritualize Our Schools the 
salient problems of socializing the students 
through the school curricula and through 
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its various related activities. He con- 
trasts the old formal methods with the 
new devices for developing the spirit of 
responsibility, justice, social service, and 
good citizenship through a revised course 
of study, project work, and extracur- 
ricular activities. In The Secular School he 
traces the history of the separation of the 
school from the church in France and in 
Argentina (which followed the movement 
of Jules Ferry in France in 1884). He 
believes that the exclusion of religion from 
the school has only made room for its 
absorption in materialistic ideals. He 
would bring religion back into education, 
but exclude the church and all other 
sectarianism and dogmatism. 


IV 


Perhaps no professional group in 
America needs educating, or reéducating, 
more than the ministers. The four vol- 
umes of investigation of the education and 
personnel of American Protestant min- 
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isters, undertaken by such competent 
investigators as May and Shuttleworth, 
and interpreted by Dr. Brown, are there- 
fore of epoch-making importance. The 
investigators studied their subject just as 
they should have studied it. They took 
a cross-section view of the personalities 
and training of the ministers. Then they 
found out what their job was and how they 
did it, taking due note of the aids and 
hindrances they found in their environ- 
ments and personalities. Next they 
looked into the sort of training these 
ministers get for their job, and some sug- 
gestions are made that the seminaries 
might well attend to. The first volume 
is a summary of the findings. Volumes 
II and III contain the data of the investi- 
gation. Volume IV has the schedules and 
a description of the techniques. Thus the 
general reader can stop with the first 
volume. The searcher for the concrete 
data can go two volumes further. While 
the methodologist can revel in the fourth 
volume, if he likes. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SEX 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


Encycroparpia Sexuauis. Edited by Victor Robin- 
son. New York: Dingwall-Rock, Ltd., 1936. 
Illustrated. 819 pp. $7.50. 

A History or Prostirution. From ANTIQUITY TO 
THE Present Day. By George Ryley Scott. New 
York: Greenberg, 1936. 239 pp. $2.50. 

ProsTiTUTION IN THE MopeRN Wor.p. By G. M. 
Hall. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1936. 
$2.00. 


Encyclopaedia Sexualis. This compre- 
hensive encyclopaedia-dictionary of the 
sexual sciences is the first book of its kind 
in the United States. It has long been 
needed. It brings together material from 
a wide range of interest and provides 





Systematic discussion of many topics 
about which it is very difficult for the 
student to get the information he needs. 
To it have contributed a host of eminent 
scholars, most of them Americans, but 
some are British and Continental authori- 
ties. Never has there been so inviting 
an opportunity for a book of this type as 
at present in this country, since we now 
have promise of a genuine science of sex. 

The editor tells us that although the 
spirit of scientific progress has moved its 
headquarters to this country, thus far the 
United States has produced no sexologists 
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of the first rank. Some readers will chal- 
lenge this, believing that the foundation 
of the science of sex, emphasizing its nor- 
mal functioning as compared with its 
pathology, has been laid by Americans 
like Robert L. Dickinson and that it, 
rather than the earlier development by 
Europeans who stressed, in accord with 
the spirit of their time, morbid sex experi- 
ence, will prove the beginning of the 
modern sexology. It is, therefore, strange 
to find Dickinson neither among the con- 
tributors nor written up in the text. To 
be sure, few living authorities are given 
space, but Havelock Ellis has more than 
three pages. No reader will regret this, 
but many will wish that Dickinson and 
his point of view were recognized. 

It is even stranger to find such a pioneer 
as Dr. W. F. Robie in the bringing to the 
sex problems of marriage the technique of 
science also omitted. The problem what 
to include in such a volume is always 
difficult, but some of us who knew how 
large and how brave a work Dr. Robie 
developed in his lifetime cannot but regret 
that he was not given the space, for ex- 
ample, that is devoted to the discussion 
of the love affairs of Lord Byron. Per- 
haps the explanation of these and other 
omissions is that the particular book has 
stressed the biological and experimental 
aspects of the subject and is to be followed 
by a second volume which will have a 
much wider scope. Both volumes are 
greatly needed and will be heartily wel- 
comed by all serious students of sex. 

A History of Prostitution is also a book 
unlike any other and one that deserves a 
splendid reception. It is forthright in its 
discussion of this perennial problem, pre- 
sented objectively, without apology, in 
the belief that prostitution needs to be 
interpreted ‘‘by the dispassionate eye of 
the scientific observer.’’ The book dis- 
closes sincerity, insight, and scholarship. 
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It is indispensable not only to the student 
of marriage and the family but to every 
sociologist and every student of public 
affairs. Its fault is its brevity. There is 
need of a similar survey but in much 
greater detail, and it would seem that no 
writer has proved himself so well pre- 
pared to give us the book we need as 
George Ryley Scott. 

The author makes a strong case against 
any form of licensing of prostitution. He 
is, however, in sympathy with neither 
the English nor the American programs of 
suppression. He insists that prostitution 
is decreasing because of an increase in non- 
commercial promiscuity among young 
women. In spite of this competition, 
what he designates as the amateur prosti- 
tute, he believes that professional prosti- 
tution will persist. His only vagueness 
comes when we ask what, under such 
circumstances, is wise public policy in 
dealing with the professional prostitute. 

Many readers will take issue with his 
statement: ‘There are ample presumptive 
grounds for believing that the incidence 
of venereal disease among shop-girls, 
typists, chorus girls, factory employees, 
servants and others, including a not in- 
considerable number of girls in more 
sheltered walks of life, today, owing to 
the great increase in promiscuity among 
women generally, is much greater than it 
is among professional prostitutes.’’ But 
the author of this review knows that 
individual medical specialists have come 
to the same conclusion. Certainly there 
is exaggeration of the venereal risks of the 
professional prostitute and the failure to 
realize the menace of the amateur. 

Scott is certainly right in his assertion 
that both parents and young women mis- 
take sex precocity for sex knowledge. He 
goes so far as to say: ‘‘Apart from certain 
fundamentals, it is questionable whether 
the young woman of today has any more 
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real sex knowledge that is of any use to 
her than had the girl of a previous genera- 
tion. The difference is that, whereas in 
another age it was the vogue to simulate 
complete innocence as regards anything 
remotely connected with sex, today it is 
the custom to shout any scraps of knowl- 
edge one possesses from the housetops, 
and to suggest by innuendo an acquaint- 
ance with the more tabooed aspects of 
the sexual credo.’’ The book is interest- 
ing, challenging, and packed with infor- 
mation. 

Prostitution in the Modern World, like the 
preceding book, is of English origin. It 
is a brief description of the prevailing 
situation giving special attention to the 
conditions of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Ireland, Canada, Australia, and 
South America. It also surveys the laws 
relating to prostitution in these various 
nations and discusses the effectiveness of 
the legislation. Its special value is the 


world picture of contemporary, world- 
wide prostitution. 


Tue Marrizpv Woman. A Practical Guide to Happy 
Marriage. By Gladys Hoagland Groves and 
Robert A. Ross, M.D. New York: Greenberg, 


1936. 278 pp. $2.50. 


At the outset it may be said that this 
book of Groves and Ross impresses the 
reviewer as a thoroughly sound one, and, 
indeed, he knows of no other which 
presents the subject matter in such satis- 
factory fashion, in addition to the fact 
that it is very well written. Roughly 
speaking, the first half of the book is 
devoted very largely to a frank and sane 
discussion of sex problems and sex life, 
and this is probably the more valuable part 
of the work. It is this subject about 
which the prospective bride is so com- 
monly quite ignorant, and which must 
interest the married woman living her 
own life, but certainly frequently wonder- 
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ing how nearly normal this is, and how 
it compares with the intimate sex lives of 
other women. 

Not much is left to the imagination in 
the author’s discussion of this important 
subject, and yet there is nothing which 
will seem indelicate to the intelligent 
reader, who appreciates that such an inti- 
mate subject must be discussed in intimate 
fashion if the discussion is to be of any 
real value to the reader. Had the authors, 
in an effort to avoid hurting the sensibili- 
ties of the prudish, been content to veil 
their discussion in generalities, most of 
the value of these earlier chapters would 
have been lost. 

The advice given in these chapters is in 
conformity with authoritative medical 
opinion, and frequently the suggestion is 
made that, when the woman is worried 
about sex matters, she should consult a 
qualified physician. It must be admitted, 
however, that a considerable proportion 
of doctors are not really qualified to give 
the wisest advice in such questions. 
Medical students receive lamentably little 
instruction on these points, and the aver- 
age medical man, like most other people, 
is apt to have given little thought or 
study to the important problems of sex 
life. Indeed, he is even apt, and usually 
with much injustice, to consider as mor- 
bid or pornographic the woman who is 
brave enough to consult him about sex 
problems which have caused her more 
mental perturbation and suffering than 
could be inflicted by most physical dis- 
eases. It is easy to see, therefore, why a 
volume such as the one under review, re- 
flecting the opinions of those who really 
have given study to the problems of sex 
life, should be welcomed by women who 
would prefer to receive enlightenment 
through the impersonal agency of a book 
than through personal interviews with a 
physician of the opposite sex. 
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The second half of the book deals 
chiefly with problems of motherhood and 
the later phases of woman's life. In these 
chapters, likewise, the exposition is in 
accord with the best medical opinion, 
though naturally there may be a few 
minor points on which physicians would 
exercise their traditional privilege of 
disagreeing. It is probable that this part 
of the book will be less interesting to 
most women than the earlier chapters, 
merely because most intelligent mothers 
have in recent years had much more oppor- 
tunity to learn a great deal about such 
questions as the hygiene of pregnancy, 
for example, than about copulation. 

It should not be assumed, from what has 
been said, that the authors have limited 
their attention to the physiology of 
married life, for many other aspects, such 
as the psychological and social, are very 
fully discussed, and the book abounds 
with common-sense advice. If there were 
any minor criticism to be made, it might 
be that there is evident at times a little 
tendency to repetitiousness and triteness. 

All in all, the book may be warmly 
recommended as a safe and sensible guide 
to wives and prospective wives. It strikes 
the reviewer, too, that it would be fine 
if it could be read by all husbands and 


prospective husbands. 
Emit Novak, M.D. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Tue Tueory or Socrat Worx. By Frank J. Bruno. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. 
646 pp. $4.00. 


The psychoanalytic school of social 
workers, who emphasize the individual 
as object and the ‘‘art of relationship’’ as 
method, are not likely to approve of the 
contents or title of this book, for it is 
written from the situational point of 
view which sees the tasks of social work in 
their complex social setting. 
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The particular purpose of the author is 
tO organize into a synthetic whole the 
scientific fundamentals with which social 
workers ought to be familiar. These he 
divides into three groups: (a) the biologi- 
cal elements, including heredity and the 
problems of physical and social hygiene; 
(b) the psychological aspects of behavior, 
including mental deficiency, mental hy- 
giene, and the various approaches to 
behavior; and, (c) the socio-economic 
environment, comprehending problems of 
the family, birth control, recreation, 
housing, unemployment, social insurance, 
and the like. 

In the range of its content, then, this 
book corresponds closely with the various 
books written by sociologists on social 
pathology and social problems. The difhi- 
culties encountered in covering so compre- 
hensive a field are many and real, as the 
present reviewer knows from experience. 
It is inevitable, as all books of this nature 
bear witness, that some parts are dealt 
with much more adequately than others. 
The present volume is no exception. The 
chapter on the functional approach to 
behavior, for example, is excellent; those 
on divorce and birth control seem less 
satisfactory. 

The value of such a volume lies, how- 
ever, not so much in the quality of its 
several parts as in its synthesizing service. 
What Bruno has done has been to bring 
together in readable form, not the factual 
material, but rather the varying theories 
in a number of scientific fields, with par- 
ticular reference to their bearing upon the 
“development of this new art of social 
relationships.”’ 

The most significant thing about this 
book, in the reviewer's judgment, is that 
it was written by a social worker and an 
educator of social workers. Mr. Bruno 
is the head of a department in a large 
university which is training social workers 
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and a former president both of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work and of 
the American Association of Social Work- 
ers. Now that social work is shifting 
from a sentimental to a scientific basis, 
and the training of social workers from 
the practice of apprenticeship to pro- 
fessional schools on a post graduate basis, 
it is highly essential, both to the future 
of social work and its clients, that an 
educational program be devised which is 
based, not on the faddist notions of the 
season nor on the narrow techniques of 
daily practice, but on the sciences funda- 
mental to the field of human relationships. 
This book is a contribution to this end. 

The volume is well written; its physical 
make-up is attractive; its outlook is sane; 
its scope, comprehensive. It deserves 
careful reading. 

James H. S. Bossarp. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


AvtoritAt unD Famiuig. Studien aus dem Institut 
fiir Sozial-forschung. Herausgegeben von Max 
Horkheimer. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1936. 
947 pp. (Columbia University, New York City, 
$7.00; with professional discount, $5.00). 


Discussion of this formidable volume 
must take the form of a general introduc- 
tion to the undertaking rather than a 
review and criticism of its contents. It is 
impossible to give within the space of this 
review an adequate idea of the full con- 
tents of a volume of a thousand pages by 
over twenty different authors. It is even 
less possible to attempt an evaluation of 
these contents. The best one can do in 
the former respect is to refer the American 
reader to the thirty-six page abstract in 
English. Different readers will undoub- 
edly disagree in their estimates of the 
various contributions. Everyone will 
appreciate, however, the range and thor- 
oughness of scholarship represented by 
this encyclopedic work. 
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The volume represents, in one respect at 
least, a departure from much current social 
research in that it has selected for investi- 
gation a behavior-segment which trans- 
cends local and national boundaries as 
well as historical epochs. In selecting for 
examination the phenomenon of authority, 
which involves such basic characteristics 
as status and prestige, the Institut has 
chosen a subject which is everywhere 
explicitly or implicitly present in social 
situations, but which has seldom been 
made the subject of direct investigation. 
While the present volume confines itself 
to the phenomenon as it finds expression 
in the family of different countries at 
different times, the results should throw 
light on the workings of authority in 
other institutions as well. 

In addition to its general import, this 
undertaking is promising in that the 
Institut intends to continue its inquiry 
into the phenomenon selected as long as 
the pursuit seems to yield worthwhile 
results. Much contemporary research is 
terminated by arbitrary limits of time and 
money so that very frequently a study ends 
about at the time that the researchers are 
ready to begin productive work. In the 
present case there appears to be some hopes 
of cumulative results of an increasingly 
refined nature. 

From the larger research viewpoint the 
above considerations are of greater interest 
to this reviewer than the detailed contents 
of this initial volume of the Institut. 
Some indication of the scope of the con- 
tents may however be attempted. The 
first section (228 pages ) deals with theoreti- 
cal approaches—general, psychological, 
and historical—by Max Horkheimer, 
Erich Fromm, and Herbert Marcuse, re- 
spectively. There follows a section (240 
pages) on empirical approaches which 
contains a preliminary report on some 3000 
questionnaires (edited by Paul Lazarsfeld) 
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collected in England and France. One of 
the aims of this part of the study is to 
determine the differential psychological 
structure, if any, of the phenomenon of 
authority among different occupational 
groups. Much other material and meth- 
odological considerations are also here 
reported. The third section (263 pages) 
consists of a variety of special studies on 
historical, philosophical, legal, economic, 
(by Karl Wittfogel) and biological aspects 
(by Kurt Goldstein) of the problem in 
different countries. The last part is a 
summary of and bibliographical reference 
to the more pertinent German, French, 
American, and Italian literature on the 
subject. French and English abstracts 
of the entire volume and an index are 
appended. 

The Institut fiir Sozialforschung was 
established about fifteen years ago in Ger- 
many but moved its central office to New 
York in 1933. It also maintains offices 
in France and England, and represents in 
many respects the first serious attempt to 
carry on comparable studies in different 
countries. The present volume consti- 
tutes a comprehensive background for 
more detailed studies to follow, and as 
such it will undoubtedly become a major 
source of reference in every public and 
institutional library as well as an impor- 
tant addition to personal libraries on 
sociology. The further work of the In- 
stitut on the subject chosen will be 
watched with great interest. 

Grorce A. LunpBERG. 

Bennington College. 


Matuew Carey, A Srupy in American Economic 
DevetopmMentT. By Kenneth W. Rowe. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 140 pp. $1.25. 


After reading this splendid study of the 
life and contribution of Mathew Carey, 
it is not difficult to understand why his 
illustrious son, Henry C. Carey, so pro- 


foundly influenced the economic and 
political thinking of his generation. 
Mathew Carey was born (1760) in Ireland, 
but at the age of twenty-four ‘‘having 
gained such notoriety in Ireland that con- 
tinued residence there was synonymous 
with incarceration, fled to America, 
where his life became intimately linked 
with the literary and economic develop- 
ment of the United States.’’ His troubles 
in Ireland resulted from published criti- 
cisms of English rule. 

A contemporary of Hezekiah Niles, 
owner and publisher of Niles’ Register, 
Mathew Carey worked shoulder to shoul- 
der with Niles in establishing the ‘‘pro- 
tecting system’’ in the United States. 
Part of Carey's zeal for a protective tariff 
no doubt grew out of his antipathy for 
England and the English, but more 
fundamentally it sprang from his belief 
that America’s great need was for har- 
monious and balanced exploitation of its 
natural resources. 

It was a time of great economic stress 
(1819), when Carey turned his attention 
to national economic development. 
There existed large surpluses of farm 
products; American markets were flooded 
with English manufactured goods; and 
great credit and monetary confusion pre- 
vailed. Carey believed that in a country 
so blessed with natural resources as 
America, such periods of economic stress 
and stagnation were unnecessary. To 
prevent such, he proposed a balanced, 
three-fold development of manufacturing, 
trade and commerce, and agriculture. 
Manufacturing would use the raw products 
of farms and mines, create a large domestic 
market, and the sale and disposition of 
manufactured products would maintain 
trade and commerce. An independent 
economic status was thereby to be estab- 
lished for the nation. 

Primarily a pamphleteer and propa- 
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gandist, Carey never presented a single 
comprehensive statement of his views. A 
man of wide interests, Carey wrote articles 
and pamphlets on banking, public im- 
provements and public welfare, in addition 
to the general thesis of protection, as a 
national policy. In his writings on bank- 
ing, he came near to stating the quantity 
theory of money. He urged public owner- 
ship and development of means of trans- 
portation long before such advocacy was 
either popular or general. His thought 
on this point was that only through such 
public ownership and control would 
development accord with a_ balanced 
national exploitation of natural resources. 
Finally, in the field of public welfare, he 
not only contributed liberally of his own 
time and means, but he urged many 
changes for improvement, now generally 
accepted as sound practices and principles, 
including a method of collecting funds for 
private charity very similar to the com- 
munity chest method of today. 

All students of economics, who wish to 
understand both the economic develop- 
ment which has occurred in the United 
States and the underlying theory and 
philosophy, will find this little volume 
valuable, as well as an earlier one from 
the Johns Hopkins Press, which deals 
similarly with Henry C. Carey, the son 
of Mathew. Economic students are in- 
debted to Johns Hopkins University for 
presenting this series of monographic 
studies of early American Economists. 

Cuirton J. Brapiey. 

University of Kentucky. 


A Foornotre to Fotry: Reminiscences or Mary 
Heaton Vorse. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1935. 407pp. $3.00. 


Mrs. Vorse's reminiscences cover, in the 
main, the years from 1912 to 1922, with 
only such backward looks as are necessary 
to explain her own changing attitudes 
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and expanding interests as she worked in 
the successive maelstroms of strikes, lock- 
outs, radical movements, war and famine. 
Though the book is only incidentally 
autobiographical, it indirectly reveals 
what must be the most characteristic 
fact about the woman: her amazing 
vitality. Emotional vitality, which in 
the midst of severe personal strains of 
illness and death in her family and the 
necessity of supporting her children still 
left sympathy for the mass of struggling 
workers, of thousands of bewildered 
French evacues, or for the individual 
striker or peasant; anger for the authority 
and the forces that precipitated head- 
cracking in strikes or the senseless agony 
and ruin of war; and always the hardships 
of little children; enthusiasm to work 
hard for causes that promised, the reader 
feels, rather faint hope for the removal of 
these evils. Intellectual vitality: the 
journalist's perpetual curiosity about what 
was going on and what had made it 
happen. Physical vitality: the sheer 
physical strength it took to plunge from 
one tense situation into another, from the 
Lawrence strike to the Morroco incident, 
the Ludlow Massacre, the Woman's Peace 
Conference, the evacuation of occupied 
French provinces, the strike on Mesaba 
Range, the Peace Conference, the Second 
International, the confusion of Hungary 
and the Balkans, the steel strike, the 
Palmer ‘‘Red’’ Raids. Sacco and Van- 
zetti, the Amalgamated Lockout, the 
famine in Russia. 

On all these and others she worked, of 
course, as a reporter, but her interest was 
more than that of a news gatherer, and 
into many she threw herself as a co- 
laborer. When one reflects on this and 
the fact that so little was accomplished 
by her own and others’ enthusiasm and 
labors, one wonders that she did not en- 
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title her book, not A Footnote to Folly, 
but A Footnote to Futility. 
Harriet L. Herrine. 
University of North Carolina. 


Take Att To Nesraska. By Sophus Keith Winther. 
New York: Macmillan, 1936. 305 pp., $2.50. 


Most novels have little value for stu- 
dents of sociology. Usually they are too 
subjective, trivial or pathological to do 
more than distort the social reality the 
sociologist is trying to understand. Fre- 
quently the author is a poor observer, has 
little or no interest in the typical aspects 
of the culture he is attempting to por- 
tray; no background of information re- 
garding the culture traits he is describing. 
He is more interested in making a good 
story than in penetrating beneath the 
superficial aspects of his subject matter; 
often he is primarily interested in writing 
what he thinks will sell,—he romanticizes 
his material, or puts on ‘“‘reverse English”’ 
and produces the unrealistic ‘‘realism’’ 
which has been characterized as ‘‘dragging 
a long dead cat through a sewer.” 

There is, however, a considerable body 
of literature that does contribute to the 
understanding of certain phases of life. 
The Growth of the Soil, Giants in the Earth, 
O Pioneers, The Peasants, are based upon 
careful objective observation, present some 
interpretative insight into the lives of the 
characters, possess a certain universality 
that is the common goal of good science 
and great art. While the book under 
review will probably never become as great 
a classic as any of the above mentioned 
novels, it is written in the same vein and 
has many traits in common with them. 
The author evidently knows what he is 
talking about, the incidents have so much 
of the vivid dramatic reality of actual 
life that some of them may well become 
conventional illustrative allusions. 

The story tells the struggles of a Danish 
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immigrant family on a rented Nebraska 
farm around 1900. The backbreaking 
labor, the heartbreaking social isolation, 
the failure of the father to understand his 
half American sons, the fierce loyalty of 
the sons to each other in their endless 
battle with American boys, the heroic 
and tragic life of the mother, the futile 
longing for the lost security of ‘‘Dane- 
mark’’ as disaster after disaster destroys 
the things for which the family has 
struggled so hard, the usurious bankers, 
money lenders and avaricious landlords, 
the hot winds, blizzards, hog cholera and 
disease that destroys crops, animals and 
children,—all this and more is recounted 
in an honest straightforward style. Peter 
Grimsen's story is grim, but the stark 
reality and tragic aspects of the struggle 
are lightened by some moments of rare 
humor, and always by a sympathetic 
portrayal of the inarticulate human affec- 
tion which binds people together and 
makes them fight on when all seems lost. 

Sociologists will not be wasting their 
time in reading this novel. The funda- 
mental farm problems,—house vs. barn, 
father vs. sons, production-for-others vs. 
subsistence-for-farmers, profits vs. life,— 
are indicated without lecturing. The 
emotional life of boys is presented with 
uncommon skill and understanding. 

Besides, it is a swell ‘‘slice of life’’ 
story. 

Reap Bain. 
Miami University. 


Ture Story or American Dissent. By John M. 
Mecklin. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


1934, 381 pp. 


Here we have a brilliant inquiry into 
the intellectual foundations and contribu- 
tions of the dissenting churches to our 
national philosophy. 

Enough of the sordid story of the perse- 
cution of those who found themselves 
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in disagreement with the established 
churches is given to orient the reader in 
the intellectual currents of the times, but 
the author is interested in ideologies, not 
in historical events except as they throw 
light on thought processes. Particular 
attention is given to the long fight be- 
tween the dissenters and the guardians 
of the established order in New England, 
the stronghold of Puritanism in this 
country. The similar fight in Virginia is 
also outlined; but little attention is paid 
to the rise of the protestant churches in 
other colonies, where there was less con- 
flict. 

A sound theoretical basis for the narra- 
tive is laid in the second chapter of the 
book, which is entitled ‘‘The Sociology 
of Dissent.’’ Here the sect is defined as 
being a voluntary organization with no 
claim to universality but characterized 
by asceticism and separatism. It is also 
insisted that the liberalism of the dissen- 
ters is in contradiction to their real char- 
acter and was used only to gain a place 
for themselves; the dissenters becoming 
intolerant in their turn as their place as 
violent objectors was taken by newer 


groups. 








Tue Arriuiatep Scnoors Scrappoox. New York: 
The Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., March 
1936. 20 pp. 35¢. 

Tue Necro Question 1n THE Unitrep States. By 
James S. Allen. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1936. 224 pp. $2.00. 

Country Lirz Procrams. Proceedings of the 
Eighteenth American Country Life Conference, 
Columbus, Ohio, September 19-22, 1935. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press for the American 
Country Life Association, 1936. 131 pp. $1.50. 

SoutHerN New York Frioops. Washington: Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, 1935. 28 pp. 

Tus Business or Retier. Proceedings of the Dele- 
gate Conference American Association of Social 

Workers, Washington, D. C., February 14-16, 

1936. 

Workers, 1936 


New York: American Association of Social 
179 pp. $1.00. 
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Dissent was a natural outgrowth of 
American conditions, the frontier espe- 
cially, and tends to disappear with the 
coming of a more highly organized so- 
ciety. But this disappearance has not yet 
become complete, and it is this survival 
which brings the author to so severe a 
castigation of the dissenting protestant 
churches—to the judgment that “’ 
they left large masses of our fellow-Ameri- 
cans within the dissenting churches moral 
and spiritual bankrupts. These churches 
today present the tragic spectacle of great 
organizations with wealth and numbers 
and responsibilities but without great 
living traditions, without any real insight 
into modern life and no great consuming 
enthusiasms.”’ 

There are many sincere thinkers who 
will disagree with such a conclusion, of 
course, and will strongly suspect that the 
author has so arranged his materials as to 
make an interesting book rather than 
allowing his studies to lead where they 
would. Certainly the work carries an 
air of evangelistic fervor in many of its 
passages. 

Harry E. Moore. 

University of North Carolina. 
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ment Station, (May, 1936). §3 pp. 
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Austin: The University of 
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Tue Lincotn Lecenpv. By Roy P. Basler. Bos- 


ton: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1935. 336 pp. 
$3.50. 
Current Propiems or Punuic Pouicy. By Charles A. 


Beard with the Collaboration of George H. E. 
Smith. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1936. §27 pp. $3.00. 
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York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1936. 80 pp. 
$2.00. 
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A Prooram ror Mopern America. By Harry W. 
Laidler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1936. 517 pp. $2.50 

Sociat Psycnorooy. By Richard T. LaPiere and 
Paul R. Farnsworth. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1936. 504 pp. $3.50. 
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tury Eneranp. By William T. Laprade. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 463 pp. 
$4.00. 

Tur MgasurgMeNnt oF Ursan Home EnviroNMENT. 
By Alice M. Leahy. Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1936. 7opp. $1.50. 

Mixxions or Dicrators. By Emil Lengyel. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnall Company, 
1936. 283 pp. $2.00. 

Anti-SeMITIsM YESTERDAY 
Rabbi Lee J. Levinger. 
millan Company, 1936. 

A Dynamic THeory oF 
Papers. By Kurt Lewin. 
Hill Book Company, 1935. 

PrincipLes oF Topo.tocicaL PsycHo.ocy. 
Lewin. Translated by Fritz Heider and Grace 
Heider. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1936. 231 pp. 

Worx Sueets ror Aruitt’s ADOLESCENT PsycHoLoGy. 
By Ellsworth Lowry. New York: American Book 

Company, 1936. 66 pp. 


AND Tomorrow. By 
New York: The Mac- 
334 Pp- $2.50. 
Personauity. Selected 
New York: McGraw- 
286 pp. $3.00. 
By Kurt 


American City GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. 
By Austin F. MacDonald. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1936. 773 pp. $3.75. 

More Facts on TECHNOLOGY AND EMPLOYMENT. 
Chicago: Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
1936. 27 pp. $5.00 per hundred. 

Ten Facts oN TECHNOLOGY AND EMPLOYMENT. 
Chicago: Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
1936. 9 Pp. 

WARNING FROM THE West INDiEs. By W. M. Mac- 
millan. London: Faber and Faber Limited, 1936. 
213 pp. $2.00. 

Tue CoMMONWEALTH OF THE Puiuippines. By George 
A. Malcolm. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936. 511 pp. $5.00. 

Prosiems OF Cuitp Wetrare. By George B. Man- 
gold. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
549 Pp. $3.00. 

Tyrztor. By R. R. Marett. 
& Sons, Inc., 1936. 


New York: John Wiley 

220 pp. 

Tue Rére or THe Bar 1n Exvsctinc tHe Bgencn 1N 
Cuicaco. By Edward M. Martin. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 385 pp. $5.00. 

Srate or Kentucky ReorGanizes Its Finances. By 
James W. Martin. (Reprinted from the May, 1936, 
issue of The Tax Magazine, published by Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 205 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago.) 3 pp. 

Hitier's First Fors: A Strupy 1n RELIGION AND 

Pourtics. By John Brown Mason. Minneapolis: 

Burgess Publishing Company, 1936. 118 pp. 
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BuLieTin or Current Socia, ResgarcH IN Massa- 
cuuseTts. Vol. 5. Town Room Research Com- 
mittee, Massachusetts Civic League, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston. 19 pp. 

Crime's Nemesis. By Luke S. May. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. 244 pp. $2.00. 

Frieprich Enoets. A BiocrapHy. By Gustay 
Mayer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936. 332 
pp- $3.50. 

A Guipe to tHE Discussion oF THE PxHOTOPLAY 
Tuincs To Coms. By Alfred F. Mayhew., New- 
ark, New Jersey: Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., (April, 1936). 14 pp. 15 cents. 

Tue Dewey Scnoot. By Katherine Camp Mayhew 
and Anna Camp Edwards. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1936. 489 pp. $2.50. 

Comparative Stupy or Rurat Revizr anp Non- 
Reuizer Housgnoips. By Thomas C. McCormick. 
Washington, D. C.: Division of Social Research, 
Works Progress Administration, 1935. 141 pp. 

A Parson 1n Revott. By Joseph McCulloch. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1936. 174 pp. 
$1.50. 
BistioGRAPHY OF PLANNING, 1928-1935. By Kather- 


ine McNamara. (A Supplement to Manual of 
Planning Information, 1928 by Theodora Kimball 
Hubbard and Katherine McNamara.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1936. 232 pp. 

MoveMENTS OF THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. By George H. Mead. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 517 pp. $5.00. 

Tue MiGraTIon or Workers: RECRUITMENT, PLACING 
AND ConpTIons or Lasour. London: P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1936. 205 pp. $1.75. 

Tue SourHern Press Consipers THE CONSTITUTION. 
Edited by Francis P. Miller. Chapel Hill: The 


University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 28 pp. 
15¢. (Southern Policy Papers No. 6.) 
Roap to War, America 1914-1917. By Walter 


Millis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 
466 pp. $3.00. 

Locat Democracy AND Crime Controt. By A. C. 
Millspaugh. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1936. 263 pp. $2.00. 

CrrizeNsHip AND Prison. The Annual Report of the 
U. S. Probation and Parole Service Eastern Dist. of 
Missouri. St. Louis: United States District 
Court, 1936. 21 pp. 

Gong with THE Winp. By Margaret Mitchell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
1037 pp. $3.00. 

OccupaTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKERS ON 
Reusr. By E. B. Mittelman. Salem: Oregon 
State Relief Committee in codperation with the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 1936. 

106 pp. 
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Tue Movasze Scnoot Gors to THE Necro Farmer. 
By Thomas Monroe Campbell. Tuskegee: Tuske- 
gee Institute Press, 1936. 170pp. $2.00. 

Crime Incorporatep. By Martin Mooney. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1935. 280 pp. $2.50. 
Harvarp COLLEGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. Cam- 
7°97 PP- 


Parts I ano II. 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
$7.50cach. 

PersoNALITy ADJUSTMENT AND Domestic Discorp. 
By Harriet R. Mowrer. Cincinnati: American 
Book Company, 1935. 290 pp. 

PurLosopxy or Our Uncertaintizs. By Gustav E. 
Mueller. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1936. 237pp. $3.00. 

MacuraveLii AND His Times. By D. Erskine Muir. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1936. 
262 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Economic Services or SAMINDARS TO THE 
PEASANTS AND THE Pusiic. By Pankaj Kumar 
Mukherjee. Calcutta: N. M. Ray-Chowdhury 
& Co., 1934. 22 pp. Eight annas. 

Tue Sourawest 1N INTERNATIONAL Arrairs. Edited 
by S. D. Myres, Jr. Dallas, Texas: The Arnold 
Foundation, Southern Methodist University, 1936. 
219 PP- 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS AND REMEDIES: 
PRELIMINARY GENERAL Review. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board Studies Number 224. New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 


1936. 57 PP- 
Cost or GOVERNMENT IN THE Unitep States, 1933- 
1935. National Industrial Conference Board 


Studies Number 223. New York: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1936. 98 pp. 

LeisurE AND Recreation. By M. H. and E. S. 
Neumeyer. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1936. 405 pp. $3.00. 

Water LippMANN’s INTERPRETATIONS, 1933-1935. 
By Allan Nevins. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 399 Pp- 

Men 1n Camp: A Survey or THE MEN IN New Jersey 
Transient Camps. Trenton: State of New Jersey 
Emergency Relief Administration, March 1936. 
4° Pp- 

SupPpLEMENTARY Rewizr 1N New Jersgy. Conducted 
by Research Division of the State of New Jersey 
Emergency Relief Administration, 1936. 51 pp. 

Parent-Curtp Retationsnips. By Meyer F. Nim- 
koff. Los Angeles: The University of Southern 
California Press, 1935. 39 pp. $0.50. 

Socian Security ror SouTHERN Farmers. By H. C. 
Nixon. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. 8 pp. 15¢. (Southern 

Policy Papers No. 2.) 
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Tue Decuine or Sratss’ Ricuts. By James Ernest 
Pate. Dallas: The George F. and Ora Nixon 
Arnold Foundation, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 1936. 32 pp. 

Arnotp Founpation Stupies 1n Pusiic ArParrs: 
Tue Supreme Court AND THE ConstITUTION. By 
Caleb Perry Patterson. Dallas, Texas: The 
George F. and Ora Nixon Arnold Foundation, 
Southern Methodist University, 1936. 45 pp. 

Sociat LecisLaTion 1N THE SoutH. By Charles W. 
Pipkin. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. 42 pp. 15¢. (Southern 
Policy Papers No. 3.) 

Private Civic aND Soctat Sgrvicze AGENCIES OF 
Cuicaco. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Bookstore, 1936. 243 pp. 

A Drrecrory oF ORGANIZATIONS IN THE FIELD OF 
Pusric ADMINISTRATION, 1936. Chicago: Public 


Administration Clearing House, 1936. 180 pp. 
$1.00 
Income AND Economic Procress. Washington: 


Public Affairs Committee, 1936. 34 pp. 

Tue Courts aNnp Pusiic-Scooot Property. By 
Harold H. Punke. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 313 pp. $3.00. 

A Srupy or Some Aspects or SATISFACTION IN THE 
Vocation or StenoGrapHy. By Margaret Sidney 
Quayle. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 121 pp. $1.60. 

Trout anp Reauty. A Lire History or tHe Hv- 
man Witt. By Otto Rank. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1936. 193 pp. $2.00. 

Witt THerary. AN ANALYSIS OF THE THERAPEUTIC 
Process 1N Terms or RevationsHip. By Otto 
Rank. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1936. 
291 pp. $2.50. 

Rousszau UND pas Naturrecut. By Egon Reiche. 
Berlin: Junker und Dunnhaupt, 1935. 89 pp. 

Corton anp THE AAA. By Henry I. Richards. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution. 389 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Groves Movement. By John A. Richardson. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Morehouse Publishing 
Company, 1935. 82 pp. 75 cents. 

Can Dewinquency Be Maeasurep: By Sophia 
Moses Robison. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press for the Welfare Council of New 
York City, 1936. 277 pp. $3.00. 

CivitisaTION AND THE GrowTH or Law. A Study 
of the Relations Between Men's Ideas About the 
Universe and the Institutions of Law and Govern- 
ment. By William A. Robson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. 354 pp. $2.50. 


Tue RockeretteR Founpation, ANNUAL REpoRT, 


1935. 
479 PP- 


New York: 49 West 49th Street, 1935. 
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Story or Nations. By Lester B. Rogers, Fay 
Adams, and Walker Brown. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1936. 703 pp. $2.12. 

New Prans or Mepicat Service. Examples of 
Organized Local Plans of Providing or Paying for 
Medical Services in the United States. Chicago: 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1936. 74 pp. 

Some Statistica Aspects oF MarriAGE AND Divorce. 
By I. M. Rubinow. Philadelphia: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1936. 
36 pp. sof. 

Tue Prostem or Poverty. By John Rustgard. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
289 pp. $2.00. 

INDIAN CurrENCY AND Reserve Bank Prosiems. 
By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Calcutta: N. M. Ray- 
Chowdhury & Co., 1934. 86 pp. 

Tue Tueory or Waces in THE LicuTt or SociaL 
INSURANCE AND Pusiic Finance. By  Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. Calcutta: Calcutta Oriental Press, 
1936. 21 pp. 

Worip-Cutturg 1n Inpia Topay. By Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. Calcutta: The Art Press, 1936. 
II pp. 

Orv Aces Sscuriry. By E. P. Schmidt. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
32 pp. 25¢. 

Tue Fascist GoveRNMENT oF Itaty. By Herbert 
W. Schneider. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1936. 173 pp. $1.25. 

Auien Americans. By B. Schrieke. 
The Viking Press, 1936. 


New York: 

208 pp. $2.50. 

Tomorrow's UNCONVENTIONAL Ernics. By Osias 
L. Schwarz. Washington, D. C.: Perennial Pub- 
lications, 1936. 276 pp. $3.50. 

Tue InpranaA Poor Law. By Alice Shaffer, Mary 
Wysor Keefer, and Sophonisba P. Breckenridge. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
378 pp. $3.00. 

Tue HeritaGe or tHE Bounty. By Harry L. Shapiro. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1936. 329 
pp. $3.00. 

LITERATURE FOR THE SouTH AFRICAN Bantu. A 
Comparative Study of Negro Achievement. By 
R. H. W. Shepherd. The Carnegie Corporation 
Visitors’ Grants Committee. Pretoria, S. Africa. 
81 pp. One Shilling. 

Tue SetrteMent Primer: A Hanpsoox ror Ngicu- 
BporHooD Workers. By Mary Kingsbury Simkho- 
vitch. New York: National Federation of Settle- 
ments, 1936. 68 pp. 

Tue Natura History or a Sociat InstrruT1on— 

Tue Y. W.C. A. By Mary S. Sims. New York: 

The Womans Press, 1936. 251 pp. 
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Tue Promise or American Poutics. By T. V, 
Smith. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1936. 290pp. $2.50. 

Tue Socia, Stupies Curricutum. By the Com. 
mission on the Social Studies Curriculum of the 
Department of Superintendence. Washington, D. 
C.: Department of Superintendence, 1936. 478 
pp. $2.00. 

Tue Wortp. A Generat GerocrapHy. By L. 
Dudley Stamp. New York: Longmans-Green & 
Company, 1936. 682 pp. $2.25. 

Income AND Economic Prooress. Edited by Max- 
well S. Stewart. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1936. 34 pp. 10 to 49 copies, 
8 cents each. 

Cuance Ruues tHe Rais. By Dr. C. M. A. Stine. 
New York: The Chemical Foundation, Inc., 1936. 
44 Pp- 

Peace 1N Party Pratrorms. By William T. Stone. 
New York: The Foreign Policy Association, 1936. 


38 pp. 35¢. 
Look Away: A Drxiz Noresoox. By James H. 
Street. New York: The Viking Press, 1936. 241 


pp. $2.50 

Tus Soviet Wortp. By Anna Louise Strong. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. 301 pp. 
$2.00. 

Prain Tarx. By J. W. Studebaker. Washington: 
National Home Library Foundation, 1936. 166 
pp. 25¢. 

Socia, DeTrerMINANTS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
By T. Earl Sullenger. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1936. 412 pp. $3.50. 

Surptus Propnets: IN THerr Own Worps. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1936. 63 pp. $1.00. 
Practica, Proptems iN Home Lire ror Boys anp 
Girts. By Nora A. Talbot and Others. New 
York: The Book Company, 1936. 

515 PP- 

AporTION SpoNTANEOUS AND INnpucED MEDICAL 
anD Sociat Aspects. By Frederick J. Taussig. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1936. 536 
pp- $7.50. 


Tue Art or LEADERSHIP. 


American 


By Ordway Tead. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. 308 
pp- $2.50. 

Tue Oasis or Damascus. By J. Allen Tower. Publi- 
cations of the American University of Beirut, 1935. 
5! pp- 

THe 3RD INTERNATIONAL AFTER Lenin. By Leon 
Trotsky. New York: Pioneer Publishers, 1936. 
357 PP- $3.00. 

Tre Townsenp Crusape. By the Committee on 
Old Age Security of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
Inc., New York, 1936. 96 pp. Cloth, $.50, 
Paper, $.25. 
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How tHe Orner Harr Is Housgp: A Picroriar 
Recorp or Sus-Minimum Farm HousinG IN THE 
Sourn. By Rupert B. Vance. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
16 pp. 15¢. (Southern Policy Papers No. 4.) 


INDIVIDUAL SatTisFACTION IN AputT EpucaTion. 


By Edward Westermarck. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. 281 pp. $2.50. 

Grocrapxy. An Introduction to Human Ecology. 
By C. Langdon White. New York and London: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 790 pp. 
$4.00. : 








Tue Youno Cu1Lp In THE Home: A Survey or THREB 
A Publication of 
New York: D. 


1936. 415 pp. 


A Study by Olive O. Van Horn. New York: The 

New York Adult Education Council, Inc., 1936. THOUSAND AMERICAN FamILigs. 

32 pp. The White House Conference. 
Generat Psycnotocy. By Wayland F. Vaughan. Appleton-Century Company, 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Company, $3.00. 

Inc., 1936. 634 pp. $2.50. Man AND THE Moror Car. By Albert W. Whitney. 
American Famity Laws. By Chester G. Vernier. New York: National Bureau of Casualty and 

Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1936. 684 Surety Underwriters, 1936. 256 pp. $1.00. 


pp- $6.50. UnemMpLoyMENT Rewier Documents: Guide to the 
Yours on Rewer. By Division of Social Research Official Publications and Releases of F.E.R.A. 

Works Progress Administration for National and 48 State Relief Agencies. By Jerome K. 

Youth Administration, 1936. 29 pp. Wilcox. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
Sociat PatHoLocy or New Mexico. By Paul Walter, pany, 1936. 95 pp. 


FEMININE ATTITUDES IN THE 19TH CenTuRY. By C., 
Willett Cunnington. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 314 pp. $3.50. 

INTELLECTUAL REALISM AND CuLTURE CHANGE. By 
James W. Woodard. Hanover: The Sociological 
Press, 1935. 198 pp. $2.10. 

REIFICATION AND SUPERNATURALISM AS FACTORS IN 
Socrat Ricmpiry aNp Sociat CHancg. By James 
W. Woodard. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 


sylvania, 1935. 198 pp. 


Jr. and M. A. Saxton. Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1936. 21 pp. 
NaTIoNAL Liprarigs AND ForgiGN SCHOLARSHIP. 
By Douglas Waples and Harold D. Lasswell. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
151 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Emercence or Human Curture. By Carl J. 
Warden. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 189 pp. $2.00. 


A Quest iN InrerraciAL UNpERSTANDING. By House Ornciats’ Yzansoox, 1936. Edited by 
Frank D. Watson. Philadelphia: Committee on Coleman Woodbury. Chicago: National Associa- 
Race Relations. 57 pp. 15¢. tion of Housing Officials, 1936. 244 pp. $2.00. 


Proposep: THe University or THE Unirep Stars. 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936. 83 pp. 75¢. 

Tue Furure or MARRIAGE IN WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


SourHeRN PoputaTion AND SocraL PLANNING. By 
T. J. Woofter, Jr. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936. 10 pp. 15¢. 
(Southern Policy Papers No. 1.) 


INSTITUTE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
(Continued from page 83) 


welfare needs of the state, (c) interpreting the programs of the social agencies that are functioning in the state, 
and (d) measuring the resources and deficiencies of social welfare. 

6. That a regional conference of public welfare and social work be organized. 

7. That the presidents of the State Conferences of Social Work attending this Institute constitute a com- 
mittee to put the above recommendations into effect. 

Committee on Coordination of Work Between Negro Institutions and White Institutions: 1. We urge that a greater 
intellectual cooperation between white and Negro institutions be promoted in every possible way. 

2. We recommend that social science teachers in white institutions take the initiative in bringing about a 
larger intellectual acquaintanceship between scholars of the two races by means of special lectures on an ex- 
change basis and by joint seminars of teachers and graduate students of both races wherever such activities 
are possible. 

3. We recommend that white universities extend the benefits of their extension and correspondence facilities 
to Negro students so that Negro students may obtain training which they could not otherwise get within the 
region. 

4. We recommend that the various professional social science societies in the South be urged to extend the 
privileges of membership and participation in meetings to Negro scholars as a means of stimulating better 
teaching and research; and we commend the example set by the recently organized Southern Sociological So- 
ciety in affording full participation by Negro members. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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5. We recommend that Negro institutions be adequately represented on whatever regional boards or councils 
may be set up for social research and planning in the South. 

6. We recommend that whatever board or council is set up to conduct or to promote social research in the 
southern regions give serious attention to the fair allocation of research funds as between white and Negro 
institutions and individuals. 

7. We recommend that the directors of land-grant colleges in the South give thought to the question of the 
adequacy of existing allocation of federal funds to the Negro land-grant colleges, and that, wherever weakness 
of personnel seems to be a barrier against the possible use or larger allocations to the Negro colleges, efforts 
be made to improve the personnel as rapidly as possible. 

8. We recommend that whatever planning boards or councils may be set up in the South give serious con- 
sideration to the problem of providing graduate and professional study for Negro students within the region. 
We believe that i certain states the solution might be found in the admission of Negroes to existing white 
graduate and professional schools, but where this is impossible we suggest that the only way of providing 
adequate training within the region is through state compacts for the establishment of two or more centers for 
graduate and professional work, such centers being strategically located so as to make the most effective utiliza- 
tion of existing state and private educational resources. 

. We recommend that library facilities of white and Negro institutions in the various educational centers 
be better coordinated through arrangements by which Negro scholars may make use of white university li- 
braries, through the use of — catalog systems, and through agreement to expand the various library 
units in a coordinated rather than a competitive way. 

Committee on Coordination of Research, Teaching, and Extension in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology: 
1. We recommend closer cooperation among states in developing research programs, particularly with reference 
to common problems which extend across state boundaries. 

2. We recommend a proper timing of research work among states in this region. There are many instances 
in which the value of research to the state, the region, and the nation might be increased by the simultaneous 
attack on certain problems. 

3. We would suggest the use of similar methods in conducting research that cuts across state lines in order 
to obtain comparability of results. Since agricultural economics and rural sociology are in their infancy as 
sciences, individual initiative in these research fields should be kept open. According]: , we would discourage 
standardization in research methods which goes further than making the results reasonably comparable. 

4. In order that the doors of individes! iniatitive may be kept open in the research field, we recommend 
continued control of projects in the fields of agricultural economics and rural sociology by the colleges and uni- 
versities participating in cooperative research. 

5. The Committee recommends a closer cooperation between land-grant institutions and other institutions 
of higher learning in stimulating and developing a research program in these fields. 

6. The Committee also recommends that the U. S. Department of Agriculture enlarge the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to the end that aid might be furnished in 
coordinating and strengthening rural sociology in the several regions of the United States. 

7. As a means of promoting and coordinating research, teaching, and extension in the various colleges and 
universities of the South, we suggest that steps be taken to bring workers in these fields together into regional 
seminars or institutes, as occasion warrants, to study problems of a region-wide character and to develop plans 
for research, We also recommend that consideration be given to the setting up of a committee of workers in 
—— of agricultural economics and rural sociology to promote research, teaching, and extension in these 
fields. 

8. There is a definite need in the South for the development and strengthening of centers for graduate train- 
ing in agricultural economics and rural sociology at the Ph.D. level. At the present time facilities are inade- 
quate to supply a sufficient number of specialists trained in the particular problems of the South. The situation 
is unfortunate. It renders it necessary for many students to go elsewhere for advanced work and prevents other 
students from taking work in the South for the purpose of broadening their experience for service in other 
regions. We believe that this inter-change of students, and of professors as well, is necessary for the develop- 
ment of a general and vigorous national research program. 

In order that graduate training in agricultural economics and rural sociology may be developed, liberal 
scholarships and fellowships must be provided in the South and adequate funds made available for maintaining 
highly trained and efficient teaching and research staffs. 

his program should include also the giving of post-graduate training to technical workers in the field of 
rural life who may not desire to obtain credit for an advanced degree. 

g. As the next step in promoting interest in research in the social and economic problems of agriculture, 
we recommend that a small committee be selected from southern workers in agricultural economics and rural 
sociology to study the present status of research and to prepare a suggested outline of research that may be 
developed to give a better understanding of life in the southern regions. We suggest that the committee be 
kept within such size as to permit frequent conferences and that funds be provided to defray travel expenses of 
members in attending conferences or in performing other duties that may be assigned to them. 





A Review and Summary of Findings of the Institute, in mimeographed form, is available to interested planning 
groups and agencies. 
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